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UTSTANDING quality and 
value have made ‘Ovaltine’ 
the world's most popular food 
beverage. In countless homes 
it brings to each member of 
the family the benefits of 
important nutritive elements 
and vitamins, derived from 
Nature's best foods and forti- 
fied with additional vitamins. 
"Through its deliciousness and 
palatability *Ovaltine' is en- 
joyed by everyone. 


As a supplement to the daily 
dietary—as the bedtime beverage 
for helping to promote the condi- 
tions favourable to natural, 
restorative sleep—'Ovaltine' has 
amply proved its special advan- 
tages. It provides concentrated, 
easily digestible nourishment of 
the highest quality at the lowest 
possible price. 


Be wise — Economize 


The vitamin-fortified food beverage 
Prices in Gt. Britain and N.Ireland, 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin. 


It Pays to Buy the Best. 
— ————————nmá—————Á—á UM ——ÓÀ—rÓ—— 
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] IFT me, O God, above myself, — 
Above my highest sphere 
Above the hailing things of sense 

To clearer atmospheres. 


Above the earth-born need that gropes, 
With foolish hankerings, 
About earth's cumbered lower slopes 
For earthly garnerings. 
And grant my soul a glad new birth, 
And fledge it strong new ww ings, 
That it may soar above the earth 


To nobler prosperings. 


Lift me, O God, above myself, 
‘Above these lesser things, 

Above my little gods of clay, 
And all their capturings. 


JOHN OXENHAM 


OSE who climb Helvellyn are kept in the 
right track to the summit by three miles of 
“ guiding-stones "—stones with a splash of 
white on them which can be seen from a distance. 

In his autobiography, Undiscovered Ends, Canon 
W. H. Elliott says that as he grows older he feels 
more and more that there is a path for each man 
to tread, though for some it may be uphill all the 
way. Many of us feel with him that God has a 
purpose for us and has planned out our path. The 
problem often is, however, to discover that purpose 
and to be sure we are walking in the right path. 
Yet there are ** guiding-stones " which are re- 
vealed as we walk with Christ, 

The yearning for some sure guidance in life is 
not something new, though perhaps the word 
itself has come more to the fore in recent years, 
From the time when man first reached out after 
the Unseen he felt there could come to him from 
that unseen world some answer to his problems. 
His ways of secking guidance were not always 
satisfactory, as, for example, the appeal to the 
sorcerer, but he felt help was available if only he 
could find it. In the Old ‘Testament men were 
conscious of a Divine Presence guiding them. 
Abraham went out at the call of an Inner Voice, 
" not knowing whither he went.” Guidance is 
real when there is a sense of God's nearness to 
man in it. Thus if we are surrendered to God, if 
we commit our way to Him, we can 
of His Guiding Hand. 
to know for certain that 
all right in the end.” 


i be conscious 
To be sure of God is 
everything will work out 


ow, then, can we expect to find the 
guidance we need ? Iti 


looks up into his master’s face a 
In the carrying ou 
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/€ us to be. One answer is that we are 
] ! Ronald Ross became a doctor because his 
father had set his mind on it, though he himself 
wanted to be an artist and enter cither the Army 
or the Navy. At first he was only a doctor from a 
sense of duty. He merely attempted to cure disease, 
until it came to him that he should be more in- 
terested in discovering the causes of discasc. 
Living in India as he did, hc became interested in 
mosquitocs, and after long rescarch, cutting up the 
tiny bodies of mosquitoes and looking at them 
through the microscope, he discovered the cause of 
malaria. He found his real life-work through first 
following the path of duty. 


E can also hear God’s voice in the deep 

places of the heart, pointing out the right 

path for us. In times of quiet meditation 
on the Bible we listen for what He has to say to us. 
Through an enlightened conscience we receive 
guidance for the way. Joan of Arc, when ques- 
tioned as to why she was sure it was her duty to 
deliver France, said, “ I hear voices telling me 
what to do. They come from God.” 

“They come from your imagination," rc- 
torted Captain Robert de Baudricourt. “ of 
course,” replied Joan. ‘ That is how the messages 
of God come to us,” 

It is well to beware of self-deception, of calling 
guidance what we ourselves want to do, but we 
Can test the voice within by noting if it directs us 
to the Christ-like thing. Sometimes the voice of 
God calls us to something from which we shrink, 
and we try to forget it or drown it in other interests. 
A genuine call from God, however, will not let 
us go, and we know no peace until we obey. 


ISTER EVA (Eva Tiele Winckler) was the 
daughter of wealthy parents. "The loss of her 


Purpose, but sh, 
tinued her nor 


help others more. One day she seemed to hear 
very distinctly a voice saying, ** Deal thy bread 
to the hungry, and bring the poor that are cast out 
to the house.” Immediately she knew that she 
must help poor people who were in need, and 
vowed she would henceforward serve God whole- 
heartedly, She became a well-known servant of 
God in Germany, who served the degraded, the 
destitute, and little children, “ for Jesus! sake.” 


to what we are to do. We may want to do 
one thing but circumstances determine 
another path for us, and in retrospect we can sce 
how right it was. Quiet resignation to circum- 
stances is often a sign of strength. To know and 


(oS often provide the answer 


recognize the will of God in our circumstances and 
to align ourselves with it is to have come far in the 
understanding of His purpose for us. 

„King George VI, so beloved and respected, 
did not choose to be King. He preferred the 
quicter ways of life, but circumstances arose 
which forced the responsibilities of kingship upon 
him. Selflessly he accepted that high calling as 
the way in which God would have him serve. 
Upheld by his faith in that same all-powerful 
God, believing He would guide him every step of 
the way, he went forward courageously on that 
lonely path. Surely the love of his people, so freely 
shown at his passing, vindicated God's choice of 
life for him. 


relationship with God is * vertical and 

horizontal?; that is, God speaks to us 
directly, yet also through other men and women. 
God's will for us may be revealed through others. 
Albert Schweitzer's choice of Africa was not his; 
it was made for him simply by an appeal for help. 
One day he found on his study table a French 
missionary magazine called The Needs of the Congo 


\ YON HUGEL has pointed out that our 
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Mission. As he read of the misery and suffering 
endured by the African negroes he felt that he 
was being called to go out and help them. So in 
the few moments while he was reading that 
magazine he gave up all hope of the glory and 
fame that awaited him in the world, and answered 
his Master's call “ to give and not to count the 
cost." Through the word of another he found 
his true vocation. 


path * by accident." What in retrospect 

turn out to be the really big things of life 
are at the time of their happening too small 
almost to be noticed—a chance meeting, a word 
heard on the radio, a letter. Looking back, we see 
how decisive a factor in our lives these played. 

Wilfred Grenfell, returning from the London 
Hospital one evening, passed a large tent in which 
special religious services were being held. Out of 
curiosity he went in, and there met the challenge 
which turned his energy into the channel of 
service to the Deep-Sea Fishermen. As he himself 
said when giving his address as Rector of St. 
Andrew’s University, “ If I had not heard the 
call of Christ in the tent that day I might possibly 
have been a physician in Harley Street, being 
driven about in my Rolls-Royce.” 

In so many diverse ways do we find God’s 
“ guiding-stones " for our lives. Life brings its 
challenges, and as we respond we find we receive 
the power to meet them. We may feel inadequate 
to follow the path to which God calls us, but with 
the call He gives the power. 

At times it may be the path forward seems 
wrapped in mystery. We have no sense of guidance 
from any quarter; yet there may be guidance in 
the very absence of guidance; we can trust where 
we cannot see. Pascal once wrote: “As I sat 
wondering how I was going to get through a 
difficult patch it seemed a voice spoke to me, 
* Have I not led you all through your life so far ? * 
I had to answer, * Yes.’ * Have you lacked any- 
thing?’ ‘No.’ ‘Cannot you trust Me then for 
the future?’ ‘Lord, forgive me, I know You 
will lead me.’ ” 

We can go steadfastly forward along the path 
of life, with those words ringing in our ears from 
a poem little known before but quoted by the 
late King in one of his Christmas broadcasts: 


Sy pan by we find ourselves on the right 


** I said to the man who stood at the gate of the year, 
“Give me a light that I may tread safely into the 
unknown.” 
And he replied, * Go out into the darkness and put your 
hand into the hand of God. 
That shall be to you better than light, and safer than 
a known way.’ ? 


not only 


LUPINS 
By john King, B.A. 


4 
5 OU won't forget to say your prayers, will you, Alan 2 * 

Y the foot of the stairs Mummy waited for an answer, 

The answer was slow in coming. 
forget to say your 5" ( 

"No, Mummy." The reply from Alan. that interrupted 
Mummy’s insistent voice was a little grumpy. Insistence, 
Alan was discovering, was Mummy's weakness. Why did she 
keep on so ?—always pressing him about his p 
underlining what he heard in Sunday school. 
said his prayers as a matter of course 
for once, he wouldn't, 

Alan, of course, did not know th: 
caused by sheer weight of anxiety for her son's welfare, He 
knew nothing of the times when she slumped into a chair i 
the afternoon and wondered whether anything would ever 
come of all her prayers and efforts to bring Alan to know the 
Saviour. He saw nothing but “ keeping on ^ where she 
intended spiritual encouragement, 

Mummy sighed as she left the foot of the stairs. 
prayers were all very well... but the 
a losing battle against boyish mischic| 
one distractions of growing-up. 

Morning found Alan itching to be out, making the most of 
the thick-studded possibilities of the summer day before him. 
He had decided that fishing was the only pursuit for a boy 
worth his salt that morning, Fretfully he submitted to the 
requirements of the early Morning routine, and then he Was 
off to inspect his net. It was not where he had left it last year; 
so back he came from the shed, cM 

“ Mummy, where's my net?” 

“ What net, Alan ? * 

“ My fishing-net, of 
last year.” 

** Oh, that; it’s in your chest upstairs," 

Upstairs Alan scampered, his memory suddenly en- 
lightened. As he was rummaging through his ch ] 
Mummy's voice again: “ Alan ! * 
tone which indicated that M 
great design. Noisily he 
of the chest, ostentatio 

“ Alan, do you hear me?" 

"Ses; Mummy,” came the re 
one would expect from 
render. 

“ Alan, you are 
of his, are you?’ 


ee U7 Alan, you won't 


yers and 
He would have 
+++ but now, well, just 


it Mummy’s insistence was 


n 


Faith and 
y seemed to be fighting 
fand the hundred and 


course, Mummy- the onc I bought. 


est he heard 
It was the ominous sort of 
ummy had found a flaw 
continued routine 
isly oblivious 


in the 
out the contents 
of the summons. 


ply in the weary 


intonation 
‘gured garrison off 


4 bele li 
a belez ering sur- 


M 
nt going out with Jimmy and those friends 
asked Mummy 


: reproachfully, * [ don't \) 
"s ‘tg do it; you're not at school with them are you?” . | 
se ) 1, À ve a RE » z I "s d 
; Mummy, they're all right," complained Alan. He 
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added eagerly, “I expect we'll catch some 
fish today. Gan I have a jam-jar ? 7 

When he came back, Alan was carrying a 
jam-jar full of minnows. Getting him away 
from the jar for dinner was like prising the 
lid off a syrup-tin, and restraining his pro- 
gress through the meal was like holding a 
runaway horse. 

The afternoon passed quietly. It passed 
so quietly that Mummy went to see what was 
up. The jam-jar she found by i self, warming 
up in the sun, Floating on the surface among 
the ants’ eggs (the regimen prescribed. by 
Alan for captive water creatures of any 
variety) were a couple of fish that had 
succumbed in the densely populated waters. 
Alan’s interest in fish had obviously waned. 

Mummy went to seek him out, suspecting 
fresh mischief. She caught sight of him at 
the bottom of the garden. Surely, she 
thought, he’s not doing something to his 
garden! She went to s 
garden that Alan claimed as his own suffered 
weeks of neglect and occasional lightning 
raids, which meant a periodic transformation 
of the area with slight benefit to any plants 
there, 

Alan was fumbling about in the soil. 
“What are you doing, Alan? Didn't you 
plant some seeds there ? 

“ Yes, Mummy," exc laimed Alan, “ lupins. 
Look, here's one." And he stood, holding 
with forefinger and thumb a tiny seedling. 

“Well, don't pull them up, Alan 
they'll never grow that way ! Why, you've 
been picking them all out ! " 


e. The patch of 


* Yes, but I’ve been putting them back, 
Mummy. I wanted to see how they were 
getting on.” 

"Oh, Alan Mummy laughed at his 
impatient curiosity. “* You have to wait for 
them to come up. It's no good poking and 
prodding them." 

* But how do I know they are coming up, 
Mummy ? 7 

“Well, Alan, if you were a good gardener, 
like old Mr. Hobbs, watering your seeds and 
looking after them regularly, you would have 
every right to expect them to grow, even 
though you didn’t see any shoots for a long 
time.” Her voice faded; for the first time she 
was giving serious consideration to one of the 
analogies of Scripture. 

* What's the matter, Mummy ? " 

* Nothing, Alan. It’s just occurred 
that I've been sowing some seed.” 


to me 


“Where is it, Mummy?” asked Alan, 
glancing around him. 

“Oh, you won't find them here, Alan; 
they’re not in our garden.” 

“Have they come through yet?” Alan 


spoke as one gardener to another. ^ They 
will, won't they, if you're looking after them.” 

* T'm sure they will come through.” 

“Why, of course they will, Mummy, like 
my lupins. I’m not going to touch them any 
more, and when they're grown PI give you 
a great big bunch of them.” 

* And when mine come through TIl tell 
you the story of how I nearly spoiled mine, 
in the same way that you've been interfering 
with those lupins. ! 


T o 
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A GOOD EDUCATIO 
"Y WAS leaving childhood behind: in another fault, in the first. instance, lies in the home, 
two years I should be on the stall of a daily because the world's homes have been producing 
» newspaper, learning to be a * professional children from whom all spi ritual training has been 
withheld. Unhappily, this has gone so far that 


man. entering a calling which is one of the finest 
schools of unbelicf in existence. The new life 
which was stirring in my body, the new thoughts 
which were taking possession of my mind, should 
have been paralleled by a spiritual aw akening, a 
second birth, lacking which life can have no full- 
n There was no such awakening, and the 
reason must be faced squarely, not because the 
result was any more important in my case than in 
hundreds of thousands of other cases, but for the 
very reason that my case was a per ctly ordinary 
one. The fault lay in the home. And if, in spite 
of its boasted learning, mankind is living once 
darkness, under the threat of dis- 
social, moral and even physical, the 


the great mass of parents are now incompetent to 
give it. They cannot impart to children that of 
which they have no knowledge themselves. Ignor- 
ing or evading the greatest of all responsibil- 
ities. they send them to school to receive what we 
*d to call a modern, scientific education, 
which means, in due course, both knowledge and 
power, but without any sp ritual restraints. Youth 
learns almost everything except the rightful use of 
what it is taught, and as the most shattering of 
direct consequences, the world has now atomic 
power, but lacks the power to control it.” 

From Bristol Fashion, 

by Hugh Redwood. 


are plea 


more in gross 
integration, 


APPROACH 


By Dorothy Spring, Lecturer, Christian 


ET’S face it: there is something ridiculous, 

I if not downright dishonest, in deploring the 

prevalence of broken marriages as long as 

we are willing to accept divorce as inevitable in 
these or those circumstances. 

I have talked about marriage and marriage 
problems to individuals and to groups of all 
shades of opinion, and I do not think I have yet 
met anyone who was prepared to accept with 
complacence the present high rate of marriage 
failures. Speak about the social problem in the 
abstract, about the effects of divorce upon young 
children, about the consequent instability of 
Society, and you will have a concerned and sym- 
pathetic audience every time. But mention that 
you, personally, believe in the permanence of 
marriage—and you will raise à storm immedi- 
ately! The very people Who, a moment ago, 
were gravely shaking their heads with you over 
the unpalatable statistics are nOW up in arms. 
You surely cannot mean that you don't believe 
in divorce at all? Oh but, my dear!—what about 
the case of the young wife who, , - 2—the husband 
whose wife ...? And so On; every one a specially 
hard case, every one a piece of special Pleading, 

On the one hand, they look at the state of 
society today—the maladjusted, insecure children, 
the ever-growing number of neurotic adults— 
with real concern; while on the other, they will 
defend in individual cases (any individual cases) 
divorce as the only possible solution to Marriage 
difficulties, 

To my mind it is li 
husband's indigestion 
him exclusively on lo 
pastry! The whole thi 
a couple of question 
worrying us? The ins 


is family instability prevalent? Becau: 


se of the 
high divorce rate. 


How long have we had a high 


s ) gradual dying a 
social stigma once attached to it, 


The Chief Cause of Divorce 
To argue from the o 


r : ther end, we may say that 
once divorce 1s made 


Possible people will avail 
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themselves. of the machinery provided, and 
divorces will take place in large numbers. Once 
divorces take place in large numbers, the social 
fabric will begin to rot. At a public forum on 
marriage one evening the question was discussed, 
"7 What are the chief causes of divorce?” My 
own answer was that the chief single cause of 
divorce was the Possibility of divorce, and in the 
discussion that followed I found myself looked 
upon as a rather backward and naive creature 
who was not au fait with the facts of life. But 
I was delighted to see that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury expressed the same opinion in much 
the.same words a few days afterwards. And, of 
course, this is true. Human nature will always 
seize upon a way out of difficulties if one offers, 
and most marriages have their crises when it 
fakes real courage and endurance to hang on 
The indissolubly married fight for their happiness. 
find a solution, or practise patience until the bad 
time is passed. Those who believe only in fair- 
weather Marriage part, and add themselves tO 
the social problem. Anyone would think, tO 
heed the modern view, that permanence was some 
unhealthy phenomenon thought up by spoil- 
Sports and old women for the harassing O 
humanity. Do we divorce a son or daughter 
Whose way of life is not ours, Or a tiresome old 
Parent? z 
But to those of us who are Christians there IS 
no need, surely, to study the evil effects of 
divorce in order to condemn. Are we so lacking 
in courage, so influenced by fifty years or so of 
fashionable laxity, that we cannot hold, whole- 
heartedly and without reserve, the belief that 
those whom God hath joined are not to be put 
asunder? There is no need to apologize for 
subscribing to this simple tenet of the Christian 
faith, and no need to bolster it up with socio" 
logical arguments. If man cannot put asunder 
those whom God hath joined, the great problems 
of insecurity and instability do not arise, the 
HG SPADCTS May cease to print alarming head- 
lines, and social welfare departments may reduce 
their staffs. There will be, always, the few hard 


o MARRIAGE 


Education Movement, South Africa 


cases, but the majority will settle down and work 
out their own solutions. 


Our Children's Ideals 

We live, however, in a world which has 
abandoned Christian standards, and the present 
divorce laws are part of our world. How can we 
help our children to find happiness and security 
in marriage? Are we to give up the struggle. 
and leave them to adopt the ways and ideas of 
the unthinking, unbelieving majority? Or are 
we to put up a fight? Or shall we compromise 
by putting the Christian point of view as an ideal 
too high and too difficult to be accepted? 
Children grow up with the convictions of their 
homes, and the trouble is that most of us are 
only half-convinced. We pay lip-service to the 
fundamentals of religion, but in our weekday 
life we betray the fundamentals too often. We 
need to be consistent and steadfast in our con- 
versation if we would pass on something real to 
our children. In other words, their education 
begins in our own minds, and we need to be 
convinced ourselves before we can convince 
others. If we all forswore double talk we would 
make more satisfactory parents. If only we would 
decide once and for all to come down fairly and 
squarely on the side of God's idea of marriage, 
and say so, without for ever agreeing idly that 
“ really poor Mrs. So-and-So had no option "t 
And then, with our own minds clear, we could 
go to the world of nature about us for confirma- 
tion of God's intentions. 


Patterns in Nature 

All living creatures propagate their species in 
much the same way—the reproductive organs 
and their functions are recognizable even in 
plants—but the incidentals vary according to 
individual needs. All through nature we find 
that the greatest care is taken to ensure that the 
young life establishes itself. Many plants, pro- 
duce their seeds in astronomical numbers because 
50 many are liable to be wasted, and almost all 
of them are elegantly fitted with various contriv- 
ances to help them to get along: they have 
Parachutes to float them through the air, Or 
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hooks to catch on to an animal's coat, or fruit to 
attract the birds which will scatter the seed. 
Among animals these mechanical devices are, on 
the whole, replaced by parental care, and 
creatures with no apparent intelligence, and 
certainly no emotional attachments, care for 
their families with complete efficiency for as long 
as may be necessary—in other words, until they 
are able to look after themselves. For just so 
long the parents stay together, united in the task 
of bringing their young to maturity When the 
infant creature needs no care, no education, as 
with most fishes, or where one parent is capable — 
of handling the situation alone, there is no 
parental association. But in all those cases where 
the young are helpless and need two parents to 
look after them, there is marital fidelity. Look 
at birds. Mark how faithfully the male and female 
devote themselves to each other and to the family 
until the nestlings are flown. No one trained them 
to do this, nor compelled them; the instinct was 
implanted, we say, by Nature. But who is Nature, 
if not God? And reasoning in the same way, can 
we fail to see the pattern of God's intention for 
us? Our babies take twenty years or so to grow 
to maturity, and they need all the qualities of 
both parents for their shaping. This span of 
growing-up time brings a mother to an age when 
parenthood is over. Justice demands that she 
shall not be cast aside once her active usefulness 
as a partner is past, but shall be cherished into 
old age. 

If, biologically, the human family could be 
brought to maturity in a matter of five years or so, 
it might be possible to discern the pattern in 
Nature of four or five new matings in a human 
life. But this matching of the growing period of 
the children with the total extent of the mother's 
span of fertility leads us inescapably to the con- 
clusion that God's design for us was the single 
and permanent family unit. Perhaps this reflec- 
tion will help to confirm our beliefs, so that 
we may pass them on to those for whose 
guidance we are responsible. 


(Reprinted, by kind permission, from Cristian 
Education.) 
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by 


HER DAUGHTER 


(Gillian Darrell Waters) 


AM going to write about the real Enid Blyton 
—my mother. Most of the journalists. who 
come to interview her sec her just as a celebrity, 
but she is something much more than that. She 
doesn’t care anything about fame 


or money— 
what she loves most in her work is the reward she 
gets from the children, the love and trust of 


millions of boys and girls of different nationalities 
and classes—and of their parents, too. 

If you have ever listened to her talking to child- 
ren you will have scen their spontaneous demon- 
stration of affection when she comes into a hall. 
I have often sat beside her when she is auto- 
graphing, and listened to their confidences when 
they come up to her. They speak as if they have 
known her all their lives —indeed they do, because 
she is in every book she writes, 

I wish you could sce all the letters they send her, 
“ Dear Enid Blyton, My goldfish isn’t well, 
lying at the bottom of his bowl, 
to make him better?" Or, * Dear Enid Blyton, 
Your books are smashing. Please don't ever Stop." 
Or, short and simple, ** Dear Enid, 
books and I love you, too." 

They send her wild flowers ton 
they even send her dead birds 
her what they are. 
in a parcel ! 

At Christmas we get maybe a thous. 
and we put them all round 
all the book-cases, on the piano and mantelpiece, 
yet sull we have many over. Mummy probably 
gets a thousand letters a week. She reads every 
letter, and tries to reply to every child, even if it 
is only an autograph. No one else can do this for 
her, because it’s her own handwritten answ, 
the children want. Imogen (my sister) and 
her by addressing and stamping envelopes, 

Everyone who knows her work should know too 
that Enid Blyton isn’t just a story-teller, 
have only to read the letters s 

But what of Enid Blyton, 


he is 
What can I do 


I love your 


ame for them, 
and insects, asking 


We never know what will be 


and cards, 
the picture rail, on 


er that 
I help 


You 
he gets to know that. 
the person, the wife 
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and mothe 
anyone clsc 


We know more about her than 


Her home and family have always come first 
with her. When we were small she was never too 
busy to listen to us, answer our questions, and 
enter into all our interests and enthusiasms. 

In the summer evenings we would walk along 
the river bank through the buttercup fields, or go 
to the farm and sec the animals, and feed the tame 
lambs from a milk bottle. In the autumn rm 
would go blackberrying after tea, and in the winter 
we sat by the fire roasting chestnuts, playing 
games and talking. n 

When I went to school I used to come home 
every day, collect what she had written, and a 
up to my room and read till I had finished it a s 
A profitable source of pocket-moncy as I grevi 
older was the correction of proofs; I was given "à 
penny for every mistake I found in them. Pepe 
is a very good pianist and has a lovely voice, ene 
often she would play and sing to omni 
rhymes, carols, or her own songs. She used 
draw for us, too. " nd 

Mummy taught me to read and write, sew, M à 
do simple sums before I went to py uc mn 
The first two years I was at school I finis hed à . 
twelve o'clock, and she would always be waite 
for me at the end of our lane, usually with Tug 
in the pram. She has always taken an interest = 
all we do at school, and would never allow a 
work or business engagement to stand in the ie 
of our half-terms, speech days, or school p ae 
If one of us was ill she cancelled her appeintne s, 
at once; when Imogen was ill with infan ai 
paralysis a few years ago Mummy went p n 
London every day to visit her while she was 
hospital, in spite of all her work. 

Mummy knows an enormous amount 
Nature. In the summer we sit in the gard ]ways 
listen to the birds singing, and she can alwé 


A j A vas sma 
identify them by their When I was wers 
she 


about 
en and 


songs. ld flo 
taught me the names of all the wi 


and trees. We have always had many animals 
because we love them, and we used to breed 
Siamese cats and terric Mummy looked after 
my tame mice while I was at boarding school, 
besides doves, pigeons, tortoises, goldfish and a 
canary. Animals and birds have always loved her 
and become very tame with her. We have about 
six tame chaflfinches which will eat out of our 
hands and do not hesitate to help themselves when 
we cat out of doors. 


Now we are growing up Mummy still has the 
same time and affection to give us. She is a com- 
panion not only to Daddy but to me too; we often 
talk solidly for two or three hours at a stretch 
when I am at home. I know that she will always 
give me all the help and understanding I need; 
there really isn't any problem I would not d 
with her, no secret I would not trust her with. 
We love a day’s shopping together in London. I 
am very lucky in that I am the same size as 
Mummy-—she is very generous, lending me many 
of her clothes, and often ending by giving them to 
me. She's very relieved that her feet are smaller 
than mine ! 


uss 


Mummy and Daddy have both got a wonderful 
sense of humour; Mummy is also a very good 
mimic. Some evenings she makes us completely 
helpless with laughter, beginning at dinner-time 
and not finishing till we go to bed. She is very 
interested in Daddy's work; he is a well-known 
London surgeon, and they are both proud of onc 
another. 

We all get very worried about Mummy some- 
times becausc she has so much to do—letters to 
answer, books to write, proofs to correct, reading 
to do, the house to run, and a hundred-and-onc 
other things. Yet she manages to get everything 
done without getting flustered or irritable. I have 
never known anyone do so much in twenty-four 
hours, yet still have time to do something extra 
for her family, and to read as well. 


A home isn’t just a place—it’s an atmosphere 
created chiefly by the wife and mother. I know 
that Daddy and Imogen will join in saying that 
our wonderful home is largely due to Mummy. 
She is not temperamental like so many artists, but 
she has no ordinary character or personality. She 
has created for us a home where there is only 
peace and no strife, only laughter and no gloom, 
only understanding and honesty with never any 
suspicion or deceit, where above all there is only 
love and happiness, and no hatred or bitterness. 

I told you, at the beginning, how many, many 
thousands of children all over the world give Enid 
Blyton their love and trust; I hope I have now 
been able to give you a little insight into the 
amazing personality I have always known, loved 
and admired—my mother. 


— — E EE — 


THE PROGRESS OF HUMAN .NATURE 


di HE children now love luxury, they have 
"Ted manners, contempt for authority, they 
show disrespect for elders, and love chatter 

in place of exercise. Children are now tyrants, not 
the servants of their households. They no longer 
rise when elders enter the room. They contradict 
their parents, chatter before company, gobble up 
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dainties at the table, cross their legs, and tyrannize 
over their teachers.’ 

* While this may sound very modern, it is in- 
teresting to know that this complaint was registered 
by the Greek philosopher, Socrates, over 2,000 
years ago. Seems children were a problem also in 
those long ago days!" 

From The Christian Parent. 


Lest neighbours. grew 
police. 

How sad that his parents so failed to desery 

‘The paramount need at s h 

A heavy tattoo with 

On parts for such chastisement specially planned! 

Instead, uncorrected, young 


THE TRAGIC TALE OF REGINALD 


HE parents of Reg, from his earlic 
Had tried in a manner more kindly than sage 
To see he was stayed by no curb or taboo 


From doing those things that he wanted to do. 
Far be it from us to forbid or deny 

One whim to this apple," they 
Encouraged by “ Yes," and untrammelled by = No," 
His dear little ego shall flourish and grow, 

And, free as the breezes that blow where 
Remain unacquainted with ** Don’t” 
Pursuing this plan they avoided with skill 
Such things as ran counter to Reginald's will, 
And blended with manners caressing and mild 
‘The shortage of rod that corrupteth a child, 
5o Reginald did for the whole 
What Reginald wanted, in Reginald's w 
He even, howe'er he were begged or cajole d, 
Did opposite things to the ones he 
And more and more marked in hi 
Contempt for commands 
If strangers were reck 
“I think, Reggie de 
Such howls would arise, such an outburst of noise, 
Sugh stamping of feet 


id, “ of our eye. 


they list, 
and ** Desist.” 


of each day 


told, 

conduct became 
and dislike of the same, 

"5 enough to suggest, 

r, perhaps this would be best," 


and such smashing of toys, 
ts would be proffered for peace 
nervous and summoned. the 


ashings of swe 


ich times to apply 
a muscular hand, 


Reginald grew 


Standards 


Share the happiness of those w hoare happy, 


Live in harmony with each other, 


Don’t become snobbish, but t 


Don’t become set in your own Opinions. 


Don't pay back a bad turn by a bad 


Don't say “It doesn't matte 


r what 
behaviour is 


above criticism, 


As far as your responsibility goes, 


Romans 12 ('Letters to 
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and the 


ake a real interest 


live at peace with e 


Till relatives talking, as relatives do, 

Were drawing it mild when they said, as they did, 
They never had met such a horrible kid. 

One day Reggie's mother determined to slip 

With Reggie to town on a purchasing trip, 

And after some deep disputation and fuss 
For Reggie said “airain” when his 

“us 4; 

They made their approach to the shop where report 
Had said the best bargains were commonly bought. 


mother said 


At spots in that town, near its busiest sites, 

Were crossings controlled by mechanical lights, 

And reaching the shop where they purposed to call 

Meant crossing the busiest crossing of all. f 

The lights, which were green, went to crimson instead, 

And " STOP," litte Reg, who could read a bit, read. 

Now how could that light be expected to know 

That "STOP " the way make Reginald 
“GOI 

Big masses of motors at right angles pent, * 

All threw in their clutches as Reginald ©“ went. 

Not harshest of hoot or the fiercest of brake 

Could possibly save after such a mistake, 

The traffic, like tide that sweeps in on a shore, 

Poured right over Reg until Reg was no more. 


was to 


This story so tragic but stresses the truth, a 
“The stricter the parent, the better the youth: 
No boy who has tannings discreetly applied 
Could possibly die as young Reginald died. 


(Reprinted, by kind permission, from Ulula.) 


For Living 
c 


Sorrow of those who are sad. 


te k 


in ordinary people. 


turn, to anyone. 


people think,” but see that your public 


veryone, 


Young Churches’). 


bug 7 
M DNN 
GRA 


F 


I THE END OF AN ERA! 
nslead of * Cowboys and Indians”? the modern junior joins “ Dan Dare" in the ** War of the Worlds "! Here he is, 
with Space Suit, atomic sub-machine gun, and portable radar set in his helmet. à 
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BIBLE STORIES for your children 


A Fresh Start :: 


by the Editor 


HESE Bible stories arc rcally like chapters in 
one long serial story. First, Satan had 
attacked God's plan, and had tricked Adam 
and Eve into doing what he wanted. They had 
sinned against God, and thc stain of sin had 
spread so quickly that one of their 
become the murderer of his brother. 
Abel was killed he had found the way to God, 
and another brother, named Seth, copied him in 
this. So from now on there were going to be two 
sorts of people in the world—loyal men like Abel 
and Seth, who obeyed God; and rebels like Cain, 
who were determined to please themselves, 
Which army would be the bigger—the loyal 
men or the rebels? "You can guess the right 
answer if you ask another question: which would 


most people like to do—please themselves 
God's commands ? 


So the rebels incre. 


sons had 
But before 


» or obey 


ased more and 


more in 


numbers, and the 


stain of sin spread still more, 
growing decper and darker all the timc. 4 " 

Can you imagine what people were like? It s 
almost impossible, for they thought of wickedness 
all day and every day, until everyone, even the 
women and children, were fierce, and cruel, jam 
violent, If they had gone on like this unchecked 
they would have hurt and murdered one another 
until all were dead. 

And so God icd a warning. He spoke to 
Noah, who was one of His loyal servants. “I can 
already see how these rebels will end," He said. 
"We must have a new 
send a flood on the c 
clean from 
Noah, h 


beginning. I will thercfore 
arth, so that it may be washec 
all this sin and violence. But yous 
ave done what is right, and so I am going 
to save you from this flood.” 1? 
How could Noah and his family be save@* 
The flood was going to be so great, God told pms 
that it would cover not only the tallest trees bu 
even the highest mountains. 5, 
“You must make an ark, like a ship or barge: 
It does not need to be the sort that can sail a 
high speed, but it must be able to take on poms 
not only you and your family but some of every 
kind of animal as well.” an 
So Noah began to build his ark, and you nt 
imagine how silly the rebels must haya thoni V 
him. Fancy building a boat far away from : 
sea! You can imagine, too, how Noah mes 
solemnly warn them all of what was about ^s 
happen, but how they would scorn him and Ee 
" We're going on pleasing ourselves. We w° 
obey God ! ” it 
The day came when the ark was ready. en 
went some of every kind of animal, and when nly: 
were comfortably settled Noah took in his ^ die 
Did the rebels stand round and laugh ! a 
loudest ? Whatever they did or said, Noah. y 
lieved that what God had said would CERES 
happen. iii 


Ss i 
He was inside the ark now, and 
God who 


shut the safety door. 

Pit-a-pat, Pit-a-pat, pos ! Drops of ud 
were falling from the sky. Faster and D 
fame the rain, asi ithe sky grew blacker "m 
blacker, until the clouds seemed to be empty 


ter 


themselves on the earth. And there were carth- 
quakes, with floods of water rushing in from all 
directions. Storms and floods—not for one day or 
for one week, but for almost six weeks ! 

It was as God had warned them. The highest 
hills were covered, and everything was destroyed 
—everything but the ark with all its passengers. 
They waited and waited, and at last they knew 
that the terrible storm was over. Now there was 
an even longer wait for the waters to drain away. 
Would God forget them? Of course not ! Day 
after day Noah counted, until nearly a year had 
gone by since they first entered the ark. 

At last the time came for him to do something. 
He opened the window (or hatch, as we might 
call it today), and sent out one of the ravens to 
see if it could find anywhere to perch. He also 
sent a dove, but the dove quickly came back and 
Noah stretched out to take her in. A week later 
he sent her off again. She came back as before, 
but this time with a leaf in her beak, which she 
had evidently plucked off a tree. Another week 
Noah waited, and off went the dove once more. 
This time she never came back, and now Noah 
knew that they could all leave the ark. 

Out they stepped into a clean, fresh world from 
which every trace of sin and cruelty had dis- 
appeared. They were going to make a new start— 
and what do you think would be the first thing 
Noah would do? Build a new house? Plant a 
new garden? Neither of these things, for Noah 
knew the secret of happiness—he must put God 
first. That is why his first act was to build an altar 
and offer a sacrifice to God. This was his salute 
to his King. 

Then, as he looked up into the sky, Noah saw 
what you have sometimes seen—a rainbow. And 
as he looked at those lovely colours God made 
him a promise. ** Never again," He said, ** will 
I destroy the carth by a flood—and that rainbow 
can always be a reminder of My promise.” 

When you next see a rainbow, will you let it 
remind you that God always keeps His promises ? 
See how many you can find in the Bible, as you 
read it day by day. 


O Lord my God, I don’t want to be a rebel, 
but to be Your loyal and brave soldier. Please help 
me to obey all Your commands in the Bible. Thank 
You for all Your promises, and especially for what 
Jesus said —" Him that cometh to Me I will in no 
Wise cast out.” Amen. 
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FOR ACTION! 


“ The Report of the Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police is not exactly the week- 
end reading that most of us would choose. . . . 

Serious crime among young children is 
increasing alarmingly. Last year no fewer 
than 4,470 children between 8 and 13 years of 
age were arrested in London for indictable 
offences. 

Since the war we have come to accept 
figures like these rather too casually. It has 
been easy to shrug the shoulders and blame 
the war years. But you can’t blame the war 
for what a child of eight did last year. 

It is becoming more and more evident that 
you must blame his parents and perhaps the 
system under which he is not being properly 
educated. Almost certainly home influences 
are primarily at fault. Unless one believes 
in original sin, it is difficult to see how else 
so many infants come into the hands of the 
police.” 

(From a “News Chronicle” leading article.) 


EP 


OVERHEARD! 


“ These husbands!" said one wife to 
another. * Is yours like that ?” 

“ Mines the best fellow in the world!” 
she replied, lifting her head with a smile 
that spoke of both pride and confidence. 
* He never comes through the door in the 
evening without a cheery smile, whatever the 
day's business has been like. He may tell me 
about that later on, but I know there'll always 
be that smiling face and cheerful words.” 

** And do you always welcome him with a 
smile?" enquired a husband who was 
standing by. 

“ I do. It's the least I can do,” she replied. 

You may add your own comments. 


See 


few of us class ourselves as 


ROBABLY ver ! 
photographers, but nevertheless each of us almost 
certainly has a 

We use it at various time 


in the 


a of some sort in the home. 
during the year, but mainly 
summer. Nearly all our pictures are made 
out-of-doors—we rely on sunlight to make the picture, 
and consequently with the approach of 
camera is put away. 

Some of us, perhaps, have been bold enough to try 
photography by artificial light, but for everyone who 
has successfully mastered 


winter the 


this technique probably 
Several have given it up as being 
involving the acquisition of 
This is rather a pity 


too complicated. or 
expensive equipment. 
because winter provides all sorts 
of opportunities for family groups, pictures of the c hild- 
ren at play, eze. Is there no ca Sy way of recording these 
fleeting moments ? 

Fortunately there is such a method nowadays, and 
the change has been made Possible by the introduction 
of midget flash-bulbs 
hiring them, 

A midget flash-bulb is about the 
a car headlight. The application of 
from a torch battery to its contacts ¢ 
bright instantaneous flash of light. Each bulb. gives 
one flash only, and is then thrown ay ay. 

The special advantage of a flash-bulb is that it 
gives a very bright light Tor a very short time. 
like bringing sunshine s. 
snapshots again although it is winter and probably 
night-time as well, Moreover, be iuse of the 
duration of the flash, photographs taken 
retain their pontaneity, 

How can I obtain these bulbs and how do I 
using them? Are not expensiy 
flash-guns required, and c: 

Well. you can spend 
ment if you like, 
it here. 


and of inexpensive equipment for 


size of the bulb in 
a small voltage 
auses it to emit a 


v 


It is rather 


indoors, permitting us to take 


short 
in this way 


go about 
Synchronizers and 
ameras with special shutters 2 
a lot of mone on flash equip- 


‘on but we are not gong to recommend 
The syachro-flash method — in which the bulb is 


fired by the action of the camera shutter itself- 
require special equipment, but flash 
the home can be done Perfectly well 
method. This means briefly that the 
(set to * B" or“ T”) is opened, 
the shutter quickly closed — 

What are our 
stly, the bulbs: 


does 
photography. in 
by the open-flash 
camera shutter 
l, the bulb flashed, and 
as simple as that, 

minimum requirements for 
of the 


F 


this ? 


ir . many types available we 
recommend the following three for home use PF ; 1 
No. 5, and S. M. They are known as “ midget " bulbs 
and can be obtained. from the loc : 


al Photog; aphic 
a shilling each, 

an open-flash holder 
ained from your 


dealer. The cost about 
Yo fire the bulbs is needed: 
also can be ‘ 


this 
dealer, 


Many types 


obt 


ee 
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C AMILY 


PHOTOGRAPH 


By Alan Horder 


are available, the latest, simplified models costing only 
a few shillings, mt 
And now to take our first. flash photograph. The 
procedure is very simple when we have carried it pa 
once: but the following drill may be a help on our firs 

attempt, 
1 Load the 


C orthochromatic 


with film the ordinary 
“film used by most of us in 
the summer is recommended. . i 
Ensure that the flash-holder is switched off, anc 
fit it with a new bulb. A 

Arrange the group of people that we wish to 
photograph if need and will permit 
arranging ! Then focus the camera and adjust 
the lens aperture if necessary, If we are using à 
box camer 


camera 


they 


" T arer than 
and the subject is to be near rth À 
10 feet from the. camera we may require 2 


© portrait attachment.” Refer to the PUDE 
instruction. book. for guidance on this point ! 
need be, ? 1 
H Set the camera shutter to 7 B 7 brief time) 0! 


UU time; PR 

5) Hold. the Hash-holder just above the camer 
with the bulb and. reflector facing the ua 
open the camera shutter, fire the bulb, and clos 


t ‘k the 
the shutter, If you like, a friend ean work UR 
flash-holder 


while pungcutegte ron Le 

With practice the time that the shutte 
is open need not exceed half a second. 

6; Wind on the film, 


bulb. 


you 


camer 


ash- 
and remove the used fas 


That, briefly, was the method used for the pora 
panying Photograph, Which is one of a roll exposet f 
the author's family, in about half an hour one menni 
just before ‘The searnera: use 


e 7 eflexetype " 


the children's bedtime 
a modern 
view-finde 
Here are one or 
Photography which 
First, it 


box camera with large 


iflash 


two other points about opt! 
you may find useful. inary 
iS usually preferable to leave the (Sed 
Toom lighting switched on while flash photogra ne 
being taken, and this is quite permissible. “This € ter 
mean, however, that the time that the camera S^ a 
is open must be ke a fraction © ^ 
second. Otherwise eee 
lighting may be 
able to have 


Pl to a minimum 
5 d e 
a second image from th 


: . advis- 
formed be 


It may sometimes 
less room lighting than usual. 

Some method Of steadying the camera is nec san 
hie the ensai Is betas mark A ATA vipod. 
though very S an 


ry 


convenient, is not essential 


Please turn to page 94 


Soups 


ILL it surprise you to be told that beef tea 
and clear soups are no! nourishing ? Yet this 
is so, although they have their place in the 
diet as stimulants. After a long day when one's husband 
arrives home really tired he may find it difficult to 
digest a meal, but, starting with a well-flavoured clear 


Thick soup is rather different, because this will 
nourish as well as stimulate. As it is inclined to satisfy 
one's appetite I usually serve it as a supper dish on its 
own rather than before a full meal. Fried bread 
croütons or dumplings can be added. 

Dumplings made with self-raising (lour only, as in 
Norfolk, should be added only ro minutes before the 
time for serving. Suet dumplings (and try adding a 
pinch of herbs or some chopped parsley) take 15-20 
mins, 

Stock: this is the basis of all good soup. 

Cover bones (marrow bones are best) with cold water 
and some salt. Bring to boil and simmer very gently 
for hours. 

Water in which vegetables have been cooked can 
be used as stock. 

Fish stock from bones and heads of fish makes an 
unusual soup, but needs only 20-30 minutes’ cooking. 

Water in which ham has been boiled makes an 
excellent basis for lentil or pea soup—only beware it 
1s not too salty. The fat which hardens on top can be 
used to “ sauté ” or fry vegetables. 

Method. Melt 1 oz. fat in strong pan. Add prepared 
vegetables cut small, grated, or minced, and cook 
slowly to give flavour. Add lentils, soaked peas, any 
"left-overs ” such as macaroni-cheese, vegetables, 
Sauces, gravy. Add water. 

Simmer for 1-4 hours (or overnight on a range). 

Sieve if liked. (I suggest you buy one of the large 
food mills with paddle and handle which are now 
on the market. The food is sieved easily and very 
quickly. Apples, too, are excellent when stewed and 
put through without peeling.) 

If the solids tend to drop to the bottom or separate 
out, thicken the soup with a little flour or cornflour 
mixed to a smooth paste with cold water. Soup 
Powders are excellent for thickening and giving extra 
flavour, but do not use them on their own. 

Tinned Soups. These are excellent but expensive. To 
make them go further, add to your own soup if you 
feel it needs enriching, or add milk and make into 
cream soup. 

Chicken Noodle Soup. There are several excellent 
makes on the market, but I find they are improved 
by substituting J pint of white sauce for $ pint of water 
when following the instructions—add it just before 
serving. These soups take only about 10 mins. to cook 
and really do taste of chicken. 

Experiment with your soups, making them of any- 
thing you have at hand. 

Don’t swamp them with water, but thin down at 
the end, after tasting, with water, more stock, or milk. 
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Feeding the 


rj Family 


e 
I ss pz 
by Mildred Gordon, B.Sc. 


MENUS FOR A WEEK 
, Itis easy to get in a rut with food, but one’s own rut 
is probably fresh to someone else, so here are a week’s 


menus which may help you for breakfast, dinner, and 
high tea, or lunch and evening dinner. 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast. Bacon. 


Dinner. Liver and sausage. Runner beans, boiled 
potatoes. Plum pudding and custard (made with 
fresh plums and suet crust). 

Tea. Scrambled eggs on toast. 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast. Boiled eggs. 


Dinner. Steak pudding (with or without kidney). 
Shredded cabbage (cooked in 10 minutes), mashed 
potatoes. Plums and blancmange. 

Supper. Tomato sandwiches, cheese and chutney 
sandwiches, apples or other fresh fruit. 


MONDAY 
Breakfast. Bacon and fried potatoes. 


Dinner. Steak pudding re-heated. “Bubble and 
Squeak” (from Sunday's vegetables). Stewed 
fruit. 

Tea. Mixed salad. 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast. Grilled bacon. 
Dinner. Boiled ham, baked beans in tomato. Boiled 
potatoes and parsley sauce. Blackberry fool. 
Tea. Fried soft roes on fried bread. 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast. Smoked haddock or cod in white sauce. 

Dinner. Eggs on chips. Savoury cabbage. (Fry a 
little onion, tomato and celery in 1 oz. fat. Add 
shredded cabbage and 3 cup water. Cook 10 mins.) 
Welsh cheese cakes. 

Tea. Cold ham and sweet corn. 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast. Bacon and tomatoes. 
Dinner. Cornish pasties. Green vegetables. 
pudding and baked apples. 
Tea. Baked beans on toast. 


FRIDAY 


Rice 


Breakfast. Kippers. 
Dinner. Rabbit casserole and root vegetables. Jam 
tart. 
Tea. Cold meat, or pie, or salad. 
(Use has been made of oven or top of stove to avoid 
waste of fuel.) 


A DOCTOR’S DIARY 
by a Lady Doctor in General 


Practice 


HAD just. finished evening surgery and was 
dictating some leters to my secretary, when all of 
a sudden there was a frantic rin 
bell. Miss Wilson went tot 
breathless voice saying, 


ging of the night 
he door and I ov erheard a 


" Please tell. the doctor to 
come quickly, there's been a terrible accident "|, . 

When I arrived at the Scene of the accident there 
was the usual crowd of sightseers nearly suffocating 
the poor man. (Oh, how I wish that First Aid were 
à compulsory school subject y Jg eventually made 
my way through to him, and it was pretty obvious 
he had broken a leg, although he was still. quite 
conscious, 


“Its my leg, Pm afraid, 
I be off work with it 2” 

" A long time, Pm 
about six months.” 


" Six months ! [ye never been ill for 
six d 


T shart know 
myself. 


“You'll be all tight. There’s the 
They'll look after you in hospital, 
Several weeks later my secret 
been a message from Mrs, Edwards to Say that her 
husband was home, and please would I call in when I 
Was passing that Way. 
happened to be visiting next door that afternoon, 
so I called in to see how Mr. Edwards w 35 getting on. 
“ Ah, good afternoon, glad to see you back. How 
are you feeling 2” i 
" Oh, 


Doctor. How long shall 


afraid, Mr, Edwards, Maybe 


more than 
What to do with 


ambulance now. 
Don't you worry," 
ary told me there had 


If, thank you, Doc, 


' wife again, but I just don't 
at to do with my time. [t was ail right in 
with plenty of People to talk to, and this— 


and it’s 


hospital, 


EE o 
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apy, is 
er—what do you call it occupational hes, & 
it? l made a rug for the dining or ee Sahl in 
Edwards is quite pleased with it. A E T. 
hospital is quite a diticrent matter from se i 
5 2 I ace 
Kcd Edwards can find. you herir 
uscful things to do, making rug ERR oak Ys sell 
leather wallets. You might even bu m 
to your friends to help out the family buc E" isidu't 
© There's another thing I've been thinkin i tó pray 
you tell me once that you couldn't tind peu your 
much and that you were too busy PES happens 
Bible properly 2 You know everything tha 
is wit 


3 can 
ain the permissive will of God. qe aids 
overrule the worst circumstances so as to 2 inid side 
out of them. It may be that while you are i. Vire tid 
like this God wants to speak to you up Eus fever 
never been able to do before, because m 
been prepared to give time to listen tà nem d when 

“Tthink Moses must have felt very ^ fec ae his 
he had to run away trom the igyptians ae far side 
ume minding his father-in-law's sheep at t Bian for 
of the wilderness. How boring it must hine "rw 
him, especially when he had been mesh came 
king's houschold ! Yet it w as there [ cape eT 
and spoke to him, and gave him his E z 
to lead God's people out of Egypt. Lool 


agam 


You 
- " Exodus. 
in the first two or three chapters of. Exc 
ated 
have plenty of time now ! . "m 
" Perhaps God has some special message ) 


or Hun. 

some special job of work He wants you to do tor . 
Give Him a chance to talk to you. sod's claims 

7 Maybe you have never faced up to Ses vour life 
on your life; God, in His mercy, has AU iss killed in 
this time, but you might casily have pan. to meet 
that accident. Would you have been ready 
your Maker 2" vould, re 

" Well—no, Doc, 1 don't think 1 wo ha 
You see, Pye never had time to think ony A 
such things. | will study my Bible, as YAN. à 
any rate, it will help to pass the time aw Y ifi ind 

He did b gin to think, and so did pesas Then 
tried to help them whenever ] visited j ro:diie 
one day Mr. Edwards asked if he could 2 Scot 
with his brother, who was a minister en | had 4 
I gave my permission, and some time how he hac 
letter from the minister. He told of aa glad be 
prayed for his brother for years, "^ pes on " 
Was to find him Seeking after truth. | i yth husbane 
say that it had been his privilege to lead. penne wher? 
and wife in imagination to the Saviour A ind the 
they had seen themselves in all their need: il i 
too, they had scen the Lord Jesus Christ M asked 
and power, They had cach knelt Sis contro 
forgiveness, and given their lives over into! xd hom, 
A few weeks later the Edwards? retur! change - 
and I visited. them again. Oh I—what : e 
This time there was no grousing or ed 
questioning. They were full of a ae st intere 
peace, and Mr, Edy ards was surrounded by 
books and missio 
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pout 
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he had th for ain? 
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nary magazines. 
as more than interest; life 
conviction that there was a purpose “ak ng f 
even while convalescing, and he was looking. 
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HE other day we celebrated the 
Bundles first birthday. Jane had 
ked about the Bundle's birthday 


for weeks beforehand, and planned what 
she was going to give her, but when it 
came to the point no new gift had bee 
bought or made, for all the pla 
various beloved old toys were dug out of 
the children’s toy-box, wrapped up lov- 
ingly in coloured paper, and solemnly 
presented 10 the Bundle with as much of 
a“ see-what-a-lovely-surprise " air as if 
the Bundle had never seen them before ! 


day: 


in her birthday card, 
the Bundle most lovingly. ‘The Bundle 
held it upside down, scratched it experi- 
tally to see whether it made the same 
ng noise as a newspaper does, and 


me 
satisfy 
crumpled it up. 4 

In the afternoon we had a small birth- 
day-party. It was a fine day, warm enough 
to have tea out of doors. The guests of 
honour were the doctor who superintended 
at Bundles birth, and his wife: they hadn't 


y Lindsay Hughes 


seen her for a long time, and were suitably 
complimentary about her five teeth, 
lovely brown sunburn, and the curls that 
are just beginning to sprout on her little 
round head. 

When the party w: 
bedtime, Jane said 7 
my pr: ial one about 
the Bundle, be ps God doesn't 
know about it being her birthday." S 
the Bundle was duly prayed for in a special 
birthday prayer. 

I don't know how other parents get on, 
but we have found our attempts at giving 
religious instruction to our children full of 
unexpected turns. When Jane first came 
into the world my friends, who were 
parents of long experience, told me how 
important it that children should 
om the very ained in the habit 
iven the youngest baby," 

can be trained by observation, 
at bedtime you kneel in silence by 
the cot and pray for your baby, he will 
get so used to seeing you do it that it will 
become an instinct with him to do the 
1, When he is old enough to 


over and it w 
y“ When I 


vas a practice I followed with Jane—but 
for some time she didn’t seem at all appre- 
ciative. One evening, when she was about 
two. she expressed an opinion on the 
subject ad in no uncertain terms. As I 
knelt there by her cot she watched me for 
a moment or two, then said in a bored 
voice, “ Bye-bye, Mummy.” rolled over 
and turned her back on me. I couldn't 
help laughing inwardly at this dismissal ! 
But we went on with our little nightly 
ritual, and as Janc grew older she learned 
to say her own prayer Veve never 
taught her a set form of prayer other than 
the Lord's. Prayer, but have encouraged 
her to say what ri ly are her own pri 
These do tend to become set prayers. 
though, with the same petitions repeated 
night after night (ever since a visit to the 
»o she has prayed, with some trepidation, 
that ** God won't let the animals get out 
of their cages ` But she does from time 
to time introduce new variants, as when 
she prayed for the Bundle on her birthday. 
On Sunday mornings Jane goes regularly 
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NO DARKER ROOMS 


(By A. Morgan Derham. Victory Press, 8s. 6d.) 

All those who like biography will find an in- 
teresting study in this story of Richard Baxter 
and his work in Kidderminster. This period in 
the life of a great Puritan minister coincided with 
the last part of the Cromwellian rule and the 
recall of Charles II. 

Until one becomes accustomed to his style, 
Mr. Derham's writing secms strangely naive, but 
this may well be because of the difficulty many 
writers find when producing natural dialogue for 
a period three hundred years before their own 
age. In any case, both the Story and the writing 
improve vastly upon acquaintance, though some 
may find the characters and their doings almost 
too forbidding and depressing. 

Baxter, a courageous man, troubled 
health and often in great pain, chose to lead a life 
of hardship so that his own lot might more nearly 
resemble that of the majority of his flock. He was 
loved for this and for his unfailing kindliness, 
although his integrity never permitted him to 
cloak his reproaches when he considered that to 
administer them would do good, 

For those “ with ears to hear’ 
definite message, but it also contains the story of 
a young girl’s romantic adventures and the 
ultimate happy ending to her problems, 
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LOOK BEFORE TOU LEAP 

A Dialogue 
Goodman. 

We warmly commend this refreshi 

of a difficult Subject, which keeps 
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called upon to decide if a case has been — 
As we could expect, the author docs not » iiy 
his punches ”—“ The Bible ts eie 
the special creation of man, and _Evo * xa 
equally categorically that he evolved from D ily 
forms of animal life. . . . The two are a 
opposed and irreconcilable.” He makes erat 
usc of a quotation by a leading evolutionist re 
the theory of Evolution is unprovable, but i io 
the ordinary Christian that it is not his e em 
prove the Evolutionist wrong. He gocs on id ee 
the difference between: scientific progress i 
moral improvement, and so leads to the I a 
that Christ meets the real need through regent 
tion. (Paternoster Press. 6d.) 


JUNGLE DOCTOR " 
From the same publishers comes Jungle vn 
and the Whirlwind. The groundnut scheme Ph easy 
opening of local mines bring the menace he lives 
moncy to the Jungle Hospital, and wre s hant 
of some, but faith and persistence arc trium] 
at last, (By post, 4s. gd.) 


THE RESTLESS FLAME NT. 
This novel is an attempted renonse cn h 
first part of the life of the famous St. 7 ihis ma 
The darker patches are not omitted, s p hanes 
turn some from the book. On thc o$ gles arc 
Augustine's mental and spiritual SOR his 
portrayed in vivid detail. The man 2" 4eas 
times, now so far away both in ycars an 


thor 

) rw c au 
come colourfully to life again, and m unusually 
to be congratulated on his success in ar 4) 
difficult task, gs. OC 


125 
(By Louis De Wohl. Gollancz, 270 PP: ;.M. 


All these books are available from C 


prayer 
the parent, and as I watch Jane at “ae chile 
Tealize more and more how precious ^ is that ° of 
trust and faith is, and how important h the yea * 0 
should help the child to keep it throug? sears; dt 
growing up. If we who are grown-up in rience 
far from grown-up in Christian UE 
remember always to turn to God ane jur cbt 
every turn of the road. trust Him for A out 9 
as well as for ourselves—He will guide will suis 
wisdom, and His understanding love V 
them €very step of the way. 
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by Enid G. Moxham 


OR the first time in the twenty-three years of 

our married life each of us was sleeping under 

a separate roof, and it was with rather a forlorn 
fecling that I went into the dining-room of the 
small hotel where I was staying. I placed a book 
on the table, but it was not easy to read with 
snatches of conversation reaching one from the 
other tables. Homes and Parents !—here were 
their representatives on holiday ! They talked of 
what they had done during the day and what 
they would do tomorrow. The intensely “ family ” 
favour of their conversation made me realize 
again the tremendous strength of family ties, and 
what a beautiful and satisfying thing family life is. 
An elderly man and his wife were cracking jokes 
with a small boy at the next table. Presently 
Martin leaned over confidentially, and said: 

I'm going home on Saturday. I shall have only 
one more breakfast and one more lunch with you. 
Will you be sorry I've gone ? " 

“Going home ! " There was no disguising the 
satisfaction in his voice, and I went slowly upstairs 
wondering just how and where our readi 
2 Samuel this month fitted into all this. l 
far-away David, in Hebron, Jerusalem, or in 
exile, mean anything to twentieth-century homes 
and parents? You'd be surprised—as I was ! 

David was a man with a great future before 
him—and every father of a family has that! I 
noticed David’s care to walk according to God’s 
will and plan. Each step was anticipated by 
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prayer for guidance: he waited for God's ** Go 
up ” (2 Samuel 2. 1). There is no miscarriage for 
those who are led like that. 

David made time to be alone with God to 
ponder His ways. Nine times over in chapter 7 
David uses the phrase ** Thou hast." It is a great 
encouragement to go over as parents, or with the 
children, some of God’s doings in the past and 
His purposes for the future, as we have seen them 
in our own experience and in the old Book. 

I'm sure David's children loved and admired 
him. We watched him in 1 Samuel rescuing them 
from their enemies unscathed. And David didn't 
just leave the bairns to their mother, but his 
great soldier-heart kept a place for each onc. 
There was the little nameless son over whom he 
grieved with Bath-sheba, and from whom he 
learned that sin, though forgiven, often leaves a 
trail ofsorrow behind it. There was baby Solomon, 
and the good-looking, restless, ambitious Absalom. 
Not even Absalom's treachery undermined his 
father's love. It seems as though David's nobility 
of character was best seen in times of sorrow. 
That makes a lovely study in itself. There are 
herbs that are most fragrant when they are bruised. 

We have fingered only the fringe of David's 
story, but as we read more about his life and loves, 
his failures and victories, I am sure we shall feel 
grateful that the Spirit of God inspired these 
records, and preserved them for our reading 
today. 


“ THUMB-NAILS ” 


When we were children a rare treat was to 
explore the drawers in a certain chest in my father's 
study. They were large, and full, and very untidy ! 
In one of these drawers lay some bundles of 
water-colour drawings. The sketches were small 
—50 small that there were several on each page. 
These, my father would tell us, were “ thumb- 
nail" sketches, made by our grandfather when 
something specially appealed to him, and always 
With a larger picture in view. Beautiful as these 
drawings were, they were only fragments of the 
finished picture which had taken shape in his 
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mind, and which would later come to life on his 
canvas. 

I thought of those ** thumb-nail ” sketches as I 
read through the little story of Mephibosheth in 
2 Samuel 9. Before time began God planned His 
greatest Masterpiece. Just how wonderful it 
would be, and on how vast a scale, could not yet 
be revealed, but down through the ages, for those 
who had eyes to see, God made His tiny sketches. 
The story of the Ark is one; the offering of Isaac 
another; here is one in 2 Samuel 9. They could 
not give the whole beautiful picture, but each is 


significant, for the Artist has drawn them in 
loving and eager anticipation of the glorious 


crowded canvas which is the finished master- 
piece. 
When the news reached the Court that Saul 


and Jonathan were dead. Mephibosheth's nurse 
fled with him to far-away Gilead. In their flight 
the little prince fell and became a cripple for life. 
His position and condition physically was thus the 
exact counterpart of our spiritual condition—far 
off, and unable to walk in the ways of God. 
Mephibosheth had no claim upon the kindness of 
the King—quite the reverse, when we remember 
how Saul hunted David. But the King sought 
him out to show kindness to him for the sake of 
another. And so this man, obscure and deformed, 
was raised to the position of a King’s son and 
provided for in every way. 

The work of Christ upon the 
piece of love of which this is 
ing— 

“Through the blood of Christ 
once outside the pale are 
God's love and 
J. B. Phillips). 

“ Your sins are for 
sake " (1 John 2. 12). 

" God, who is rich in mercy . . , hath raised 
us up together, and made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus; that in the ages 
to come He might show the exceeding riches of 
His grace in His kindness toward us through 
Christ Jesus ” (Ephesians 2, 4-7). 

“ My Song is love unknown, 
My Saviour's love to me; 
Love to the loveless show 
That they might lovely 

Oh. who amI, ~ 

That for my sake 

My Lord should take 

Frail flesh, and die ? 


Cross is the master- 
a faint foreshadow- 
you who were 
+ + Inside the circle of 


purpose” (Ephesians 2. 13— 


given you for His Name's 


"n, 
be. 


2 Samuel 
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can equally well be rested 


on a 
steadied by mea 


ins of a neck-sling, 

We have so far said nothing aby 
required. In fact. the bulb looks 
it is of the size recommended. 
given with each packet of bulbs, 
camera user 


chair or table, or 


out the exposure time 
after that—provided 
Exposure tables are 
but all that the box- 
needs to know is that he can obtain 
well-exposed pictures of subjects up to about cy feet 
from the camera with PF 1 p and No. 5 bulbs, and up 
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Here might I stay and sing, 
No story so divine: 
Never was love. dear hing. 
Never was grief like Thine. 
This is my Friend, 
In whose sivect pais 
1 all my days 
Could gladly spend.” 


David did not always live on the crest of a 
wonderful spiritual experience, “There were, of 
course, the days when he penned the psalms which 
the people of God have used ever since to help 
them in their worship. But there were other days 
when things went awry in the family or in the 
army: when there were high words at home or 
treachery in the camp: and. darkest of all, the 
days when, for all his energy and prowess, he had 
no power to conquer himself. 1 like to think it 
was of those days he was thinking at the last. They 
had taught him something which was now his 
comfort, and he sets it on record for us who come 
after. 

Although, he tells us; his home never came up 
to what his best moments, he so much desired: 
although it often fell short in organization, in 


hospitality, in good humour, in 
worship, yet God never breaks His prom to 
those who put their trust in Him He never fails 


to do His part. * Although my house be not...” 
(and here I fill in all that my house is nof because 
of my mistakes and failures) —" yet God hath 
made with me an ever asting covenant, ordered 
in all things and sure " (2 Samuel 23. 5). 


~“ The work which His goodness began, 
The arm of His strength will complete: 
His promise is * Vea and Amen, 
And never was forfeited yet, 
And in this assurance we may set out cheerfully 


and hopefully once more, and press towards our 
goal, 
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to about 7 feet from the camera with S.M. bulbs, 


The shorter distance for the S.M. bulb is necessitated 

by its lower light output, “This is more than compen- 

sated for by the exceptionally short. duration. of its 
“flash, which makes it a favourite when trying 10 get 
sharp pictures of children who won't stay still, 


(The photograph accompanying this article is of the author 
and his family, by a friend. “It was taken on Selochrome film 
wan Mfard Crafisman Camera. [nice £7 10s. bd. 
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CLOVERLEY HALL 
Near WHITCHURCH, SHROPSHIRE 


Boys’ Boarding School, offering a 

general education from 8 to I7, 

and taking a special interest in 

boys who fail to reach examination 
standard. 


Provision also made for exam- 
ination candidates. 


Christian atmosphere: Crusader 
Class: sound Bible teaching. 
Prospectus available. 


Headmaster: 
The Rev. H. N. DUNCAN 


KINGSMEAD 
SCHOOL 


HOYLAKE 
Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


A Christian Preparatory School of 200 
boys on a bracing part of the Cheshire 
coast. Staffincludes7 Honours Graduates 
of Oxford, Cambridge and London Uni- 
versities. Regular Scholarship successes 
to Public Schools. 


Prospectus from the Headmasters: 


A. Gordon Watts, B.A., Diploma of 
Physical Education 

David E. Watts, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. 
(Members of I.A.P.S.) 


St. Aubun's School TIERS Q™ 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
PREPARATORY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Boarders received from 6 years upwards. 


EVANGELICAL PRINCIPLES upheld by every 
member of the Staff, most of whom are Graduates. 


22 acres of playing fields and kitchen gardens. 


Headmaster: D. HARMAR-SMITH, F.R.G.S. 
(Member of I.A.P.S.) 


Scotland: 280 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Price: 9d. a copy. 


^ New Zealand: P.O. Box 6118, Te Aro, Wellington, C.2. 


This magazine may be obtained through any newsagent 
Printed in England by Billing and Sons, Ltd., Guildford and Esher. 


A Child’s Guide 
to the Bible 
by FLORENCE M. BARNES 


The writer depicts the back- 
ground to the books of the 
Bible, introducing the young 
reader to outstanding characters 
and events, explaining difficult 
words, and emphasizing the 
most important lessons. An 
invaluable introduction to the 
best of Books. Twenty illustra- 
tions. Size 81 in. by 61 in. 
33 pages. Illustrated. Jacket 


TIS Price 4/6 
€.8.8..M.. 


5 Wigmore Street. 
London. W.1 


CRAIGMOUNT SCHOOL 
MINTO HOUSE, Near HAWICK 


INSPECTED BY THE 
SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


A thorough general education is 
offered in preparation for en- 
trance to Universities and Col- 
leges. Girls may take either the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate or the 
General Certificate of Education. 


Principal: 
MISS M. R. LAIRD, B.Sc.(Hons.) 


in a lovely part of 
A GUEST HOUSE Wii D» uu 
Amesbury-Mere road, is open to those seeking 
Quiet and rest. Miss O. B. Jeans, Old Rectory, 
Chicklade, Salisbury (late of Marlborough). 
Phone: Hindon 226 


FRANKFIELD SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
SEAL CHART, SEVENOAKS, KENT 


Complete Secretarial Training for well- 


educated girls. Experienced tutors. 


Resident and Day. Christian Atmosphere. 
For full particulars apply principals: 
Miss P. J. Pedder Morgan, P.C.T., F.I.P.S. 

Miss G. B. Moncur, N.F.U. 


South Devon. — Exclusive Private Hotel. 
Unrivalled position on coast between Dawlish 
and Teignmouth, overlooking Lyme Bay. Own 
farm produce. Hard tennis court. Games 
room. Apply owner, D. Gingell, East Down, 
Dawlish. 


North America: 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto, 5. 


LIVINGSTONE HALL 


42 BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, 
(opposite St. James's Park Station) 


TOM REES 


S.W.1 


TUESDAY EVENING 


BIBLE HOUR 
TUESDAYS, 6 p.m. 
JANUARY 6—APRIL 21 


The Bible Hour is followed by a 
Prayer Meeting, 7.30-8 p.m. (approx.) 


HILDENBOROUGH HALL 
TONBRIDGE € KENT 


FERNHILL MANOR SCHOOL 
NEW MILTON, HANTS 
Recognised as an Efficient Primary and 


Secondary School by the Ministry of 
Education. 


Principals: 
Miss Winifred Duplock, L.R.A.M. 
Miss Mary Hanbridge, B.A., M.R.T.S. 


LARGS AYRSHIRE 
The Ideal Centre for Holidays 
with Christian Fellowship 
EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, TENNIS 
PUTTING and CROQUET 
TABLE TENNIS 


Conducted Tours and Cruises 
during Summer Months 


Brochure from Manager, or Tel. Largs 2084 


ST. ANDREW'S SCHOOL 
MALTON, YORKS. 
Recognised by Ministry of Education 
Girls received from 6 years upwards. 
Preparation for all public examinations. 
Principal: Miss G. M. Allen, B.A. (London) 


Private Nursing Home for medical cases 
Bright, attractive house staffed by Christian 
nurses. Single and shared rooms. Terms on 


application to the Matron, 17 Edward Road, 


Bromley, Kent. 
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EVERY GIRL’S 
MAGATINE 


contains serial and 
short stories, articles 
on sport, handwork 
and other subjects of 
interest to girls, to- 
gether with helpful 
- Spiritual messages. 
There are also com- 
petitions, puzzles and pictures. 


Price 2d. a copy, or 3/6 per annum 
by post. 


EVERY GIRLS 


* 


THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


contains articles on 
such subjects as stamp 
collecting, railways and 
sports of all kinds, and 
aserial story. Straight- 
forward manly articles 
on Christian subjects 


arealsoincluded month by month. 


Price 2d. a copy, or 3/6 per annum 
by post. 


* 


SCRIPTURE UNION 
DAILY TEAR-OFF 
CALENDAR 


Size 6” x 8j" 
The 1953 Block Calen- 
dar depicts a beautiful 
bowl of primroses and 
primulas. Almanac and 
Reference Texts are 
Printed in full for each day, 


Price 3s. By bost, 3s. 3d. 
* 


REBINDING 


We shall be pleased to undertake the 
rebinding of your Bible, Prayer Book, 
Hymn Book, or other cherished volume. 
We receive many appreciative letters 


from satisfied friends. Here is one 
extract: 


“Thank you very 


f much for getting my Bible 
so beautifully repaired. 1 am delighted wenn 
and would like to congra 


n tulate your Binder on 
his excellent workmanship, also for doing the 
work so promptly.” 


* 


WHEN COMING TO LONDON 


please include a visit to the C.S.S;M. 
BOOKROOM. 


* 


KINDLY SEND ALL BOOK ORDERS 
(Prompt Service) to C.S.S.M. 


By 
PAUL WHITE 


1. Jungle Doctor. 
4s. 

2. Jungle Doctor 
on Safari. 4s, 

. Jungle Doctor 
operates. 4s. 

4. Jungle Doctor 
attacks Witch- 
craft. 4s. 
5. Jungle Doctor's 
Enemies. 4s. 

6. Jungle Doctor 
meets a Lion. 
4s. 
7. Jungle Doctor to the Rescue. 4s. 6d+ 
8. Jungle Doctor's Case Book. 4s. 6d. 
9. Jungle Doctor on Whirlwind. 4s. 6d. 


* 


OUR OWN 
MAGAZINE 


edited by 
KATHLEEN FERRIS 


m 


The ideal monthly 
publication for the 
junior reader. 
Stories founded on 
fact, attractive pic- 
tures, and interesting features are 
combined in a modern-styled format; 
boys and girls of from seven to eleven 
years of age will look forward to the 
arrival of this favourite magazine. 
Published monthly. 


Annual Subscription 3s. 6d. 
* 
FOR BOYS 


; 

“THE CRUISE OF THE CLIPPER” 

by A. MORGAN DERHAM 

editor of The Boys’ Magazine 
It tells of inquisitive strangers, surprising 
adventures, mysterious and exciting in- 
terruptions to a holiday afloat. The crew 
of the Clipper make many discoveries— 
all unexpected, and some very important 
indeed, Price 5s. By post 5s. 6d. 


* 


May we suggest that one of the 
very best presents you could give would 
be an annual subscription to HOMES AND 
PARENTS. |t is at once one of the easiest 
presents to buy, and the most lasting in the 
pleasure and profit it gives; and on receipt 


of your order we will post the first copy 
with a coloured card. 
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(Water Slide fixing) 


BIBLICAL SERIES 


May be fixed to practically any smooth 
surface. Three sets now available. 
Beautifully drawn. Delightful colours. 
Each Bible story outlined. 


24d. set of six, Postage lid. 
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| A BALANCED DIET? 


-DEAR Miss BRIDEWELL, 
Thank you for your 
with your wedding 
say how many guests you will have to cater for 
at your reception, but as you do say the wedding 


letter asking for help 
arrangements. You do not 


is to be a simple one, I am taking it that it will 
probably be a family affair, with your very special 
friends as the only extra guests. 

In any case, I expect you will want to send 
out printed invitations as soon as you have decided 
on the time and place of the ceremony. These 
will cost you. about fifteen shillings per dozen. 
Remember while you are ordering these to order 
also the little wedding-cake boxes with printed 
wedding cards, to send. to those people who have 
Sent you presents, but whom you feel unable to 
ask to the wedding. These usually cost roughly 
five shillings a dozen (or slightly less for larger 
quantities). Before ‘going to the printers, decide 
whether or not you are oing to have a printed 
form of service. This is E spensed with these 
days, especially in the case o t simp e wi 
such as yours will be. However, itis à p 
keepsake of the Occasion for your friends and re- 
lations; the costs will depend upon individual 
requirements, 

The invitations should be 
wecks to one month before the 


Sent out from six 
date of the wedding, 


so make the arrangements for the wedding and 
reception in good time to allow for the printing 
You do not say whether j 


! à me, either doing the 
catering herself, if she feels equal to it, or engaging 


a firm of caterers to provide all food and drink, 
5, and glass, 

ou feel that the house would not 

it is better to hire 2 church hall, 

perhaps, or a room in a café, This would probably 

cost you only about two guineas, and saves a lot of 


- guests, and can scat up to that number, 
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reader s enquiry, 
» argaret Forster 
j helps her lo plan 
| the details of her 
wedding so that 
everything will be 
just right. 


clearing up afterwards. Some firms will allow 
you to hire the hall and do your own catering. 
but others will let the hall only if they are given 
the contract for the reception, In this case a 
moderate charge is round about four and six to 
five shillings per head, although, of course, prices 
vary from district to district. For this sum a buffet 
meal would be provided, with such. food. as 
sandwiches of various kinds, savouries, small 
Sausages, cakes, with perhaps trifle and/or icc 
cream, tea, coffee and minerals. The wedding cake 
must be ordered separately, and for a single-tier 
cake which would suit your needs the price ) 
from about £1 is. to £3 35. according to we ght. 

If you are going to do your own catering 
entirely, remember to work out approximately 
how much cach of your guests will need of cach 
item on the menu; Tf the reception is held at home, 
and you are planning to have fewer than a dozen 
d I would 
as ham and 
and ham, and salad, followed 


suggest that-a simple cold meal—such 
tongue or chicken 


- by a cold sweet, is casier, in the long run, to preparc 


set out than the large variety of “ bits and 
pieces " needed for a buffet meal. 

If you are clever enough to make your own 
cake, do make it well in advance—at least two 
months before the day. All rich fruit cakes are 
far nicer for keeping. 

You ask about the prices of photographs. 1 
think one of the best ways of ensuring some really 
happy and natural pictures of your wedding is to 
engage a firm of photographers who specialize 
in wedding photography. They will come along 
and take often up to fifty or more photographs 
of you and all the wedding party, and guests 
arriving and departing, and possibly one photo- 
graph in church if you and the vicar have no 
objection. They will then submit the best of these 
photographs for your selection. You can choose 
as many or as few as you like, and the charge will 


be about four shillings per photograph. If you 
have a firm in your area who work in this way, I 
do advise you to use them. So often the ordinary 
photographer's groups are far too stiff and formal 
to provide a living memory of this happy day. 
By the way, considering the poor quality of 
reproduction in the newspapers, press photographs, 
prints of which are always obtainable from the 
newspaper office concerned, are often very good 
indeed, due probably to the fact that the press 
photographer pops in and snaps you by surprise 
instead of asking you to hold a pose. If you want 
the Press to be present at the church you can al- 
ways notify the editor of your local paper. 

From photographs we go to the price of cars 
for the wedding. As it is to be a quict affair, you 
will probably be able to manage with two cars 
instead of the old-fashioned fleet, but the best way 
is to have a talk with your local taxi hire manager. 
With high costs these days, guests do not usually 
expect to be “ collected "' and taken to the church, 
but it is nice if you can arrange transport of some 
kind to take them to the reception afterwards. 
You should find that you will be able to keep the 
costs down to between £2 and £3, depending so 
much, of course, on the distance, of which I know 
nothing. 

Now, as to the wedding itself. I presume, as 
you are making your plans in good time, that 
you will be married ‘ by banns.” After the 
banns have been called on three occasions—on 
consecutive Sundays at the church where you 
wish to be married and at your fiancé’s parish 
church—the wedding may be celebrated any day 
within the following three months. It is essential 
for a marriage by banns that either bride or 
groom shall have lived in the parish where the 
marriage is to take place for fifteen days, so if 
you wish to be married at a church which is not 
in your parish you will have to find a kind friend, 
resident in that parish, to put you up each night 
for the required period. The vicar of your parish 
church will send a certificate to the officiating 
clergyman to say that the banns have been pub- 
lished in his parish. The certificate will cost 
your fiancé three and sixpence, and the cost of 
publishing the banns is seven shillings. In the 
Free Churches no banns are required. 


Should you wish to put forward the date of 
your marriage for any reason (and as you mention 
the possibility of your going abroad as missionaries 
this is not unlikely to happen) an ordinary licence 
costs from between thirty shillings to three pounds, 
varying according to the diocese, plus ten shillings 
for stamp duty, and cnables you to be married 
immediately at a specified church (provided you 
have the fifteen-day residential qualifications), 
Marriage by special licence allows the marriage 
to take place anywhere and at any time, and the 
licence costs twenty-five pounds. 

The actual wedding fees also vary in different 
districts, but may be about fifteen shillings plus 
two shillings and sevenpence for the certificate. 
On top of this, of course, your bridegroom will 
wish to make a donation to the church through 
the vicar—anything from a guinea upwards, and 
about ten and six for the verger. Your best plan 
will be to contact friends who have been married 
at the same church and find out what sum is 
customary, and then add to it if you wish. Then 
there will be about a guinea for the organist, 
and if you are having a choral wedding, the fees 
for the choir, which are from about five to ten 
shillings for cach man, and one shilling to two and 
sixpence for cach boy. 

In case you are not one of these independent 
modern couples pooling resources, I give you 
finally a list of who pays for the various items. 
It is the custom, although in these hard times not 
strictly adhered to, for the bride’s parents to pay 
for trousseau, linen and plate, printing, flowers 
(except the bridal bouquets), wedding cars (except 
the bridal car), reception and photographs. 

The following iter are traditionally the 
bridegroom’s responsibility: fees for banns and 
licences, the marriage service, organist and choir, 
bouquets for bride and bridesmaids, button- 
holes for himself, ushers and relatives, presents for 
bridesmaids, and bridal car from the church. 

It only remains for me now to wish you both 
in your future life together—and 


z 


every happinc 
may the sun shine on your wedding day ! I shall 
be writing again to answer your query about 


furnishing. 
Yours very sincerely, 
MARGARET FORSTER. 


(The prices mentioned in this article were checked by the author in her own district at the time of writing, but they 
are likely to vary, of course, with time and place.) 
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eee 


quum 
C ) ait series 
of 


anonymous articles 


T scems only yesterday that as a 
darling of a pigmy size ” 
in Wordsworth’s language) 


“six years 
I was (to continue 


Fretted by sallies of my mother's kisses, 
With light upon me from my father's eyes, 


And yet today my own little irrepressible six- 
year-old and his irresistible brother remind me 
that a day of four-and-twenty years rather than 
hours has passed since those carefree times, 
Many are my childhood recollections from which 
I have been invited to draw, not now Intimations 
of Immortality, but intimations of wise (and unwise) 
parenthood. 

I recall with pride the Christian atmosphere 
of my humble home. I can recapture my father’s 
voice as he prayed or read the Scriptures aloud. 
As a family we proved the truth of Dr. A, J. 
Cronin’s slogan—'* The family that prays together 
stays together." 

My parents were regular in their attendance at 
divine worship, their Sundays were spent as 
befits the Lord's Day, and as the children grew 
older they showed generous hospitality to strangers 
especially to those of “low degree " who were 
not always sought after by others on a higher 
social plane. My mother rarely turned a beggar 
away without some encouraging word and kindly 
deed. However hard the times were, there was 


always something set aside “ for the Lord's 
work.” 


In these respects they set a wort 
we must analyse, affectionately, their limitations, 
and benefit from their mistakes. It must be at 
once recorded that my parents accepted odds that 
I could never bring myself to accept. A small 
terraced house, no bathroom or modern amenities, 
no garden—and living with my paternal grand- 
parents ! Those were the conditions into which 
five children were born. How my mother worked 


hy example, but 
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to keep the peace and make a “ go ” of things— 
all honour to her for her efforts ! My parents 
seemed to accept inconvenience as if such an 
attitude was necessarily virtuous, and without 
seeking an alternative. No attempt seemed to 
be made to correlate the size of the family with 
cither the available accommodation or the family 
income. Talking of money, my parents wiscly 
kept one purse, regarding their income as a joint 
affair, their worldly wealth as belonging equally 
to both. Father spoilt this sensible arrangement 
by refusing to accept any responsibility, and not 
infrequently complaining about the misuse of 
family funds. 

I have reason to remember my father’s hot 
temper, but as mother used aptly to say, ‘ his 
bark is worse than his bite." He was inclined to 
shout when angry, and make a show of passion 
which, though menacing, did not hurt. My parents 
were often divided on matters of discipline, and 
sometimes even their private disagreements were 
aired in the presence of their children. 

Always volatile, often unpredictable, father 
found it difficult to show feclings of affe 
Little surprises for mother, birthday or Ch 
presents, a few flowers on a wedding anniversary— 
these were gestures which never occurred to him. 
They can mean so much to a tired wife and mother. 
Although excellent as a nurse (and how I re- 
member the rocking chair !), his interest seemed 
to cease when baby days were over. I never 
remember him playing with us or reading to us as 
children, nor do I remember him discu ing a 
career or offering guidance in early adolescence on 
the meaning and mysteries of life. He seemed to take 
it for granted that we knew where we were going, 
and that to do well was a matter of course rather 
than to be deserving of praise. On the other 
hand, and in an equally phlegmatic way, he 
poured his life savings, representing years of toil 
and sweat, into my education. : 

My mother was an infinitely patient woman. 
She would sing her children to slecp, instead. of 
deeming that her infants when warm and well 
and correctly fed required no further attention. 
Nor was an carly bed-time strictly enforced. 1 
remember how often an over-tired mother en- 
dured noisy children long after it was either 
reasonable or necessary. 

But memory has the happy trick of retaining thc 
pleasant things, and it is a great tribute to my 
parents that they managed as well as they did. 
Their limitations, of which I have written dis- 
passionately, were duc to a lack of education, their 
cconomic circumstances, and their environment. 
1f, in any small measure, I am a better parent, it 
can be due only to the opportunities they provided. 
Still spared, they are as indispensable to one an- 
other today as ever, having emerged from the 


difficulties of life to enjoy a companionship of 
unfading richness. 


Thinking of them, 
learning from their 


emulating their virtues, 
mistakes, I can only pray 


O Lord, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train ! 


nad ie Ne 


He began it dramatically by bouncing 
on the springs of his cot—removing the 
mattress and jumping up and down He has 
done this before, of course, and has been 
told not to do it before—and this time it 
was once too often. The long-suffering 
springs couldn't take Robin's weight any 
longer, and they broke. Robin, surprised 
and injured, found himself on the floor. 

** [ hurt, I hurt,” he sobbed. 

** Cot hurt, too," said father grimly. 

Mother went into the kitchen to get 
the breakfast. Robin, still in his nightgown, 
came in and asked for a drink of milk. He 
was given some from a bottle that was 
already open and in use; that didn't suit 
Robin at all. He wanted some from one 
of the lovely new bottles that still stood, 
pristine white and silver-topped, outside 
the front door. “ Don't want that milk, 
want ¢his milk,” said Robin. 

“You'll have that milk and like it,” 
said mother, still feeling sore about the 
broken cot-springs (more expense !). 

Jane, yesterday, had complained that 
her milk tasted sour, and on inspecting 
it I found it had “ turned," and so she was 
given fresh milk. Robin, remembering 
this, decided to follow a like path. “ My 
milk flower, he insisted.“ Nasty! 
Flower 1” 

| sampled a little. “It’s not sour at 
all, Robin. It's perfectly all right. Drink 
it up, there's a good chap." 

Robin put his mug down untouched— 
I mean untasted—and said, head in air, 
“I won't drink it.” 

“ All right,” I said indifferently, “ don't. 
I don't mind." 

Robin hated that. ** You do mind! You 
do mind!” he cried, full of frustration, 
since he hadn't managed to goad me 
into crossness. After which he suddenly 
calmed down, drank his milk, and went 
meekly to sit in his high-chair ! 

It was a hectic breakfast. We had over- 
slept, and my husband and Jane—the two 
members of the family who both have to 
leave home immediately after breakfast — 
had to rush, and be rushed, through their 
meal with the clock planted in the middle 
of the table as a reminder. Robin spread the 
carpet round his high-chair with a liberal 
scattering of bits of herring and bread-and- 
butter and apple. I got the dustpan and 


T was undoubtedly Robin's morning. 


Portrait © 


by Lindsay Hughes 


brush, swept it up before he could tread it 
into the carpet, saw Jane off to school, 
Father off to his job, dressed Robin (there 
hadn't been time to dress him before break- 
fast), and sent him out into the garden to 
play while I washed up the breakfast things. 

Presently he came trailing in: “ Can I go 
and play with David ? " David is four, and 
lives next-door. 

“ Yes," I said, and took him round to 
David's house. The two began playing 
amicably together in David's garden and 
I went back to the house. 

I had just finished bathing and feeding 
the Bundle, and put her into her pram, when 
David's mother came round. * Has Robin 
come home?" she asked. “I saw David 
playing by himself just now in the sand-pit 
and asked where Robin was, and he said 
Robin had gone home a long time ago." 

We looked in both gardens and up 
and down the road, but there was no sign of 
Robin. 

Now Robin, for all the troubles he gets 
into, leads a charmed life. We have donc 
all we can to teach him road-sense, and 
when he goes for a walk with Jane and 
me he always keeps to the inside of the 
pavement. He has never strayed away 
from home. 

But I began to feel very worried. At 
the back of our house are school playing- 
fields, and in them are old air-raid shelters, 
one of which is flooded. The entrance is 
roughly blocked with an improvised 
barrier of wooden planks, and I have re- 
peatedly told Jane she must never go in or 
let Robin go in there. Also, there are 
nearly always a_number of groundsmen 
working in the fields, who know the chil- 
dren and keep a friendly and protective 
eye on them. But... 

At this point Jane returned from school. f 
Together we scoured the cricket-field, 
including the air-raid shelters. No sign 
of Robin. 

We walked down the road to an old 
bomb-site where houses are being rebuilt. 
As I said earlier, Robin had never strayed 
away from home—but there’s always a 
beginning to everything; this might be 
Robin’s first excursion into the great 
unknown. But there was no Robin to be 
scen, and the builders had not seen him. 


Please turn to page 107 


TRAIN 


that 


TODDLER 


| by Dof Merrell 


OOKING round at the children of today one is 
struck very forcibly with the unpleasant fact that 
nine out of ten mothers are haphazard in the way 

they bring up their children. "They've a lot of nice, 
comfortable, but vague ideas of what they want 
Johnny or Susan to be like when they're older, yet 
they don't set about consciously training them. They 
ncver get down to brass tacks, but just go on from 
day to day drifting along, hoping the children will 
“turn out all right.” 

Your toddler is in one sense like a piece of soft, shape- 
less plasticine, the moulding of which lies in your hands. 
It’s quite a responsibility, isn't it? You can mould 
that toddler the right way, so that he'll grow up to be 
the kind of person you'll be proud of, or you can 
turn him into a little gangster, noisy, rough, and rude, 
and quite beyond your control. v 

I think you will find it a tremendous help if you 
can only get a clear picture in your own mind of what 
you want your child to be like. This will enable you 
to decide exactly what are the characteristics you are 
aiming at instilling in him. You could make a list 
of them if it helped. 

To start with, what about honesty ? You want your 
boy or girl to be honest, don't you? Really honcst, 
that is, not thinking that little things don't matter, 
or having a vague idea that " winning things" is 
quite justified. Make up your mind then to teach 
your toddler to speak the truth, for such things don't 
come automatically. Good qualities have to be taught! 
So teach your children to be honest in all things—to 
own up to breakages, for ample—but don’t punish 
them too severely when they do, or next time they'll 
be too frightened to tell you they did it. One can be 
too severe with children, so that they become deceitful 
and evasive from sheer fright. And be sure always to 
speak the truth yourself. If your child hears you telling 
" fairy tales," he'll soon follow your e ample. What 
mother does must be right, he thinks. 

If you've a boy, I'm quite sure you want him to be 
courageous and independent. Well, don't rush out 
and fuss over him every time he falls ! Neither is the 


offering of a sweet very good training. After all, if 


a child finds he’s given a sweet every time he cries 
hard, it’s only common sense he's going to let out 


a good yell when he falls. He's got to make sure of 


that sweet ! 


Don't rush to do things for him every time he 
roars with frustrated rage, because he can't manage 
something for himself. Sometimes, if you leave him 
alone, he'll find a way of doing it, or perhaps you 
can help him or show him how, but don't always 
do it for him! The sooner he lcarns to do things for 
himself, the better, 

You don’t want him to be greedy, do you? You 
want him to be generous. Teach him, then, to offer 
his little bag of sweets to others first before he has one 
himself. It’s just as easy to teach a child to give as to 
take. Selfishness is at the root of most of the evils in 
the world. If every mother taught her child to be 
unselfish it would be rather a different place, 

Don’t shower your toddler with too many ex- 
pensive toys. It’s not teally necessary for him to 
have a tricycle or a motor-car just because the boy 
next door has one, you know. Ifhe is given things too 


easily you'll find as he grows older he'll take it for 
granted everything is going to be handed to him on a 
plate. We aren't all equal in this life, we haven't all 
got an equal amount of money, and a toddler might 
just as well learn this while he's young. It'll come easier 
then than later on, In any case, it isn’t expensive toys 
that make children happy. Let them learn the joys 
of pretending, of making the best of what they have. 
Apart from anything celse, it will teach them to use 
their imagination. 

What about teaching him that a thing worth doing 
at all is worth doing well? So many youngsters these 
days have no idea of ever putting their heart into a 
Job. They want their money, but as for working 
conscientiously for it, giving of their best, they would 
regard that as merely foolish. Some of them openly 
state that they haven't any intention of doing any 
work they can possibly avoid. What a dreadful 
attitude to take ! This country’s in a bad cnough 
State as it is. We can't afford to produce lazy people, 
people who won't work for their money. In any 
case, is there any satisfaction in the world to equal that 
of knowing that a job's been well done ? Of knowing 
that one has done one’s utmost ? So teach your toddler 
now to do a job well. Don't let him grow up with a ic 
" couldn't-care-less ” outlook on life. Apart from 
anything else, such an attitude never makes for hap- 
pines. A really happy man or woman is a busy 
person, a person who is carrying out his job to the 
Very best of ability, and is conscious of so doing. 
So don't let your child be lazy. 

How far have we got? Honesty, independence, 
courage, generosity, conscientiousness—it’s not a bad 
list, is it 2 

Lastly, what about that reverence for God and His 
Word which produces a robust integrity and a readi- 
ness to serve and sacrifice. Let him sce you drawing 
your own strength and direction from God, pray 
with him and for him, open the treasures of Bible 
stories to him, and you will have set his fect in the way 
of goodness and truc greatness. 

If you really set to work consciously to teach your 
toddler those characteristics, can you imagine the kind 


() 
of man or woman your child will grow up to be? 
I can, and I like what I sce. I think you'd have the 
kind of son or daughter you could be proud of, 
don’t you ? 
— 


Continued from page 115. 


in any way. The only child must learn at an early 
age to accept the fact that there can be no more 


brothers or sisters, and the parents must never, 
never, make the mistake of treating each natural 
stage of development as “a Problem” ! m 
In my opinion, only children as grown citizens 
compare very favourably with any child of a 
E 


I would have liked six. Adoption is not always 
the answer, and does not make up to the child M 


larger family. Most parents of only children 
have more time to train, to check, to rebuke— 
not more time to spoil. 
Yours truly, 
(signed) R. M. WurrrER (Mrs.). 
Poole, Dorset. 


4 FAIR Y TEA 


for a convalescent 


by Elisabeth Murray 


UR five-year-old was now con- 
valescing, but languid and not 
much interested in food. After 

breakfast- and lunch-trays had been 
sent back, practically untasted, to the 
kitchen, I decided something rather 
special had better be produced for 
tca-time. So we had a fairy tea. 

It was served on a mushroom. (A 
small round coffec-table, or a stool 
would do—but it must be round; 
whoever saw a square mushroom ?) 
I covered the table with a nursery 
cloth, lit candles as if it were a birth- 
day, and (with my husband’s assistance) 
the fairy tea came in to the strains of 
appropriate music—in this case a 
nursery-rhyme record on the gramo- 
phone; but the parental voice up- 
raised in song would be equally party- 
ish, if a gramophone or wireless were 
not available. The fairy tea was laid 
as attractively as possible on a pretty 
tray (we have a Peter-Rabbit one with 
the Beatrix Potter pictures). In the 
middle was a pink-and-white paper 
holder full of red jelly; on one side a 
tiny glass (or a coffee-cup would do) 
containing milk coloured rosc-pink 
with cochineal. (“From a special 
pink cow," explained Daddy. On 
little glass dishes were individual help- 
ings of all kinds of different things; 
orange sections, a few sultanas, some 
slices of banana, some gay glacé 
cherries, some stewed apple—served 
cold—with silver balls for decoration. 
And in the mouth of a shell I stuck two 
fingers of bread-and-butter spread with 
honey. As a last touch there was a 
cracker left over from Christmas—one 
of those miniature ones. 

Postscript: the invalid’s face lit up, 
there was silence while she studied 
each item in turn. Then she said, 
“Which shall I have first?" In a 
short time the decks were cleared and 
the tray empty. Good old fairies ! 


' N ANY mothers dread the day when their 


children will be really grown up. This 

is particularly true of the ** onc child ” 
family. Fathers are apt to be more sensible about 
this problem, for it is a problem. ** After all," 
they argue, * the child has to grow 
time.” 

But mother is given to sighing 
that he doesn’t understand a 
What it really means is that mot! 
to part with her children’s depe 
For years she has been thei 
forter. Determined to pro 
has studied their moods, 
taken payment in smil 


up some- 


and saying 
mother's love. 
her is reluctant 
ndence on her. 
r chief guide and com- 
ve à good mother, she 
likes and dislikes, and 
, hugs and kisses She has 
been well satisfied with this arrangement—but 
then comes a change. Her children are growing 
up. i 

They do not grow up all at once, 

It usually begins when 


they cause. 
Teenagers in a large fami 
quicker than an “ only child 


may seek to hold back the 
pathetic results, 

I was reminded of this When visiting an old 
school friend I hadn't seen for some years. 
I remembered. her son, Philip, as a delightful 
little boy, and reflected that he must now be in his 
teens and a great help to his widowed mother, 
When I met Philip I could find no trace of the 
happy child he had been, but there w: 


years, often with 


as a curious 


blend in him of “ the man of the family " and 
“mother’s boy." I found it uncomfortable to 
watch, and questioned his mother. y 

“No, Philip doesn’t go out with friends very 
often,” she told me, proudly. ‘ He doesn't like 
to leave me alone. Of course, he has a few school 
friends, but he says he would rather be with 
Mum.” 

I pointed out that this was unnatural and bad 
for a boy of his age, who would soon be taking 
his place in the competitive world in order to 
make a living. I was appalled at her satisfaction 
at keeping the boy so dependent on her, and said 
so. 

She was quite hurt, and resented my remarks. 
She said I didn’t understand, that Philip had 
been her only reason for living when her husband 
died suddenly. I came away distinctly worried. 

What was going to happen to Philip in the 
rough-and-tumble of the world ? What would my 
friend do when he fell in love and wanted to 
marry? Would she become one of those dreadful 
mothers who whined about what they had sacri- 
ficed for their children and drove themselves into 
neuroses ? 

But my chief concern was for the boy. Through 
his mother’s blindness he was going to know much 
unhappiness when his natural instincts asserted 
themselves. It is a painful thing when a child’s 
filial attachments are made to clash with his 
Progress through life, Many teenagers shirk the 
issue, and one sees them at middle age still clinging 
to mother’s skirts, The greater part of these 
sufferers are the only children of their parents, 


and the girl who “ always stayed home with 
mother ” is a common sight. 


What can be done 
to let their children g 
forcibly brought home 


about parents who refuse 
row up? How can it be 
to them that they are only 


caretakers, privileged to guide a child towards a 
happy, useful adult life ? 

No one would deny that filial love is a wonderful 
and vital thing. “ Honour thy father and thy 
mother " is a corner stone in our civilization, and 
one is shocked by reports of teenagers who show 
no honour in their homes. But there are still 
many, many children who are not allowed to 
develop naturally. 

The chief offenders are those mothers who are 
foolish enough to want everything to go on for 
ever as it is, themselves as the pivot of their 
children’s existence. They forget that nature 
moves in a vast circle, and that no life is possible 
without change. 

Nothing is more pathetic to watch than a 
mother's ** After all I’ve done for you " attitude 
when her child makes some attempt to strike out 
on his own. She can have no idea of the anguish 
she causes him when she makes him feel he is 
pushing her aside. 

The strongest chains that bind any personal 
relationship are those supplied voluntarily. If a 
child is made too conscious of what is his duty, 
he is likely to rebel, or at the other end of the 
scale become completely subordinate. But if he 
grows up with the idea that his voluntary acts 
of doing his duty are appreciated, then a sense of 
duty to his parents will remain with him all his 
life, made stronger by the fact that the links 
in the chains that bind him to home are invisible. 

The most successful parents are those who live 
a full life. When a child is growing up, a mother 
who is a personality in her own right is a greater 
asset and source of strength than one who says 
she has never had time for interests outside the 
home. 

I have known occasions when a troubled teen- 
ager will discuss with a chum’s mother things he 


would not discuss with his own, because “ she 
wouldn’t understand,” simply because his mother 
had never attempted to fill any róle except looking 
after him. 

What parents should realize is that as their 
children grow up the demands they make on them 
will change. From being dependants who duti- 
fully do as they are told, children become per- 
petual questioners, and if they don't find satis- 
factory answers at home they will seek them else- 
where. 

The best way to deal with growing children is to 
remember yourself at their age. Did your parents 
shirk any issues when you presented them? 
Did you ever feel they didn't understand you and 
their answers were inadequate ? 

A mother is a busy person. 1t sometimes comes 
as a shock to her when teenagers ask questions 
more involved than ** What's for tea, mother ? ” 
If she is not to be found wanting as a parent 
she must answer honestly, must be mentally alert 
to prevailing problems. 

To those mothers who seek to keep their 
children young and dread their growing away 
from them, I would say, seek interests outside the 
home, something to replace your way of living 
when your children are standing independently 
on their own feet, making their own decisions and 
apparently able to do without you. 

A child who timidly clings to his mother when 
he should be learning something about the world 
is no advertisement for a good home. Rather 
he is a confession of failure on his parents’ part, 
a living memorial to their inadequacy to do the 
job they undertook. 

His sturdy independence will not take him away 
from you, as you fear, but by treating him as his 
development demands you will be forging links 
that will last a lifetime. 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT continued from page 103. 


Then we met a friend, who said she had scen him 
swinging to and fro on David's garden-gate about 
two-and-a-half hours earlier. 
wo-and-a-half hours! And he hadn't been scen 
since | : 

My husband came home, and I gave him and Jane 
their lunch, and set off for the police station. Someone 
might have found Robin and brought him in. . . - But 
the police had not got any lost little boys, and when I 
said Robin hadn't been seen for two-and-a-half hours 
their faces became grim and they started telephoning 
other police-stations. “ If you don't find him by tea- 
time, get in touch with us again," they said. K 

I walked home, and the thoughts 1 had been trying 
to shut out were crowding in. All the stories I'd ever 
read in the papers about children lured away from home 
with promises of sweets and ice-cream, children lured 
away and murdered. . . . I tried to laugh at myself; 
Robin leads a charmed life, I told myself, don't be so 
silly. But the worries remained. j . 

There was one thing that was specially important— 
Jane mustn't see that we were worried. She adores 
Robin, and had been inclined to tearfulness when we 
couldn't find him in the playing-fields. As I went back 
into the house I prayed, in faith, for Robin, and for the 
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ability to behave normally and cheerfully in front of 
jane. 

J We gulped down our lunch and set off on the search 

again, while Jane, reassured (“I expect he's playing 
hiding-seek "—her name for it), went off for afternoon 

school Then my husband returned, triumphant 

—with a very sleepy, grubby little boy in his arms. 

He had been found curled up in the back seat of a 
parked car ! 

On two or three occasions lately we have been taken 
for car-rides, and the car in which we have travelled is 
always parked outside a certain door near by. Robin, 
seeing the car standing in a familiar place, had apparently 
concluded that we were all to go out in it again. In 
order to be all ready, he had somehow managed to 
open the door, had climbed in, covered himself up with 
a big travelling-rug and gone off to sleep in a dark 
corner. There my husband discovered him, still fast 
asleep and most mystified as to what all the fuss was 
about. i . 

“I not naughty?” he asked wistfully, not quite 
sure what he'd done wrong this time. _ . 

“You're not naughty—just awful,” said mother, giv- 
ing him an extra helping of raspberries. And thanking 
God in her heart. 


ABOUT SUNDAYS 


COMMON 


SENSE 


by Marjorie B. Wright 


“ 


SAY, can't you kids be a bit quieter ? 
What on earth will the neighbours think ? 
Do remember it’s Sunday ! ” 
A lovely (though hideously noisy) game 
ceased abruptly, and two rather sulky little people 
slunk away—Sunday becoming more firmly 
linked in their minds with the forbidding of 
pleasant activities. 

“When I’m grown up I shan't ever make my 
children go to church !” exclaims a lively little 
girl of eight, whose parents, keen that she shall 
grow up a worshipping Christian; take her to a 
rather dull grown-up morning service. 

What is the matter ? Where are we wrong ? 

It has been said, “ If religion bores nice children 
there must be something wrong in the way it is 
presented to them." I believe that is profoundly 
true, for generally speaking, if a child won't cat 
its food, then either the child isn't very well or 
the food is not suitable. So often we can get help 
about the religious training of our children by 
looking at the ordinary things of daily life. What 
do we do then when the “I don't want to" 
difficulty arises? Jack, aged 7, hates brushing 
his teeth. Donald won't wash his neck unless made 
to. Do we say, ** Oh ! poor little chap! I shan't 
make him wash—he may turn against soap for 
ever?" Or, “Very well, darling, we'll leave 
your teeth till you're old enough to choose for 
yourself whether you'll brush them or not?" 
And yet haven't we often heard parents say, “ Pm 
so afraid that if I make them go to church or 
Sunday school they’ll turn against it whe 
older.” 

So the old, old question is still with us: * Shall 
we make them attend worship when they don’t 
want to, and so risk the turning against it after- 
wards, or shall we let them stay away (and so 
form the habit of a non-worshipping Sunday) in 
the hope that they'll come to it of their own accord 


n they’re 
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later on? Betty hates sums—if we're wise parents 
we try to see that she is taught arithmetic in an 
interesting way—we play shops and give change: 
ete. We neither let her give up arithmetic (We 
know she'll need it in after life), nor do we scold 
or scare her about it. Jack’s tooth-brush phobia 
can often be dealt with by a nice-tasting tooth- 
paste and cheerful reminders rather than nagging: 
There is a middle course in these things something 
between driving and letting them off everything 
they don’t like doing. Yet so often when it comes 
to their spiritual training we refuse to bring He 
same common sense to bear as we do over the ee 
of their small bodies. ‘Take first the question A 
worship-training. Many churches, thank God, 
do nowadays cater for children intelligently— 
working along the lines of the children’s interest 
and not against it. There is cither a “ Children’s 
Church” or a little bit of the service in the 
morning is specially arranged so that they can 
take a real part. Where such is the case the dif- 
ficulty about getting the children to church Is 
very largely overcome. But perhaps we live in a 
place where things are not so casy. There may 
be only a rather dull grown-up service—a sonit 
which is really rather unsuitable. What then : 
Is there nothing we can do about it? I believe 
even in these circumstances we can do something. 
First of all we must realize that children, even 
more than adults, need some preparation for worship. 
An elderly man with very many years’ experience 
as a schoolmaster once remarked, when discussing 
children's worship, ‘ Children like to know whats 
coming.” There is a truth in that. It doesn’t 
necessarily mean that they want exactly the same 
thing to come for fifty-two Sundays; but they 
certainly do enjoy well-known happenings, they 
do look forward to joining in something they 
know. I believe we can get some help here. 
Worship is our way of telling God that we love 
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Him, and we can help our children 
to prepare for that great act in some 
simple ways. Of course, it will mean a 
little trouble, but surely it is worth it 


if it is going to lay the foundation of 


worship and praise for their whole 
lives. Whatever kind of service is 
provided, there will almost certainly 
be (a) readings of Scripture, and (^j 
hymn singing. — Now, even if your 
minister is very old and—dare we say 
-very dull, the Bible is not dull, 
and hymns and psalms can delight and 
thrill a child if taught in the proper 
way. I have yet to meet the Vicar, how- 
ever dull, or the curate, however young, 
or the minister of any kind, however 
old, who did not welcome enquiries 
about a forthcoming service, so that 
a parent might help to prepare the 
children to take their part in it. As 
a rule he is only too glad to tell you 
what parts of the Bible are going to 
be read, and what hymns and psalms 
sung on the following Sunday. 

Quite often onc of the stories can be told 
to the children at home, or a picture 
shown to arouse a feeling of expectancy. 
“ This is what we're going to hear about 
on Sunday "—or, * This is what we 
are going to sing on Sunday. Let’s be 
the choir practising, shall we ? ” 

Many of the psalms make good lesson- 
Storics—e.g., psalms 23, 121, 122, and 
137. Many hymns, too, refer to events 
in the Bible—'* God's Book of Stories,” 
When the children can read, even a 
little, they will like following the reading 
in their own Bibles. I think we make 
the mistake of tiring them with too long 
Services sometimes. The Bible, as always, 
shows sound common sense when it 
suggests teaching gradually, “precept 
upon precept, line upon line, here a 
little, there a little.” A little ingenuity 
on the part of the parent, a small Bible 
Picture-book brought to church and 
shown during a difficult part of the 
service, will do a great deal to help the 
small person through. Remember that 
a child doesn’t so much mind being 
tired—he will often play till exhausted— 
it is boredom he hates, keeping still with 
nothing to do, and if we bore him with 
worship we are surely doing not God's 
work but Satan's. But, as a parent said 
to me, “It’s the rest of the day that I 
find such a problem. Church and 
Sunday school, after all, take up but a 
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very few hours; children are bursting 
with energy, just as much on Sund 
week-days, and I don't know how to 
occupy them,” 

Of course, people vary in their ideas 
of suitable Sunday occupation. It 
often helps me to remember that they did 
so even in our Lord's day. The religious 
people of His day were shocked, really 
nocked when they saw Him plucking 
and rubbing out the cars of corn, and in 
healing the man with the withered hand 
they reckoned He was breaking the 
Sabbath laws. Are we quite sure that 
when we are shocked at Jack and Betty 
playing games on Sunday we are not 
thinking sometimes of what other people 
will think and not stopping to ask what 
He would think? Couldn't we plan 
Sunday occupations that the children 
like, and—this is important—keep them 
Jor Sunday? Couldn't some special 
toys be kept for Sunday? I know à 
busy farmer whose children look forward 
to a Sunday walk with him—it is the 
only time he can be with them; surely 
the God and Father approves and 
blesses the earthly father’s Sunday time 
with his children. 

It is the “ noisy games problem " which 
worries parents so often, I don't believe 
it is true that children are never happy 
except when they're. yelling—they can 
be perfectly happy and interested in quiet 
occupations, so long as Mother and Father 
are patient enough, ingenious enough, 
and above all unselfish enough, to take 
the trouble involved in providing and 
superintending such occupations. I 
know a mother wanting to “ get rid” 
of the children, who said one wet Sunday, 
“ Why on earth don’t you paint ? I never 
saw such children ! I gave you cach a 
new paint box at Christmas. . . . " but 
nobody wanted to paint—they were 
sick of painting. A few wecks later an 
aunt came to stay, who brought with 
her some new and attractive. painting 
books—pictures of * Stories that Jesus 
told." After these had been looked at 
and a little time taken up in choosing 
which story they knew and would like 
to paint, three restless little beings were 
settled and happily occupied. The aunt 
had offered a small prize for careful paint- 
ing, which added to the interest. On 
another occasion some of the C.S.5.M. 
transfers were brought and gave great 
joy. Outline texts to colour can be 
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bought, too. Flowers picked and bunched, 
and taken to sick or old people give real 
cipients, and provide 
people. 
I have sometimes been surprised and 
titude of old people 
s has been carried 


pleasure to the re 
occupation for small restless 


touched to see the g 
when a bunch of flow 
to them after Sunda :hool by one or 
two children, and if a small painted text 
is tied on to the bunch of flowers and 
taken by the small painter it is still 
ciated, and may be 


more greatly appre 
the means of helping the in 
think again of the things of 
Collecting pictures and making 
books for hospitals can be 
to children, and most missionar| 
are only too glad to send sugg 
“things to make” by be and 
for children overseas. Such things as 
mounting and framing pictures with 
passe-partout can give the older children 
work and are invaluable in the m 
field, 

I have found children quite amenable 
to reason when I have pointed out that 
Sunday is the day God has given us (a) 
for worship, and (b) for rest, and that 
grown-up people are often tired, and our 
games mustn’t spoil their rest. I believe, 
too, if we keep the idea of * Do this " 
rather than * Don't do that” we shall 
get help. If we can provide nice things 
to do ** because its Sunday ” we shall 
be on the right lines. rtain small 
-a specially nice pudding—a Sun- 
day box of sweets—all help, and although 
tiny things in themselves they all help 
to connect Sunday with something nice 
rather than with the idea of "a day 
when we mustn’t do this or that.” 
‘early all children love being read to 
by Father or Mother—that might well 
be kept for a Sunday treat. Reading to 
children often lays the foundation of a 
life-long love of good books—a precious 
thing to give to a child. If Sunday 
is God’s Day to us grown-ups and we 
take trouble to make the children love 
it, because we love it, the children will 
catch our attitude to it all and that 
surely is the crux of the matter. A 
present day “educationist " may tell 
us that painting a text or a Bible 
picture without understanding the words 
thoroughly is unintelligent, but the 
effort to do our best painting because 
the text or picture is something belong- 
ing to God is surely not valueless. One 
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who did a great deal for the furthering 
of better religious training for our 
children once said that what little chil- 
dren felt towards God was almost more 
important than what they Anew about 
Him. If we can connect happiness in 
their small minds with God, His House, 
His Book, His Day, we are doing a good 
deal towards creating in them what 
someone has called * an appetite for 
religion." That restless energy of child- 
hood, that longing to do things, is planted 
in them by God Himself, and because 
that is so we must work with that instinct, 
not against it; directing that energy into 
useful channels—not “Get something 
to do" but * Come and help me do 
this.” 

Does this sound rather unfair on 
parents, who after all need rest more 
than the children? It is a cheering 
thought that it gets casier in many ways 
as the children get older—they are glad 
to get time for their own pursuits and 
thcir own reading on Sunday, and 
gradually it rights itself if we have been 
wise and patient. 

Finally, remember that there is a 
good deal of nonsense talked about 
“ being taken to church as a child and 
so turning against it in after life.” 
Most of us who are middle-aged were 
taken to church and we continue to go— 
otherwise why all this talk about our 
churches being filled with middle-aged 


and old people 
As someone has said, sanctified com- 


mon sense will be our stand-by. We 
all pride ourselves on our common 
sense, but unless it is sanctified it may 
be rather a dangerous possession. Yes 
it is going to cost parents quite a lot, 
when the children are little, to make 
God's Day a holy and a happy day. 
It means a sacrifice of a bit of our own 
precious leisure, à getting ready before- 
hand of * plans and ploys,” but it is more 
than worth while. "I love Sunday 
here,” said a small restless person on a 
visit to an aunt. “ You think of such 
lovely things to do! Yow think of the 
things, but we do them.” Haven't we 
the answer here to a great part of the 
Sunday problem? And if we need 
further inspiration there is the thought 
© Neither will I offer . . . unto the Lord 
my God of that which doth cost me 
nothing." That has often been a help 
to me when I’ve longed for “a little 
to myself on Sunday." 
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y 70773 Sunday! 
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GARDENS 
without 


|» GRIND 


GARDEN can be a pleasure or an absolute 

bore. It depends to a certain extent whether 

you are garden-minded or not. | was born a 
gardener and it has never been any difficulty to mc. 
Curiously enough my clder son has caught the same 
disease, and is just as keen as I am. But there are 
cases where the father of the home just feels that the 
garden is like a great stone about his neck. In fact, 
I've been told that the best thing to do in such a case 
is to concrete the whole area and leave a little hole in 
the centre through which a tree can grow, so as to 
give at any rate a little shade ! 

It’s so difficult to sit down and legislate for gardens 
ofall sizes and shapes, as well as for soils of all characters 
and types. Furthermore, there’s the old, old story of 
One man’s meat being another man’s poison, and for 
some the garden must be a place where lots of vegct- 
ables can be grown cheaply to feed hungry mouths; 
while for others there must be plenty of grass on 
which the children can play, or even lots of flowers 
which mother can cut and use to decorate the housc. 
I am not proposing therefore to be dictatorial. It 
wouldn't be much good if I did, but I do want to 
Suggest one or two salient factors which can make all 
the difference between a burdensome thing and a plot 
which is a “ joy for ever.” 

We shall hope from time to time to come back to this 
problem of gardening and to deal with various faccts 
of the work individually. For the moment, however, 
let’s do our best to stick to broad principles. Rule No. 
1 is Don’t keep in the garden anything that isn’t really 
pulling its weight. Take, for instance, an old fruit tree 
that never crops and probably never will crop. It 
may be some old-fashioned self-sterile varicty that is so 
tall and big that it never can be sprayed properly 
and that isn’t worth while top grafting, and in any 
case nobody knows what sort of a pollinator ought 
to be planted to cause its blossoms to set. What is 
the point of leaving the tree in ? It would be far better 
to get rid of it, even though this may mean quite a 
bit of hard work in sawing it down and grubbing 
it up. 

Rule No. 2: Keep the garden as sim 


ple as possible. 
Get rid of all the 


unnecessary beds here and therc. 


Square, and so on, 


beds are often a perfect nuisance, for they must be 
edged. They make if difficult to cut the grass, and 
very often garden owners feel they must bed them up. 
But bedding out is one of the most expensive forms of 


gardening, and one which entails a tremendous 
amount of labour. 
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by 
W. E. Shewell-Cooper, 
M.B.E., N.D.H. 


(Principal, The Horticultural Training Centre, Thaxted) 


There are often, curious! enough, unnecessary paths, 
and even paths grow weeds and have to be kept clean. 
It’s surprising what can be done to save both time and 
labour if a path is thrown into the garden. | For in- 
stance, with some vegetable gardens there s a big 
dividing path going bang down the middle, and 
there's no need for it to be there at all. It would be 
much casier to grow a row of carrots from qne side 
of the garden to the other if the path wasn’t there. 
A line could be put down and stretched tight from. 
one end to the other, and the long single length of 
drill got out with the draw hoe in a few moments. 
It takes far longer to put down a line two or three 
times than to stretch it tight just once. Make then for 
simplicity in the garden and have a path only when 
you really need it for some purpose or other. 

Rule No. 3 is Don’t go in for muddles. It’s all very 
well to have a muddly garden if you are an enthusiast, 
or if you have plenty of labour. But if the garden is 
to be casy to run and look after, keep it as simple as 
possible. Don’t, for instance, have your apple, pear 
and plum trees planted on the edge of the vegetable 
garden, or else when you come to spray these trees a 
will find that the vegetables below will be killed. 
Further, if you feed the vegetables as you should, the 
apples or pears may easily be upset. Have a little 
orchard and grass, and your trees will appreciate E 
They will produce better coloured fruit and they wi 
bc casier to look after. If necessary have some chickens 
on thc grass to keep it down, providing you BENT 
have so many that your little grass orchard is turned 
into a puddle. . 

Having dealt with the “ don'ts," let's turn to some 
"dos." The simplest form of gardening is un- 
doubtedly the lawn. It's only got to be cut. I want to 
dcal with lawns as a whole in a later article, so I must 
be brief here. It pays again and again to have mechan- 
ical means of cutting. I had a letter only yesterday 
from a woman in Surrcy telling me what a blessing 
her clectrical lawn mower was. It can be plugged in 
just like a Hoover and with its long flex any woman 
can go over the lawn in an afternoon and keep it 
nice and short. We are very anxious to have labour- 
saving gadgets in the house, why don’t we have them 
in the garden, I wonder ? 

Next to the lawn I should put the flowering shrub 
border as giving the minimum of trouble. Please 
remember that | am not referring to the old- 
fashioned shrubbery which consisted just of a mass of 
laurcls and Privets and aucubas. I am thinking of the 
modern shrub garden which can be planted up with 
Specimens that don’t grow any taller than say four 
feet or so, and which flower beautifully and perhaps 
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£o on to produce the most lovely little coloured 
berries. 1 want to deal with the details of planning 
and planting such a shrub garden in a further number, 
but at the moment I would say that the whole point 
is that you mulch the ground with Sedge Peat to the 
depth of at least an inch, and then there's nothing 
more to do. No weeding, no hocing, no digging 
among the shrubs in the winter. Next year another 
layer of Sedge Peat and all is well for yet another 
twelve months. This indeed is the gardener's dream, 
à riot of colour all through the summer and autumn, 
and little or nothing to do ! 


ORANGE and . 


by Mildred 


EVILLE oranges should be in the shops now, so 
do try to spare some sugar for making some 
marmalade. Marmalade costs about 1s. 6d. for 
one pound, but can be made for one-third that price. 
Many varieties can be made using Seville oranges, 
sweet oranges, lemons or grapefruit. Seville orange 
marmalade sets best, and sweet oranges poorly, so mix 
them if possible. If only swect oranges are available 
use some apple juice to help the set. 
A basic recipe can be altered according to the fruit 
available. 


Ingredients: 1lb. fruit 
2 pints water 
Approx. 3 lb. sugar. 


Method: Wash fruit and simmer whole in the water 
until soft (1-1 hr.). 


In the pressure cooker use 3 pint of the water and 
10 mins. cooking time. 

When soft cut the fruit up into shreds very finely. 
This is done more easily when cooked instead of the 
old way of cutting when raw. Remove pips. Measure 
again the pulp and water. To every pint add 1 Ib. 
sugar. Dissolve sugar and then bring to boil, and boil 
quickly until a little marmalade will set on a cool 
plate or saucer. Push it along with your little finger 
to see if a skin has formed and will wrinkle. , 

Allow marmalade to cool slightly and stir before 
putting into jars to prevent the shreds from rising to 
the top. 

Last year I found that all my home-made marma- 
lade had gone by the end of September. There were 
no Seville oranges about. Grapefruit and lemons 
were expensive, so I used windfall apples bought at 
the roadside for 2d. per Ib. ; . 

Method: Simmer 1 lb. oranges with 1 pint water. 
Remove pips, and shred. Wash and core apples (do 


Something could have been said about the perennial 
border planted up with the dwarf plants that need no 
staking, but more of this anon. Don't go in for rock 
gardens: these are expensive in labour. Don't try 
flamboyant annual borders, for these take a lot of 
thinning out, transplanting, and staking. Stick to the 
little fruit plot, the small vegetable garden, the lawn, 
the shrub border, and the easy-to-look-after herbaceous 
border, plus, if you wish, a mulched rose garden, and 
you will find that your garden isn’t the headache you 
thought it to be. 


APPLE RECIPES 


not peel), removing bruises, ctc., and just cover with 
water. Simmer for 3 hr. and strain. 
, Measure orange pulp and water and add 2 pints apple 
juice. 

To every pint add 1 lb. sugar and proceed as for 
previous recipe. 

The apple pulp left behind can be sieved and used 
in pies or with custard or for making chutney. 


Apple Amber Pie 
Ingredients: 4 oz. short pastry 
è pint apple pulp 
2 OZ. sugar 
1 egg yolk 
1 egg white 
1 dessertspoon castor sugar. 

Method: Line a flan or sandwich tin with pastry. 
Bake blind—i.c., with greased paper and beans or 
crusts to hold pastry down. When golden brown 
remove from oven and take out beans or crusts. Fill 
with apple pulp sweetened and mix with egg yolk. 

Beat white of egg until stiff (turn plate upside down 
and white of egg should not slip off), add pinch of salt 
and 1 dessertspoon castor sugar. Pile on top of apple. 
Decorate with glacé cherry and angelica and brown 
in slow oven about 15 minutes. 


Apple and Orange Flan 

Ingredients: 4 oz. short pastry 

2 apples peeled and chopped small 
Juice of 1 orange 

2 oz. sugar 

1 egg. 

Method: Line flan or sandwich tin with short 
pastry and fill with all other ingredients well mixed. 
Cook altogether for 1-2 hour in moderate oven until 
golden brown and apple is soft. 


How 


by DOROTHY 


Do you like your husband ? 


Is your marriage so satisfying 
excludes having a close girl friend ? 


that it 


Are the physical aspects of 


your marriage 
as satisfying as the spiritual ? 


Is he nice enough to get his own breakfast 
and let you sleep late ? 


Do you try to help him by telling him 
his faults ? 


Do you keep your home neat ? 


Do you wish he 
effort to please you ? 


Do you want him to be his best ? 


would make more of an 


s Your Husband ? 


C. HASKIN 


It is more important to like, or respect, 
your husband than it is to love him. A 
beautiful passage in Ephesians says only that 
the woman should reverence her husband. 

Although husbands don't take the place 
of girl friends. you should use tact even in this 
relationship. A man can. without realizing it, 
be as jealous of a close girl friend as he is of 
another man. " 

God created the body as well as the mind 
and spirit. Each phase of marriage should be 
a satisfying partnership. - 

If he does, stop him. A warm breakfast 
will give him a warm memory of home during 
the day. Try to keep the same hours as he doce: 

If you do, stop. Leave that to his 
employer. He needs your appreciation to 
bolster his self-confidence. 

Do. by all means, but don't forget that 
sometimes it is better to offend the Goddess 
Neatness than to keep your home so tidy that 
your husband is uncomfortable. 
` If you do, it’s probably a good sign that 
you should be doing more to ple him. 

You can help him by being your best. 
Like attracts like. Nagging won't help, but 
self-improvement will 


Mow’s Your Wife? 


Do you realize the modern-day expense 
of raising children ? 


Is the fact that you married he 
that you love her ? 


Does she keep house as well 
mother did ? 


Is she extravagant ? 


r proof 


as your 


Do her friends bore you ? 


Does she enjoy living with your mother ? 


Are you the strong, silent type ? 


Do you show off your cooking ability ? 
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Think twice before you demand im- 
possible economies, The Lord has promised to 
provide for the children as well 
Not to her. A woman needs to be re- 
minded that you love her. 
If you preferred your mother's house- 
keeping, you should have stayed single. 
Perhaps you think so. But remember. 
no one can understand how another person 
can spend so much 
So what ? 
but she is polite 
be polite to hers. 


as for you. 


money ! 
Your friends may bore her. 
to them. And you should 


you imagine she does, you may be 
yourself. Check up on it. 
"UPpose there's no cure for that! But 
you did talk enough to ask her to marry you, 
so why not try to continue talking to her ? 

If so Stop. She needs to feel that you 
depend upon her, and as she must spend most of 
her life in the kitchen, let her think it is worth- 
while to Spend it there, Frog, « Christian 


Life.” 


fooling 


HOME OR CAREER? 


The Editor, HOMES AND PARENTS 

Dear Sir, 

I read with interest Mrs. Randell’s article, 
in which she puts forward a tentative defence of 
a carcer for the wife and mother. 

Many of the advantages she cites exist only 
because the career of writing, unlike almost 
any other job or profession, necd not take the 
mother outside her home, and can be arranged 
to fit in with her routine. When most mothers 
consider taking up work again, it entails set hours 
at a set place away from home ! In such circum- 
stances the children, I am sure, suffer far more 
than they benefit. 

When I was teaching I came across many cases 
where a mother at work caused real hardship to 
the children. The extra houschold chores may 
do little harm, but the undu nse of responsibility 
does. The eldest of a family had younger brothers 
and ers to look after; only children had the 
loneliness of an empty house, where the mother 
often left home before the child, and returned 
later than she did. 

The child who has too little of her mother’s 
time and full attention lacks, too, a sense of 
security. She has added fears to contend with. 
The children at school used to dread illness, and 
would come when they should have been in bed, 
rather than face hours of loneliness in an empty 
In overcrowded school we had no 


housc. an 
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sick-room; yet we had to care for children who 
could not go home because the house would be 
locked up, or no one would be there to look after 
them. Childhood is not always the carefree time 
that grown-ups assume it to be, and in their 
mental and spiritual problems, as well as their 
physical needs, children need the whole-time 
love, help, and understanding which it is the 
mother's to givc. 

Many of us remember the happiness of coming 
home to a mother who had both the time and 
interest to listen to our woes or triumphs, whose 
world was centred in the well-being of her family. 
We can remember, too, the sense of loss, of being 
deprived of a right, on those rare occasions when 
the usual first cry of * Mum " met with no reply. 
Surely we want to give to our children that same 
sense of security and trust, that knowledge that 
mother will always be at hand, whatever the 
nced, and that her whole-hearted interest is in the 
physical, mental, and spiritual well-being of the 
little world of her family. Too often the plea for 
the need of a wider horizon, a link with a bigger 
world, is no more than a selfish excuse on the 
mother's part to escape from what is perhaps the 
hardest, but certainly the greatest career—that of 
being a good wife and mother. 

Yours faithfully, 
(signed) Mary BATCHELOR. 

Runcorn, Cheshire. 


I ie — 


MUST “ ONLY” CHILDREN BE SPOILT ? 


Dear EDITOR, i 

I always enjoy your magazine HOMES AND 
Parents, but I wish to write to you on the subject 
The article * A Brother For 
Jennifer," by J. R. Batten, B.A., was an exaggera- 
tion from beginning to end. Frances-Mary, our 
three-year-old daughter, goes to a nursery class— 
and she is not the only “ only " child in that class; 
she is not, and never has been, a lonely, shy little 
girl! For a very short time, a matter of wecks 
only, she had an imaginary playmate—a a 
cat named Janet; and one or two days we had to 
include three other cats into the family circle— 
Flufly, Smoky, and Timmy. Just a phase, Eu 
like all stages of development of a normal chil 2 
it passed. Frances-Mary was not à ome ee 
neither was there any " deep-felt need ” w uich 
had to be met by the creation of an imaginary 


of the only child. 


eae PEN EAA | A a 
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companion; | maintain it was a normal part of 
her development and did not ** present a problem." 

Our only child is not spoilt: it requires no effort 
to teach her other people’s point of view. She 
does not have “sole claim to attention "—real 
love and security she has, it is her right; the right 
of ev child, whether an “ only " or one of a 
family. Frances-Mary is not lazy and does not 
accept ‘‘slavish service." Like most small 
children, she adores playing with water, and so 
she has been trained to wash her own “ shorts." 
(I am merely the big grown-up Mummy who 
can reach the line to hang them out !) 

An awful lot of rot is talked and written about 
the only child. I am an only child; my hus- 
band is an only child. My mother thought 
four children an ideal family; my husband and 

Please turn to page 105 


A DOCTOR’S DIARY 
by a Lady Doctor in General 


Practice 


sort of weather this morning, isn't it 2 
Who's waiting to sce us today 

“There are only three at the moment, Doctor, 
I've put their cards on the desk for you.” 

“Thank you. So the first is Mrs. Young. She's 
nearly as depressing as the weather ! She doesn’t seem 
to be recovering from her operation at all, but I can't 
discover the reason. There may be some physical 
discase which I haven't diagnosed—yet, on the other 
hand, all her symptoms may be caused by worry. 
I wish I could find out what it is that is worrying her. 
Send her in, Miss Wilson, and I'll sec if I can help. 

" Now, Mrs. Young, how are you this morning ? 
A little better, I hope.” j 

“ No, I’m afraid I'm not, Doctor. I seem to get 
worse instead of better. Do you think I shall ever be 
fit again 2 " 

“ Well, it’s early days yet. We'll do our best for 
you. What is it that you are so worried about 2” 

“ The trouble is that I can’t sleep. The irritation is 
so dreadful I could scratch my skin all over and pull 
all my hair out ! Then my eyes are so swollen and 
inflamed I can hardly get them open in the mornin 
My scar is so tender I can't bear anybody to come 
near me. My legs are so painful I can scarcely walk. 
EN and I can't work — I'm just all to pieces, 

" You certainly seem full of complaints, Mrs. 
Young. You know, I fecl sure you must have some- 
thing on your mind that's upsetting and worrying 
you. 

" Well, 


" ( Ar morning, Miss Wilson. It's depressing 


yes, Doctor—I am worried, only I didn't 
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want to tell you. You see, I didn’t want anybody 
to know, but my husband is going out with a young 
girl. If I do get better, I've nothing left to live for 
now.” 

7 Pm very sorry to hear it, Mrs. Young. I'm afraid 
if that’s the case you will have to face up to it—it's 
no good trying to fight against the thought of it. 
If you continue to look so depressed and worried, 
and let yourself go all to pieces, your husband is not 
likely to want to come back to you. It’s time you 
pulled yourself together and made up your mind that 
you are going to get better. Then perhaps. your 
husband might fecl more like sticking to you." 

" Its no good, I just can't make the effort.” 

“No, I know you can't by yourself, but there is 
Someone who can help you. Most of us make a bit 
of a mess of our lives, if we try to live them by our- 
selves. The trouble with sin is that it isn't only the 
sinner that suffers: quite often other people suter 
more. 

~“ But it all seems so unfair. I've been a good wife 
to him, I've never wronged him in any way.” 

"The same thing is happening all over the world 
in different ways. Think how inhumanly cruel the 
Communists in China have been to the foreign mis- 
sionarics, That's quite unfair, you know. The 
missionaries were law-abiding citizens, who never 
did any harm to the Chinese. The missionaries, how- 
ever, are not wasting their time moping and grumbl- 
ing. They realize that their lives are in God's hand, 
and that He will not allow the suffering to be more 
than they can bear. They have come through all 
their trials triumphant and victorious, and many of 
them are now working in fresh fields, 1 can lend you 
a book all about it if you are interested. 

" Before we can expect God to help us and take 
care of us as He has done for those missionaries, we 
must realize that we ourselves are also sinners. Maybe 
we are not such big sinners as some other people, 
but in God's sight there is no difference. * For there is 
no distinction to be made anywhere: everyone has 
sinned, everyone has fallen short of the beauty of 
God's plan " (Rom. J 23). We must understand 
not only that God is our Creator, but also that the 
Lord Jesus Christ died and rose again to become our 
Saviour. When we confess to Him that we are sinners 
and that only He can save us, He will forgive us, and 
we shall find that we have quite a new power in our 
lives. 

" If you will only ask Him, I'm sure that God will 
show you a way out of all your difficulties. He will 
give you a purpose in life, and the energy which you 
need to carry out this purpose.” 

“Thank you, Doctor. I’ve never thought much 
about such things before. I will think over what 
you have said, and I will try to follow your advice.” 

I saw Mrs. Young at frequent intervals for some 
months, but I couldn't seem to help her very much. 
She remaincd self-righteous and embittered against 
her husband. Like so many other people, she would 
not humble herself to confess that she also was a 
sinner. She could sce sin only in other people, and she 
could not forgive her husband. So she continued to 
be miserable and knew nothing of the joy of forgive- 
ness for herself. How sad I feel for her and all the 
others like her ! 


by Enid G. Moxham 


TRAVESTY OR TRUTH? 


“ J AM amazed that you have so quickly trans- 
ferred your allegiance from Him who called 
you in the grace of Christ to another 

* Gospel' ! Not, of course, that it is or ever could 

be another gospel, but there are obviously men 

who are upsetting your faith with a travesty of the 

Gospel of Christ.” So Paul wrote to the Churches 

in Galatia, and it is the why and wherefore of his 

letter, If possible, read the whole letter at a 

sitting. It is profoundly important. Every parent 

owes it to his child to be able to give, in a few 
simple words, what the Gospel really is. Neither 

we nor they will gain anything by following a 

spurious invitation. 

The Gospel rests on a sure foundation. Man 
played no part in its conception, and it is not 
true to say that * the Church " gave us the Gospel. 
It was given fo the Churches directly from God, 
and committed as a sacred trust to believers 
(Gal. 1. 1, 2; Jude 3). It is not man’s ideas about 
God (Gal. 1. 11 and 12), but God's answer to 
man's need (Gal. 4. 4-7). 

As to the Good News itself, it is not the keeping 
of God's law. Ifsalvation came that way we should 
all long since have been without hope. Yet the 
law must be satisfied -before anyone can be 
justified. God cannot alter His requirements to 
suit our sinful nature. But we can be justified by 


what Christ has done. By faith we accept His 
voluntary death as vicarious and effectual (1. 3-4), 
and we are free from the condemnation of a law 
we were continually breaking. Salvation is by 
trusting, not trying. No wonder we speak of it 
as the Good News. 

Has the Gospel no ethical value then ? It most 
certainly has, and Paul has set aside one-third 
of the letter (chapters 5 and 6) to a very practical 
consideration of its outworking. The life-force of 
the Holy Spirit within will, as we yield to Him, 
produce the true fruits of love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, generosity, fidelity, adaptability, and 
self-control—and no law exists against any of 
these (5. 22-23, J. B. Phillips’ translation). 

It may be that on the air or in books we have, 

at times, found only a travesty of the Gospel, and 
like Augustine we have to say, “ They served 
up beautiful works, but not Thyself... . Thou 
wast not these emptinesses, nor was I nourished 
by them, but exhausted rather. Those were not 
even any way like to Thee, as Thou hast now 
spoken to me.” 
PRAYER. Wake us up, O Lord, from spiritual sleep 
and from a dreamy assent to the smooth words of a 
man-made theory, and teach us, we pray Thee, to stake 
our claim in this Gospel of salvation by grace, through 
faith. Amen. 


FATE—OR 


The tragic accident at Wealdstone, and the 
application for a job, set us talking about many 
things. How, asked my friend, do you reconcile 
this disaster, with its indiscriminate toll of human 
life, with the love of God ? And why did a mutual 
friend of ours say that whether her husband 
obtained the post he was applying for or not, it 
would be God's will? It all seems so chancy. 
Wasn't it all Fate, anyway ? At first the reasoning 
sounds plausible enough. Bound up with it, of 
course, is the thought, variously expressed. that 
we might as well not pray, because God will 
alwaysdo what He wants, regardless ofour requests. 

I feel that my friend and I were talking ind 
two completely different conceptions at the bac 
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FAITH ? 


of our minds. She was perhaps thinking of human 
beings as pawns in the hand of their Creator, 
with the good things of life by ways of rewards, 
and the bad as punishments; or (as some would 
have us believe) we are all brothers and sisters 
in one large spiritual family, and the ups and downs 
of life are the rather arbitrary decrees of our 
Father for our ultimate good. I believed that 
God had explained things quite otherwise in His 
Book. The first Psalm (which we are to read this 
month) seems to be an epitome of God's explana- 
tion, and it throws light on the problems we 
discussed by the fireside. 

Two Portraits is an excellent title for this Psalm. 
Three verses give us the first, and three the second, 


and in these few skilful strokes the inspired writer word of each section aptly sums up the whole 


has divided the world into two. The New Testa- position—prosper (v. 3); perish (v. 6). 
ment often draws the same clear line. “ The We still meet men and women who, like the 


ultimate is black and white.” 

A man is often distinguished by what he abstains 
from as much as by what he practises (v. 1.) 
Notice the progress implied by walking, standing, 
sitting. To abstain from “ walking in the counsel 
of the ungodly " makes it easier not to settle down 
with them. And an increase of guilt seems implied 


chaff, have no sccurity, no assurance of a plan 
for their lives, no secret source of life and power; 
and those others who, having come into the family 
(John 1. 10-12), now know that their life is in 
a Heavenly Father’s care, that when they ask for 
guidance (as our friend did about her husband’s 
job) He is sure to give what is best, and that 


by being ungodly (purely negative), a sinner ** all things work together for good ” (Rom. 8. 28). 
(positive), and scornful (openly opposed). The Tragic, crazy and unjust things will happen in 
devil keeps his servants on the go ! a world which, by and large, still rejects Christ, 


Now the contrasts continue under the imagery and has its own prince (Eph. 2. 2). But in the 
of the Tree and The Chaff. A tree defies the heart of the man of faith is the quiet assurance that 
storm—chaff is driven before it: a contrast which out of the strange medley of joys and sorrows 
is exemplified over and over again in the storms which he shares equally with the man of the 
and stresses of life, and which God says will be world, God is fashioning a lovely and permanent 
finally apparent in the life to come (v. 5). The last pattern, 


THE PERFECT SERVANT 


How call Him Servant Who is Lord of All ? to the confidence and esteem of the great Apostle 
How sing His Service Whom to serve is bliss ? (Col. 4. 10; 2 Tim. 4. 11), he set to work upon his 
The Servant Who is Master to all Time. Gospel, perhaps with Peter's help, Mark wants 

it to be known for all time that he has found the 


E begin to read this month the carliest and perfect Servant, selfless, devoted, Who came not 
shortest Gospel, St. Mark. Each writer of to be ministered unto, but to minister (Mark 
the four records gives in his narrative 10. 45). 

some different aspect of the Lord Jesus Christ, 

and there seems little doubt that Mark had Resentment never stayed. His courteous hand 

particularly in mind that He was in all things Nor checked the healing flow of gracious words. 


God's Sc 


rvant fulfilling the Prophet's words in A Jonah might complain of service spoilt; 


Is. 42. 1-7 and 52. 13-53. 12. Forty-one times he A Moses strike the rock in hasty wrath; 
7 ) 3753 y es he 1 

u; the servant word variously rendered straight- A Peter use the sword in perils hour; 

way, immediately, forthwith, and the life he 


A Paul give stinging word for lawless blow; 

And these were honoured servants, great with God, 
By whom the great ones of the carth show small, 
But there was One exceeded . . ." 


portrays is crowded with action and unwearying 
energy in the pathway appointed by God. ` 

John Mark knew only too well the failure and 
fitfulness of much of our service for God. Had 
he not set out with all the enthusiasm of a young And it may be as we read through again the 
disciple on a hazardous missionary journey in loving record of a life so full from end to end with 
company with Paul and Barnabas (Act 12. 25 and lowly service, we shall learn a little better how 
13. 5 v. 13), only to return home before the work “ to wear with ease His easy yoke, and serve Him 
was completed ? And when, in late years, restored gladly Who so gladly served.” 


SCRIPTURE UNION READINGS FOR FEBRUARY* 


Galatians 7 ajs 5. 16-26 14 - & Je 5 
m jd. 18-24 98 — .. — 6. [-18 DS om Is 5 3 Ta 
S uS NX 16 i 
rA Psalms 8. 1-9 23 2. 13-28 
2 2 1l- 9 "a ls (46 17 9. 1-20 24 3. 1-19 
: 3 (EB lo 2. 1-12 18 s © i8 25 3. 20-35 
: iain u hs 3. 1-8 St. Mark 26 4. 1-12 
i g Ls f af 4 M8 | 19 ss le 1-13 27 4. 13-29 

. 5. 1-12 | 20 "i l. 14-28 28 4. 30-41 


.* Helpful notes on daily readings are available as llows: Fi i 
NOTES; for teen-agers, DAILY BREAD; for adit. DAILY A nuam. Jeon NOTE 
monthly, and the Editor of HOMES AND PARENTS will &ladly pass on your order. nid 
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5; Jor ages 11-14, KEY 
NOTES. All are 4d. bi- 


|  CLOVERLEY HALL 


Magazines with a Message 
Near WHITCHURCH, SHROPSHIRE 


Boys' Boarding School, offering a 

general education from 8 to 17, 

and taking a special interest in 

boys who fail to reach examination 
standard. 


Provision also made for exam- 
ination candidates. 
Christian atmosphere: Crusader 
Class: sound Bible teaching. 


2d. each. Post free, 3/6 a year; 
6 or more copies, 2/: 


a year each. 
The Boys’ Magazine 


Every Girl's Magazine 


Two-colour * High quality paper * Articles on 


hobbies, sport, great men and women * Serial 
Prospectus available. Stories * Di otional. Articles * Problems 
answered * Evangelistic features, 


Headmaster: 


The Rev. H. N. DUNCAN Our Own Magazine 


The ideal monthly publication for boys an 
! girls of seven to eleven years of age. 


|J. KINGSMEAD C.S.S.M., 
SCHOOL 5 Wigmore Street * London -: W 


Ll 


» HOYLAKE ^ 
Recognised by the Ministry of Education --— 5 
^ Christian Preparatory School of 200 oL 
boys on a bracing part of the Cheshire CRAIGMOUNT SCHOOL PERNHILL dae miM 
a des reri. MINTO HOUSE, Near HAWICK Rocce aus en Peer ui 
versities. Regular Scholarship successes INSPECTED BY THE Sacond&cy (Schaal by. She, “Rinletey, tef 
to Public Schools. SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT i 
uu Principals: : 
A thorough general education is Miss Winifred Duplock, L.R.A.M. 
Prospectus from the Headmasters: offered in preperedion Or cal Miss Mary Hanbridge, B.A., M.R.T.S. 
à ersitie ol- 
A. Gordon Watts, B.A., Diploma of leges! Girls may take either the 
David E.W. ysical Education Scottish Leaving Certificate or the 
- Watts, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. General Certificate of Education. 
(Members of I.A.P.S.) i 
Principal: H A L L 
MISS M. R. LAIRD, B.Sc.(Hons.) N E T H E R 
| LARGS AYRSHIRE 


i vi The Ideal Centre for Holidays 
A GUEST HOUSE Wilshire’ Sache with Christian Fellowship 
leeena rese Miss O. B. Jeans. Old Rectory, EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, TENNIS 
rU rest te Cie of Marlborough). PUTTING and CROQUET 
Phone: Hindon 226 TABLE TENNIS 
Conducted Tours and Cruises 
during Summer Months 
Brochure from Manager, or Tel. Largs 2084 


zT» 


FRANKFIELD SECRETARIAL 


COLLEGE 
| SEAL CHART, SEVENOAKS, KENT 
|, St. Aubun's School TIYERZON Complete Secretarial Training for well- ne * 
| educated girls. Experienced tutors. Children's Decorative irre (ar 
| ini i d isti Slide fi Biblical Series. — May 
aoe iubeas Resident and Day. Christian Atmosphere. practically ony smooth surface, Beautifully drawn, 
PREPARATORY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS For full particulars apply principals: Delightful colours, Each Bible story outlined. 
5 i d i P.C.T., F.I.P.S. 2d. set of six (three sets available). Postage I 4d. 
oarders received from 6 years upwards. Miss P.3. Pedder Morgan, P.C.T, F.LPS, Bass of Sae (shree sce maio Eos 
EVANGELICAL PRINCIPLES upheld by every Miss G. B. Moncur, N.F.U. .S.5.M., 
member of the Staff, most of whom are Graduates. ‘ be 
i — i Private Hotel. 5 " 
22 acres of playing elds ana Kirchen garden Sounn Det peti Puto [Southern ipei — Enor HDG, 
CEIA TEE pO king Lyme Bay. Own country estate, situated inlet Cork Harbour. 
(Hamberie Enn fon ary owner, D. Gingell, East Down, Write: Smyth, Rathcoursey, Midleton. 
Dawlish. 
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The Cruise of 
the Clipper 


by MORGAN DERHAM 
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This new Wigmore book is a thrilling story 


of inquisitive strangers, surprising 


many discoveries—all unexpected, 


adventures, 
mysterious and exciting interruptions to 


holiday afloat. The crew of the Clipper make 


a 


and some 


very important indeed. The attractive scraper- 


board illustrations are by L. F. LUPTON, 


Son of Diamond 
by DEBORAH BENNETT 


This new Wigmore book is a sequel to Jean's 
Black Diamond, and we meet Jean again, together 
with her splendid mount, Black Diamond. 
All the familiar background of the Brownley 
Farm is portrayed in vivid and attractive style, 
The newcomers to this story are Diamond's foal, 
Gem, and his new master, Hugh, an English 


youth who finds a welcome at Aruntoora 


Heights, with the Brownleys, and goes on to 
even greater gain as the story closes. 
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Your Childs Breakfast Bevera 


What does 
your child drink 


at Breakfast ? 


I: has long been generally accepted that breakfast is a particularly 
important meal for children. This is confirmed by food authorities 


who say that children should get a fourth to a third of their daily food 
requirements at breakfast-time, 


A good breakfast will give your children the start they need to do their 
best at school. On the other hand, an inadequate breakfast may lead e 
disappointing results in school-work by causing poor concentration an 


lack of alertness. 
In planning your children's breakfas; 
Serving a nourishing hot drink. In many homes the regular breakfast 
beverage for children is delicious ** Ovaltine "5 and that is a wise choice 


because “ Ovaltine ” is an easily digested food supplement which con- 
tributes towards the nutritive value of the meal. 


15, do not forget the importance of 


“ Ovaltine ” provides nutritive properties, 
help to make the diet more ca 
children need for satisfacto 
in rendering available the e 


including vitamins, which 
pable of supplying the nourishment which 
ty development. .** Ovaltine ” also assists 
nergy they use up so freely. 

Remember, too, that “ Ovaltine ” is so delicious that it does much to 
make breakfast a real pleasure to children. So start tomorrow and 


let your children enjoy “ Ovaltine ” at this all-important meal every 
morning. 


Make delicious 


ge 
Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin, P.BaGa 
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ROTTEN AT 


from a symposium compiled by the 


The Drift from Home 


T IS often the obvious that escapes our 
I attention. The drift from home and family 

life in this country takes place at an ever- 
increasing rate, Yet it happens so slowly that 
it is only when we look back and consider 
how things used to be, and what this natural 
institution ought to be, that we realize how 
great the change has been. A boat without 
sail set or without anchor cast overboard will 
surely drift with the tide. The movement is 
unnoticed. It is only when familiar land- 
marks are re-examined that, with astonish- 
ment, the altered position and perhaps the 
mortal danger is realized. So it is with 
family life. 

We Christians hold strongly to tradition. 
To a large extent we are guided by the same 
rules as our fathers were, we follow in the 
steps of the great men of the past who fought 
the fight of faith. Christianity has its roots 
in an historic event. But the majority of our 
countrymen are no longer Christian even in 
outlook. They have let go the things of the 
past and are even being taught to despise 
them. Home, a way of life so natural and 
so obvious that it would seem insu 
define it and superfluous to defend it, is 
seriously threatened, 


grow up which deprive 
loyalties. 

If any doubt that this is so, the comparative 
figures for divorce in the years of this century 
give some indication of what is happening. 
In 1910 there were 596 Decrees Absolute 
and in 1920 3,041. The number then rose 
slowly until 1937, when the Herbert Act. 
widening the grounds for divorce, was 
passed. In 1938 there were 6,092. After 
1941 the divorce courts were overloaded 
and delay occurred, but the number seeking 
divorce increased rapidly; the number of 
Decrees Nisi in 1951 was almost 50,000. 
But cases which reach the Courts represent 
only a proportion of the broken families of 
the nation. No figures can be obtained for 


! 
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such eventualities as the father and mother 
voluntarily living apart. No one can fully 
assess the discord and disorder which are so 
widespread in all types of home; the amount 
of juvenile crime is onc reflection of it. 
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External Threats 

The material forces opposing family life 
are at present numerous. The aftermath of 
war, shortage of houses, overcrowding in 
houses, and the call of women into industry 
all play their part. War, like a beast of 
prey, tears a man from his home circle, plays 
with him for a while, and then returns him— 
but sometimes he is maimed in body, some- 
times callous in spirit, and sometimes he is 
taken for ever. Overcrowding, with more 
than one family in a house, can be borne as 
a temporary expedient, but it inevitably 
stifles natural expression and at worst leads 
to estrangement and hostility of its members. 
The recruitment of women for industry may 
mean that young children are sent to a day- 
nursery to be cared for, with the consequent 
loss of a home environment at a time when 
they most need it. For the older children at 
school, home should be the natural centre of 
their affections; but with the mother away 
they come to think of it only in terms of board 
and lodging, and some indefinable security 15 
lost. 

These external influences, strong though 
they can be, are not of decisive importance. 
Family life has its roots too deeply embedded 
in the past, it is protected too firmly by 
custom and law, and it is, in the final event, 
too clearly in the pattern of life designed by 
God, to be easily destroyed. Yet, though the 
blasts of a tempest fail to bring to the ground 
a tree in the strength of its maturity, if its 
trunk be diseased or its roots insecure it will 
fall before a moderate wind. The institution 
of family life is in danger of collapsing today 
just because our people are losing their hold 


THE ROOTS? 
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on the established values of the past, and 
more still because belief in God and His 
ordering of life has been abandoned. 
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Internal Decay 

Wrong ideas beget wrong actions. That this 
applies to the subject under consideration 
can be shown by three examples. Firstly, 
the cry for liberty and self-expression is 
frequently heard today. Both words are 
loosely used, but for many they are taken 
to mean that parents should lay only the 
lightest discipline on their children, or 
none at all; that the child has no obligations 
towards his parents and is free to cut adrift 
when and how he likes; and that parents 
should not be tied by their children, but are 
entitled to hand them over to the care of any 
authority or none. 

Secondly, views on 
marriage are radically different from what 
they used to be; the increase of divorce is 
clear evidence of this. For many, marriage is 
in the nature of a temporary alliance which 
can be tried, and which, if not satisfactory, 
can be discarded; it is no longer a life-long 
union sealed and sanctified by God Almighty. 

he one view is essentially self-centred, the 
Other, as with all great accomplishments of 
life, self-denying, 

Thirdly, life as toil, as a struggle for exist- 
ence, as a pilgrimage through an alien 
country, has given place to an easy-going 
philosophy. It is now generally proclaimed 
that happiness is the greatest good; that 
there is plenty in the world for all, provided 
1t is rightly distributed; that science will do 
our work and steadily raise our standard of 
living. This altogether superficial and unreal 
outlook has been fostered by our national 
wealth in past decades. It has its counterpart 
in the lust for pleasure, for cheap entertain- 
ment and for easy money which obsesses our 
people. This unrealism pervades all our 
life. There is a consequent ignorance of the 


the meaning of 


Mm 


elementary qualities of human nature. The 
true relationship between the sexes has 
become perverted—and this not least by the 
influence of the cinema. A cult of youth has 
arisen which glorifies muscular achievement 
and physical beauty, and these have become 
virtues to be acquired at any price. Mean- 
while wisdom, humility and even honesty 
are at a discount. In such a world the home 
as a place of self-sacrifice and loyalty, of 
discipline and refuge, of hospitality and 
creative activity, finds itself strangely isolatéd 
and slightly ridiculous. 
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Right at the Roots 

To recognize these perversions is to realize 
the need to give to right principles a de- 
liberate emphasis and a personal and con- 
scientious loyalty, We must feel and express 
horror at known cases of divorce, because 
they sabotage the Creator's plan of life as 
well as hurting individuals. We must measure 
our obligations as parents—both to love and 
to train, with all that involves of patience 
and self-discipline, as well as of joy and satis- 
faction. And we must get our attitude to 
life right. Sooner or later, we must respond 
to the inspired words, “ I appeal to you, my 


brothers: bring your lives, and set them by 
the altar, as a sacrifice, a living one, a 
hallowed one, acceptable to God. The 


necessity of this rite of consecration follows 
from all the argumer 


nt. Do not conform to 
the externalities of this world; nay, let your 
characters be transformed by the birth of a 
new life-purpose, so that you may put God's 
design to the test of your own experience, and 
so prove how kind, how gladdening, how 
flawless it is." (Rom. 12. 1. A. S. Way.) 

These words go right fo the roots, and set 
us right af the roots of every department of 
life. Translated into daily practice, they are 
the secret and the guarantee of healthy and 
happy family life. 


by A Mother 


INE out of ten people will agree that a certain 

amount of discipline is necessary in bringing up 

a child, but it is remarkable how hazy those 
same people can be when it comes to putting it into 
actual practice with their own child. One is forced 
to the conclusion that a lot of mothers these days 
don’t really know the meaning of the word ! Well, 
what do we mean by discipline ? 

The dictionary defines it as “ mental and moral 
training.” All very well and good, but we need to 
put it into more concrete terms if we are really to 
apply it in our own homes. 

To begin with, discipline is seeing that gradually 
our children acquire good habits and not bad. We 
are all creatures of habit, habits laid down by our 
parents in childhood, and it is up to us as mothers to 
see that the right ones are instilled into our children. 
Good habits are as easily learnt as bad. 

All children should learn to do as they're told. It 
is amazing what a lot of children seem to be allowed 
to do as they like, regardless of parents? 
Children can make or mar a home. 
properly they become a source 
badly trained child can be a little 
will other than his own and ruini: 
an entire household. In time such 
a bone of contention between for; 


instead of a bond holding them together. So teach 
your child to do as he’s told without being bribed to 
do so, and without standing arguing with you for 
five minutes as to why he shouldn't ! 

Begin the way you mean 
beginning to be mobile. He can’t talk. No, but he 
can understand you all right: that little brain's 
Working, so see that it works in the right way. 
You've got to teach him there are certain things he 
mustn't touch, haven't you ?—things like fires and 
electric switches and books. Don't €xpect too much 
of him at first. He can only learn gradually, so don't 
begin a continual chorus of “ no's ” at everything he 
lays his poking little fingers on. It's a nuisance when 
he pokes about in your cupboards, but he won't do 
it for ever, so let him learn step 


by step. 
I began with books, as we have a lot of precious 
books about lying handy for little fingers. When 


wishes, 
Brought up 
of great joy, but a 
tyrant, knowing no 
ng the happiness of 
a child can become 
merly loving parents, 


to go on when he's just 
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toddler John began to take them out of their T 
I said quite firmly to him, " If you touch the n E 
John, you'll go in your play-pen !” Natura y a 
first he took no notice, but went on pulling at Hed 
so I picked him up forthwith and nie ee ne 
playpen. Onc is not obliged to leave a chi we 
long—ten minutes can seem quite a time toa d 
The main thing is you must bc consistent. John ne 
to learn that touching books was followed automa in 
ally by a period in his play-pen. And John E 
learnt ! Gradually, too, John had to learn that any 
disobedience meant “ play-pen " and so he learnt to 
do as he was told. . 
When a child first gocs in the garden you've got 
to teach him not to pick the flowers or go on the 
beds, haven't you? The casiest way is simply to 
bring him indoors if he does. He'll soon stop it ! 
Remember that in any case a child has to learn vd 
do as he’s told when he gocs to school. How much 
harder it will be for him if he's always had his E 
way at home ! It’s never really kind to let pem : 
have his own way. The really happy child is a 
disciplined child. Such a child is usually sunny p 
sweet-tempered and a joy to have with one, but th 
spoilt child is the child who is everlastingly Won. 
a misery to himself and all with whom he comes in 
contact. . Sikes 
To give way to a child is often the line of d 
resistance. Maybe we all do it at times, when we * 
tired and things get “on top” of us, but to iu 
as a general rule is to store up an awful lot of trouble 
for yourself later on. Sooner or later you'll have to 
cope with that child —and the later it's left, the worse 
itis. So begin as you mean to go on. Once you ve 
got the habit of obedience instilled into a child 1 
amazing how everything else seems to fall into place. 
Discipline and routine should go hand in hand. - 
you get into the habit of always giving a child his 
cod-liver oil at the same time cach day he'll soon 
regard it as a fixed and inevitable law of the universe. 
I always give it to my children immediately i 
breakfast, and follow it by a sweet, because, after all, 
it isa horrid taste ! With regard to sweets, if you have 
a firm rule as to when they are allowed (say, after 
dinner), and never allow them in between meals, i 
will save you being endlessly pestered for them at al 
times of the day. Of course, there are always the odd 
grannies and aunties who pop in, but that doesnt 
matter; as long as you have your rules (and stick to 
them !) your child will soon know that it’s no good 
bothering you. Be firm about your “no’s,” too, 
otherwise your child will spend ten minutes trying 
to wheedle your every no into yes ! 
Does such a line of treatment sound harsh to you? 
It isn’t. One doesn’t have to be a tyrant just because 


one’s firm. One can still love and laugh with them. 
And remember, the spoilt child is never happy. So if 
you want to do the best you can for your child 
discipline him wisely, and he will bring joy into your 


heart and home. 
«e CM) 
Me 


by A Headmistress 


OTHING makes me feel more sad than to be 

grected, as I often am, by a harassed mother 

who, looking down at her small child milling 
round her skirts, adds with an agonizing look at 
me, “It’s time he came to you. I can't do any- 
thing with him at home. And the way he cheeks his 
father ! . . . But there, his brother was the same, and 
you made him mind.” Sad I am for the mother, who, 
however much she may strive to cover it, is con- 
scious, deep down, that she has failed somewhere— 
exactly where, she is not sure; but she knows only 
too well that others, especially his future teachers, 
will be able to succeed where she has not. Sad too 
for the child, because it is he who is really the casualty 
in the case, for he has been let down badly, and is 
lost in a perplexing world. He has lost his sense of 
security, so vital to all children, and he knows no 
authority to whom he may turn with confidencc. 

Many mothers do not realize how much children 
like to have rules about what they can do and what 
they cannot do, how far they can go and just where 
the safety line of such decisions ends. This is where 
the teachers have such a draw. They must form 
rules for their “ forties,” they have to have things 
cut and dried to get anything done at all, and because 
they know from experience the results of slackness, 
they see that these rules are kept, and the children 
benefit. Young children have not the power to reason 
and they have very little common sense, and to let 
them make decisions without guidance on issues 
which affect other people is unfair. 

Watch any group of children at play, and you will 
hear them decide upon the rules of the game first— 
and again sometimes halfway through if they fecl the 
need of them ! They decide where and where not to 
go—where to place “ poison rings” (and how they 
love these !), how far the witch can come out of 
her den, and what powers she has. Allied to these 
they want to know the consequences if they ignore 
them. Can the witch catch them ? Is there a second 
chance in the poison ring ? And so on. So, too, do 
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our children want to know the rules in the game of 
life and the consequences of non-observance. Let 


them find out once that mother’s rules were 
“ phoney ” and that she didn’t mean what she said, 
and the game is lost. Mothers ! give them a foun- 
dation of rock on which to build and mean what you 
say. 

If you say, “ I shall smack you if you don't stop 
banging that door,” then carry out the threat if the 
door is banged again. In his childish way your son 
may bang it again to sce if you really meant what 
you said ! If he finds that you didn't, then the battle 
royal has begun. But let him find that your words 
were indeed meant, and yours is the victory. Next 
time, probably at a much more embarrassing moment, 
a look in his direction will be enough, and both 
time and temper, not to mention “ face,” will be 
saved. 

If all parents were firm in the beginning we should 
not so often be witnesses of such distressing scenes 
in the streets, in bus queues, and indeed inside the 
buses, as we are today. Often the mother, weary as 
she is, is too self-conscious at such times, with all 
eyes upon her, to show her authority, but she may 
be assured that the parent who in face of such odds 
shows herself the master of the child wins the whole- 
hearted approval of the community and, in the long 
run, the gratitude of the child, 

We in the schools, in our turn, with co-operation 
of school and home can continue the good work, 
and the child will develop into a free, uninhibited 
citizen of the world. Without this help from the 
home, the child, not from his own choice, will live 
in two worlds: the onc civilized, where he knows the 
rules, and the other wild—and it is in the wild world 
the “ cosh-types ” develop. 

I am reminded of an old lady’s reproach to a 
friend of mine who had confessed to her child being 
a trouble at home. “ But, my dear,” she said quietly, 
"he was such a little thing when you had him, 
and weighed only a few pounds. You have made 
him what he is" How wise she was ! So, mothers, 
make your child what you intend he shall be, not by 


cuffs and smacks, but by firmness and kindness— 
and don’t leave it all to us ! 


HERE was an even more vivid flash of lightning, 
followed immediately by one of those crackling 
crashes of thunder which can make the stoutest 
of hearts uneasy. 

“ What makes the thunder and lightning, Daddy 2 " 

Daddy glanced up from his book towards the 
small form sitting upright and unusually 
the chair. The face was a little 
turned apprehensively towards the window. 

He had pretended to be engrossed in his book and 
apparently unperturbed by the storm. For fear, no 
less than courage and humour, is contagious where 
children are concerned. 

“Well, supposing we go and see what we can 
find out," replied Daddy, closing his book and 
leading the way into the sitting-room. 

He opened the door of the 
down a volume from the shelf, 
had been a mine of information 
days, 

" Yes, here we are," he said enthusiastically, 
“ Now let's sit down and see what it says, and have a 


quiet on 
paler, the eyes 


book-case, and took 
one out of a set which 
n since his own young 


athered some elementary 
h er-storms and their Course, 

es of the different types of 
n to some facts made the 
erious and frightening toa 


“Oh, look, Daddy ! There’s a rainbow ! 
like the one in the Bible picture ! ” 
So interested had they 


Just 


And the 
ise stretched itself over all. 


rainbow, 


“ All right ! ” says Daddy, smiling at 
the eager face. “Just see if you can tell me how 


r in the rainbow, while 


by T. H. Hook 
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All the questions can, of course, be aisle 
casily and superficially. But although it does s da d 
mean a great deal of parental patience, steps " vw 
give the right answers will be rewarded by by «d 
the growth of knowledge in the young mind dur be 
those formative years when it is So natural i 
continually asking, “ Why?” Strengthen rat 
than stifle this natural desire. E " 

A chance gift of a child's book of wild baci 
helped to make country walks of even g n 
interest, as we searched for the flowers illustrated a 
the book, and took home samples for pressing 3 
recording. TET 

a ice pue isn’t the same, Daddy ! The se a 
the picture are near the bottom of the stem “eRe 
age bowed good-naturedly to the keen and exubera 
observations of infancy. : 

Then there are r other searching quei 
which should make us turn for explanation to ine 
Divine Book of Knowledge, the ved r^ 
mented by other suitable books and pictures. in in 
education aims at making the individual pop es 
mind and spirit. And it is from the home that iu 
come the greatest influence towards the Christia 
way of life. N the 

The nation is suffering increasingly from the 
indifference which has developed, especially e is 
home, to matters of spiritual values. The resu E 
seen in the children growing up without ay Sie 
standards, the continually creeping tide of des zh 
delinquency, and the large numbers passing throug 


t b 
the divorce courts. It apai 


is so easy, surrounded ks! 
: : i n = 
these lowering standards, to enter into compro! 
ourselves. 


As parents, however, let us make quite sure € 
we do not lightly esteem the heritage passed n e 
many of us by our own Christian parents, à hens 
Which has so Often stood us in good stead. Let E 
ensure that our children shall be encouraged by wor 
and example to be “ men of God... complete 1 P. 
thoroughly quipped for every good work. n TH 
they as children may also know “ the holy Scripture 
which are able to make wise unto salvation.” 


by Ruth Hillyer 


OW we are cheered at the sight of flowers in a room ! Yet it is 
H probably true that most of us parents are hardly aware of the 
extent of the impressions made on the toddler by his surroundings. 
We scarcely credit him with any real sense of the good and beautiful. 
How blind we are ! Our little ones are constantly influenced by the 
pictures, flowers and other details that we take so much for granted. 

In these modern times pictures have largely disappeared from 
our homes. One or two for each room is usually the limit. But in 
the nursery, pictures can come into their own in place of the usual 
decorations. Frequently the nursery wall is brightened with nursery- 
rhyme friezes or motifs depicting characters from Fairyland. Amusing 
and charming as these touches may be, they have little constructive 
influence upon the toddler. 

We have tried an experiment which so far is proving successful 
in several ways. The nursery is spacious, having one unbroken wall 
of twenty feet, with distemper and paintwork in cream to give a 
suitable background. This long wall boasts a gallery of hand-painted 
birds, not perhaps first-class from the critic’s point of view, but at 
least pleasing to the eye. Each bird is quite distinctive. This set of 
studies was picked up cheaply at an auction sale. A birthday or 
Christmas present gives helpful aunts and uncles a chance to add to 
any collection. 

On two other walls are solitary prints by Margaret Tarrant. One 
shows Jesus amidst the beauties of nature and surrounded by animals, 
some of which are becoming familiar to the toddler. The other 
picture over the cot is that of a small boy knecling on the hillside with 
hands clasped in prayer. 

Our toddler takes a regular interest in all the pictures for himself. 
He mentions birds quite often, and even indoors refers to the songs 
outside. In addition, a regular visit to each picture affords an 
opportunity for talking about Nature. The habits of birds and 
animals can be described in simple language. The picture of Jesus 
amongst recognizable animals makes it easy to talk about God. His 
love for creation can soon be narrowed down to His love for the 
toddler. And then the boy kneeling down lends itself to suggestions 
of saying “ Thank You." Pointing to the picture is now sufficient to 
bring our boy's hands together for prayer. 

In the dreary months of the winter flowers are expensive, and 
there are rarely any to spare for the nursery. Forethought during 
August can help to overcome the lack by potting bulbs. A chance 
remark made by our toddler several days ago showed how he missed 
his flowers. He pointed as we passed an empty vase, and said, ** No 
flowers." When flowers are plentiful, place some in the nursery 
safely out of reach. The time taken to show and explain about smell 
and colour teaches the toddler to admire flowers, and soon he will 
touch them just lovingly as you hold him up to get a better view. 
When out for walks he will quickly notice flowers in other gardens 
and shops. A simple pointing out of detail helps to make even a 
two-ycar-old observant. 

Beautiful things can be shared through pictures. The delicacy 
of flowers can fill a child with joy and wonder. Surely these are two N 


of the God-given ways for training in appreciation, so let us have 
more Nature in the Nursery. 
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Margaret Forster continues 


g 
i i T ‘finite attempt to buy the 

your marriage, 1 would suggest that either you make a definite attem| ) 
kind of furniture which would 


buy, as cheaply as possible 
behind when you go, 

If you decide on the former course of 
holstered furniture is hardly used 
are cooler, and also one h 


ibili P i Y time after 
n you tell me that there is a possibility of your going abroad some time 


s 
" fi 3 è x m hat 
REIR: | f " tavi 
» some second-hand furniture which you will not minc g 


“ene: i J- 
action, remember that, generally pang Uf 
: i The cane »ck-chairs 
at all in Eastern countries. The cane or deck : h 
i Sree rticularly un- 
as to reckon with such scourges as ants and a ge y "s 
ý i re i ally + easily- 
pleasant type of flea (here | speak more especially of East Afric ). Naturally, the i dis 
cleaned type of furniture is more practical, I wonder whether you would cons der buy ed 
a set of four or six deck-chairs—the upright variety with wooden arms, iue wea 
made quite attractive by Covering arms, back and seat in velvet or some such ha à 
X j Y i > chair, s 
wearing material. These covers should be made with tapes for tying on to the chair, 


that they are easily detachable for cleaning. 
either one or two rooms 


and stacked when not in 


As you intend to set up your first home in 
» these chairs will also be useful because they can be a 
use. A table covering of the same material as the covers mig i 
mean that you could disguise an ordinary hardwood table or ancient dining We tm 
thus save the expense of buying a new one. These deck-chairs cost 39s. 6d. each, and y 


could probably pick up material at a sale to make the covers 


The arm covers may 
be padded for extra comfort, 


Incidentally, remember that these chairs would serve “ 
dual purpose of dining and easy chairs—they are really very comfortable—and by the € 
deck-chairs, as with all manufactured imported goods, are usually expensive y: Eas 35d 
countries, so that even if they are eventually used as such, they would still remain a gc 


buy, 


Another dual-purpose 
about £5 upwards 
Costs anything fro, 


item could be a pair of divan beds, costing anything wi 
» with plenty of cushions for daytime use. A reliable dining Suits a p 
m about £35 upwards, but if you decide to cut costs by using - 
the deck-chairs or a few odd chairs, at, Say, 355. 9d. each, and your disguised kitche a 
table, you will then only need a sideboard of some kind. 1 would suggest looking out for 
one of those old-fashioned kitchen dressers, low and long, with plenty of drawers and ; 
convenient cubbyhole underneath for storage space. There must be heaps of them aban 
at auction sales or second-hand shops. You could then make use of some of the amp'e 
drawer Space for clothes, etc., and the top could serve as sideboard—and even asa priced: 
table at one end, if you had a porcelain enamel Square which you could hide away behing 
the dresser when not needed. Iam not Suggesting that a dresser like this could often be 
used just as you buy it, but it is always possible to carry out minor alterations and paint 
ìt yourself, A large wall mirror above it would add importance to its homely lines. You 
could, of course, buy a sideboard or Welsh dresser, but neither would give you the ar 
drawer space, and I should prefer the old-type dresser to a common or garden chest S 
drawers in a bed-sitting room. Alternatively, if you wish to buy something new ane 


à very practical two-unit sideboard, priced at £19, which 
- Add a bookcase, or ask permission to put : 

u have the most important items of furniture. 
"sitting room, | should try to dispense with a 


| 


her advice to a bride 


wardrobe, and have instead for hanging space either a corner cupboard with curtain to 
match your window curtains, or make use of any alcoves in the room to run curtain rails 
out from the picture rail with a matching curtain in front, In this way, you could perhaps 
each have separate clothes-hanging space, perhaps on either side of the divan bed. 

IF you decide you must have a comfortable lounge suite, have a look at second-hand 
shops first, and don’t be put off by the shabby appearance of a suite which is moderately 
priced, As long as the springs are good, you can always buy material and make or have 
made some loose covers. There is a large variety of suitable materials to choose from, 
from shadow cretonne, priced very reasonably at gs. 11d. a yard, and printed linen at 
about 8s, 11d., to the more expensive brocades. Folkweave is a good buy for this purpose, 
and has the advantage of being warm and coming mostly in fairly neutral colours. I 


bought some which is very strong for 12s. 11d. a yard recently, and I feel sure it will 
Wear for ever! à 


Don’t Forget the humble orange boxes when it comes to storage space for pans and 
other kitchen equipment. These boxes also make handy vegetable racks. If the plain wood 
is smoothed over with glasspaper and varnished, and a plastic curtain placed across the 
front, it is not too offensive to the eye. Talking of kitchen equipment, I strongly advise 
you to become a pressure cooker fan. This will save you much time and be especially 
valuable in this respect if you are keeping on your job after mar 


ge, and incidentally 
it will cut your fuel consumption, You will also need far fewer other pans, as the pres: 
pan can be used for 


re 
everal items at a time. If you prefer the old method of cooking, 
then do buy pans which are going to be large enough when you have a family to cook 
for. Square pans are a good idea, as two or more may be placed over one burner on the 


Stove. Remember if you are cooking by electricity to buy the extra strong aluminium 
pans, 


Corpet prices dropped considerably in 1952, and a nice quality Axminster could be 
purchased from about £18. With your plans so uncertain, however, and again as carpets 
are little used abroad, you might care to consider the new haircord carpeting, which can 
be had in squares from as little as £16, or by the yard at about 17s. This makes an attractive 
plain floor covering and is extremely hard-wearing. It could always be used up in a 
kitchen or nursery if you made up your minds to settle in this country, or would be 
suitable as a floor covering on the cement floors abroad. 

Linen prices have also fallen considerably. Sheets can now be bought for under £2 a pair, 
and pillow cases from about 2s. 11d. each. Turkish towels cost about ss. 11d., and bath 
towels are from about 12s. 11d. Do try to buy as good a stock of linen as you can afford, 
since this is always an asset wherever you are. 

If your room seems rather dark, and you can get your landlady’s permission, you could 


colour-wash over the existing paper in a light cream. This is quite a satisfactory form of 
decoration and can be repeated almost 


look bigger as well as much brighter. 
I hope some of these suggestions may help you with your furnishing. 
With all good wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 
MARGARET FORSTER. 


definitely. The light walls will make your room 


up to his full height, he proudly announced, 
“T shall have a girl sister like Donald "—and in 
the same breath, “ Put me to bed, Mummy, I’m 
tired.” The news had apparently knocked him 
out ! 

For a few days nothing was mentioned about 
"babies. One wet afternoon I decided to re-trim 
tae treasure cot: new bows on thc hood, new 
ips to be made for the wee pillow, 
covers to be looked over. I spent a 
pleasant afternoon, and John looked on with 
interest. When I had finished, he went to the 
Y4 cupboard and found a squashed rattle, a 
ilapidated doll, and a much loved duck with 
ye missing. These he laid reverently on the 
for our new baby. 
` The days passed quickly and my figure began 

` to alter. Í couldn't throw John into the air as I 
“had done in fun ever since he had been small. 
My lap wasn’t such a comfortable resting place 
for a small boy, and I knew that John noticed. 
Some young children are not very observant, 
but our small son was used to watching pigs and 
goats before they gave birth to their young. 

One dinner-time he sprang on to my lap, and 
. wriggling about to make himself comfortable, Ie 

OHN was nearly three years old when I knew, marked, patting my tummy, “ What's. that? 

for certain, that I was expecting another baby. I answered at once, "The baby. It isn't big 

My husband and I decided that no fairy tales, enough yet to go in the cot, so mummy is keeping 


it warm and comfy in her tummy.” He accepte 


W » Should be told to him. the truth as an undisputed fact, and asked 9e 

ut would answer truly any awkward questions more questions, In his small way he was very 

2 de put to us by him, although information attentive, bringing me a stool to rest my fect on 

Ht t Biven in a suitable Way for his small when I had my after-dinner slecp in the arm- 
© grasp. chair. 

John E a happy child, overflowing with fun Everything that was made or bought for the 
8 ee He was fortunate in having a baby was shown to John, before being put away 
hA Oy nine months his senior, and the in the special drawer. He was interested in every- 
piel eE bes ya Neid each had a pedal thing. A coloured “ pottie" was discovered in 
ata redko ru. Sn round the house the local chemist’s, and he carried it home very. 


carefully and put it with the new nappics in 
the spare bedroom. 1 
eal i had made arrangements to go rate the et 
rl, born when maternity hospital to ha € baby, and this mean 

our John was nearly two years. He thought she that John would have 16 go away to an auntie 

who lived about cighty miles distant. He had n 
been away before, so I decided to get him used 
the idea before it would be time to go. 


refully in John’s One morning | ked ally that, when 
Proud es pues ne © other end, looking as baby was ready lo de bona. T should go into the 
I knew John was fond of h >, ] small hospital that we had often passed on oul 
so one evening, wine ie other people’s babies, daily walks, so that I could have a nice rest unti 
for his evening cuddle, I asked him. eo a ui bin baby was ready to come back with me tO 
p A > n, wou i 
E JO o e Plena 
o i T 3 » 3 
exclaimed, “ Ooh ! Please i De lets haii E eei 


But you are &oing to have a nice holiday wit 
9ut of my sails I Auntie at Grandma and Grand-dad’s house unti 
we could have dum I come home," [ answered cheerfully. 


- 1 AY, but each day I talked to him about the 
ether it would be things he would see d E» a holiday: We talked 


,, His next question was, * If ip. " : of the train journey h. ld have, and especially 
it be a sister, like Donald's i 2 pay, will of the thrill of üs wie ad Cae that woul 
"t would; Tie was delighted, and Pulling [o take him from King’s Cross to Waterloo Station. 


When the time 
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came for him to leave, he was 


He wasn’t very pleased with the idea of going” 


<I 


MY DADDY! 


When Sgt. P. Barron of Hounslow had received the British Empire Med 
m ceremony, five-year-old daughter Jane proudly transferred it t 


al at a Tower of London 


o her dolly ! 
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quite prepared to go, and had packed a few of his 
special treasures in a small haversack. 

We had decided that Auntie should come one 
morning to fetch John, sleep the night at our 
house, and return with him the next morning. 
She arrived in the pouring rain, and a small boy, 
with an anxious face pressed against the window- 
pane, waited for her. She was shown all the things 
that we had prepared for the newcomer and was 
suitably impressed. 

When the morning came, I thought we might 
have a few tears, but John ate a good breakfast, 
and was hurried into his outdoor clothes directly 
afterwards. Goodbyes were quickly over, and as 
I waved from the gate, John turned and asked 
solemnly, ** Will you go to hospital this morning, 
Mummy?" “ As soon as I'm ready,” I replied, 
and he went off, chattering quite happily, onc 
hand in Auntie's and swinging his “ Sammy- 
boy ” by the legs in the other. 

A week later my baby boy was born, and when 
my husband sent out the announcement cards, 
one was sent to John. He was very proud of this, 
and carried it about everywhere he went, Letters 
were sent to him regularly by us both, mostly 


chickens, tractors and 
horse and carts that he had been used to riding in. 


£ n his 
John, and 


with our next letter went a large drawing of the 
trike. : ` 
After I had been home from the hospital a week, 
my husband went up to London to meet his big 
son and bring him home again. Baby Martin was 
three weeks old, and lay in his pram outside H 
the garden, while I waited anxiously for the arriva 
of my two ** men." 
A ual boy can alter in a month, and he sd 
very grown-up as he came hurrying along Es 
road. Greetings over, we inspected the aes 
tricycle, which had to be tried out with Da is 
help. This excitement ovi r, John was lifted ke 
look into Martin's pram. He didn't os 
particularly thrilled, and we were rather amie, 
as he remarked, “Is he my boy-brother, 
Mummy? ” a 
When feeding time came round, John sat we 
stool and watched me give Martin the bottle, his 
and tail him, and then * helped ” to put him in hs 
cot. 
After the first few days were over, I found 1 pad 
a real helper in John. He fetched the “ potue, the 
carr the soiled nappies and put them MN 
pail. He felt very important and, as a grea" ding- 
Martin was put on his Jap and he held his fee ane 
bottle for him. He really loved the new arri imi, 
and when we moved the wee cot into his bedroo: 
he was delighted. 


& 


mp " ohn 
Martin is ncarly two years old now, and John, 


: : D s estion We 
is a five-year-old schoolboy. The questic 


when 
are asked very often now is—* Mummy, won't 
can we have the girl-sister ? ” We hope it 
be too long before they get their wish ! 
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a 


A " | 
special series 


| 
[. 
of 


anonymous articles 


Wee you can think that way if you like, but 


my Dad always said so and so.” And when 

you mect that sort of a fellow you know 
you will have a hard job to make him change his 
Opinion. 

So the younger generation grow up, so they form 
their standards of behaviour and their opinions, not 
so much by the questions they have asked through 
childhood as by the watch they keep all through 
their young lives on their clders. 

For myself, I can trace many little quiet habits to 
the fact that I watched my elders in just such a way. 
Few Saturdays pass now without the remembrance 
coming to me of a sense of preparedness—the 
preparation. of food and clothing, preparation of 
home, and of heart and mind in readiness so that 
Sunday might dawn with an air of unhurried calm, 
and be a day of leisure to enjoy the supremely precious 
things that have to be given only a share of a busy 
working day. To this day I find mysclf taking time 
and thought to do little extras on a Saturday so that 
Sunday may be a day characterized by its very 
difference. 

Then there is the matter of letter-writing. A 
desire to answer letters promptly and adequately has 
its roots well in the past. Business letters called for 
attention. by return, and the more personal ones 
were dealt with the same day, or at the very most 
the same week, with a responsive interest that kept 
many bonds of friendship alive through long periods 
of geographical distance. That example appealed 
strongly to me, and a pile of unanswered letters, long 
overdue, is quite capable of making me more than a 
little conscience-stricken ! 

Then there were other things which came into and 
out from those formative days. One was the idea 
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that service was a privilege. The doing of a job was 
something to look forward to eagerly not with one 
eye on Friday night and a wage-packet but as a 
rightful response of every individual to the com- 
munity as a whole. That idea worked out very 
practically; it robbed work of a good deal of drudgery, 
and even gave it quite a tinge of adventure—certainly 
of challenge. 

What a joy it would be to paint the portrait in 
words of two beloved parents who had implanted 
such things in my life; but truth will not permit of 
that. These worth while examples were set me by 
other parents, the mothers and fathers of other 
children, and but for their lives I would have been 
poor indeed. And why should this be so? Why 
should a child watch those nearest, and then turn 
away and look for and find the right lessons to learn 
elsewhere than in its own home circle? In these 
days of progress and the advance of civilization, of 
Welfare State and so much that the older generations 
never knew, there is still breakdown, there are still 
evils of war and selfishness, there is still much unlove. 

It is heart-searching and heart-breaking to have to 
say that within the walls of my own human home 
there was no worthy example that left any impress 
on me. There was plenty to see and hear, but God 
seems to give little children an unconscious desire 
to seck good, happy ways and places, to love and to 
be loved, to laugh and play and sing, and the heart of 
little children scems to be open, quite without effort 
sometimes, to His leading. 

Looking back, I am aware of the very real need we 
have of holding our earthly loves loosely, and always 
having them secondary to our love for God. A lack 
of such a security in God was the only reason why 
my home was shipwrecked. One touch of death, and 
a happy, loving situation changed overnight to a 
very dark one, just because there was no foundation 
of an experimental trust and love Godwards. I 
would make sure of this myself. Disaster, as we 
term it in our human dialect, can come to us in a 
moment of time and knock us off our balance if we 
are not firmly rooted in the love of God. And I 
would pray daily that I might be delivered from the 
seeds of self-pity, for it is in that realm that trouble, 
if it comes, will be able to get us down. 

There is surely a challenge to us all in these days 
that in our homes the best shall be put before the 
little eyes and cars that could not choose which home 
they should come to, but there is also a wide-open 
door of opportunity and responsibility for us to share 
our homes and our family ways with children and 
young people in less happy circumstances. What 
a need the rising generation has of examples of lives, 
more than lips, that will prove to them that the 
safest, happiest and most wholesome way to set 
about the business of living themselves is the sure 
foundation of true Christian life ! 


A DOCTOR'S DIARY 


by a Lady Doctor in General 
Practice 


AM writing up the records of the last patient when 
there is a knock at the door of my surgery, 
walks a mother and her married daughter, 
stand about awkwardly, waiting for me to 
writing. I look up and say, * Won't you sit down 2 
What's the trouble ?" They look at one another, and 
eventually the mother Says, “ My daughter has not 
een at all well recent] y; she so easily becomes tired.” 
While the mother is talking Í glance at the 
daughter’s face, i 
mother ”—but I 


and in 
They 


finish 


to her shell. Te iş a 
strange thing that young mothers-to-be never like 
telling me why they have come to see me | 

“ Easily tired, are you? Do you sleep all tight 2” 


" She could fall asleep any time of the day, Doctor,” 
mother answers for her, 


Have you a good appetite 2” 
“Tam hungry enough, but 
and I'm so sick, especial] 

“ How are 

“Well, I am rather constipated, a 
—lTm usually quite regular,” 

“ How about your waterworks >» 


“T seem to have to Pass water far More frequently 
than is usual for me." 
“ Are your periods quite norma] 2 ” 
“No Doctor, it is really about that that I have 
come to see you, J haven't had a peri 
half months,” 
“ You think you are having a baby 2» 
“I hope I am.” 


I expect you are, but I had be 
make sure, ,. . y, 


nd it's not like me 


tter examine you to 
es, Mrs, Robinson, I think we can 
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safely say that ps haved 
j hought where you want to have 
dc dunt quite Drs Doctor. What do you 
MEC: 
a it is preferable to have a baby in oe 
own home, if you can make the necessary ere 
ments. You will have to decide onc way or the un 
fairly soon, because you must book carly if you wz 
to get into a maternity home or hospital. TEREN 
“ Now you will want your extra Fanors ol Ses MED 
Do cat them yoursclf—it's not selfish, they for Ui 
baby. Then I will give you some medicine EE 
indigestion and sickness, to take before don for 
and at night. I will also give you some emu bles 
your bowels, some iron pills, and some poer ja fit 
Do take these regularly, for you will ias A born. 
and strong for the great day when baby is to be hos 
The mothers who develop bad teeth, x Mo 
babies develop them, are usually the ones who See 
taken their calcium. When a mother bleeds = RA 
and nearly collapses after baby is born becaus find 
cannot stand the loss of blood, we nearly always 
that she has not been taking her iron pills. — 
“ Try to usc your common sense about cating feel 
exercise. Don't over-cat or under-cat. If Vs in 
hungry, try to take the extra in protein m " as if 
carbohydrate, There is no need to sit abou zd to 
you were convalescent, neither is there p di 
overwork. Do try to rest as soon as you fee " $ don't 
" When your tummy begins to grow large ill nce 
give up all idea of dressing smartly. You wi SH 
different clothes, of course, but there " aye a 
why they should not look smart. "c -Jothes 
great effect on your mental outlook. Good p bit. 
give you the Courage to go out and about acing 
Otherwise you may spend most of your SHE bound 
at home feeling depressed. The way you dress is When 
to have some effect on your husband, too. bands 
Wives lose some of their attractiveness, most hus "Re 
lose some of their natural affection for ee 
member that even ‘expectant fathers got ewhat 
some mental changes. Most men en som ind 
unnerved at the thought. of their first poe dure 
of what their Wives must go through to pr 
that much-wanted baby. eactin 
“Don’t Sct too upset if you find jeudi Seen 
to circumstances in a way that is quite strânge eh all 
Maybe your Placid, stolid nature will Mens wake 
irritable and Wcepy; maybe things you used ie you 
in your stride will get you all * het up uae sorts 
will find that you have lost your po art of 
of little things. Don’t get alarmed—it is al ie out 
the process of having a baby, but it need not A tF 
of control. This iş the time to put yourself an Y. fn 
baby calmly ang happily into God's en 
quictness and confidence shall be your strength 
that's a good text for expectant mothers. hës 
“ Above all, don’t worry about all the odd aiit 
and pains that come your way, nor about the sa s 
and development of your baby. God formed eres 
and your mother before you, and He is well able 16 
look after your little one. All you have to do is : 
trust Him, and admire all the wonderful wisdom put 
planned the intricate. processes that have now com 


B ? b 
menced and wil] move on until you have your baby 
1n your arms,” 


are going to have a baby. Have 


by Lindsay Hughes 


HIS has been an exciting month for 
T our family. 

The Bundle, a slow starter who 
at thirteen months could barely sit up by 
herself and entirely refused to crawl, has 
learned within four weeks to crawl, then 
to stand, and now to walk. 

Jane has lost three of her first teeth—an 
expensive item this is going to be, for it 
seems that the fairies are expected to leave 
sixpence under Jane's pillow for every lost 
tooth! She feels very adult and advanced, 
and spends much time in front of the mirror 
admiring her gaps. 

And we have Moved House. 

Just three days ago the five of us, our 
furniture and our ginger cat, Charles (I 
think I have introduced Charles before), 
moved into a new and larger house. We 
are going to love it, I know, when once we 
are really settled and sorted out, with 
everything in place. At present we are still 
in the process of sorting and tidying, and 
the doorbell doesn’t work, and the boiler 
keeps going out, and according to Jane there 
is a ghost in the bathroom (it’s really the 
tank gurgling, but she refuses to believe 
that). The chimney-sweep called on the 
morning after our arrival. Having swept 
the chimneys he deposited the soot on a 
flower-bed in the garden. There, twenty 
minutes later, I found a small black boy 
Whose only remaining whiteness showed in 
a broad grin of happiness. He had in his 
hand a spade and pail, with which for a long 
time he had been happily digging. It took 
three bathfuls of water to wash Robin and 
his clothes properly. 

Allthrough these last few days of upheaval 
I have been enormously impressed by the 
kindness of neighbours. We have been 
breakfasted, lunched and suppered by 
friends all over the place; and the telephone 
rings continually as mothers offer to ** have 


the children for the afternoon ” (no light 
undertaking when one of the children is 
our Robin) Since baby number four is 
expected within a matter of weeks, and I 
must admit I am beginning to feel very 
lumpish and slow-moving, these kindnesses 
are especially welcome. 

Do other mothers, I wonder, feel at 
times as I have done lately, that they are 
becoming altogether too much of a 
“ Martha ” mother? One is apt to become 
so cumbered with much serving that one 
has little time to play with the children, 
listen to the things they want to tell one, 
be a companion and sharer as well as just 
the dispenser of food and drink. It's so 
casy to let housekeeping and child-minding 
get on top of one, so that all one’s energies 
are given to caring for the children’s bodies, 
and one forgets—or is too tired—to care 
for their minds and personalities, I was 
brought up sharply the other day when, at 
the end of what had seemed a very burden- 
some day, Jane said sadly, “ Mummy, you 
never “sed to be so cross about little things.” 
After that I had to take stock, and I know now 
that even ifa room that needs dusting doesn't 
get dusted, even if the baby-clothes don’t 
get washed every single day, so long as I can 
concentrate on making this a Jappy family 
Tam doing a better job than if I put all my 
thought and time into housework and have 
no energy left for the people who live in 
that house. 

Meanwhile we are corresponding with a 
German girl, Ingrid, who wants—she 
says—to “ perfection her Englisch,” which 
she hopes to do by living with an English 
family, part-carning her keep by helping 
with children and in the house. We do hope 
she will decide that this particular English 
family is the one which will best “perfection 
her Englisch !” 


Colourful Homes 


by Mildred Gordon 


Pus remember the homeless, 
sick and destitute children of 
Europe, Africa and Asia. Help 
them, with a special gift, through 
the Save the Children Fund. 
Over £500 a day is spent on this 
vital work in 12 countries and 
3 continents, 


ECENTLY a friend of ours returned from 
America. We were all very interested 
in his comparisons of the English and 

American homes. One thing struck me very 
much, and that was his emphasis on the colour 
in the American homes, Over here browns 
seem to predominate— natural wood furniture, 
Stained surrounds, creams and fawns for 
paintwork and walls and curtains. We play 
for safety, choosing colours Which will go 
with anything and of Which we will not tire, 


Your donation 
gratefully re- 
ceived by Count- 
ess Mountbatten 
of Burma, C. da 
G.B.E.,D.C.V.O., 
THESAVE THE 
CHILDREN 
FUND, 20(H), 
Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


Perhaps we cannot have the refrigerators, 


washing machines and other labour-saving 


over these colour schemes, 


Perhaps you cannot afford to have the 
house redecorated, but have you tried doing 
It yourself ? Join up with your husband, and 


Patron: 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


and if cleaned after use and cared for properly The Children’s Competition 
they will last a long time. f the 
you feel papering is too ambitious or NE of the most interesting features o our 
expensive, try using a waterpaint or distemper, children’s Painting Competition set in laces 
and put it Straight on top of your present October issue was the wide range of B and 
wallpaper. It can be washed, and if necessary from which the entries came: Malaya, India, à 


Japan being represented, as well as the British Pe 
But it is never easy to choose prize-winners at z 


" i J 
of the new rollers, and roll the paint on instead children who have all obviously put their hearts intc 


of brushing it. These are excellent for ceilings the work. One is very reluctant to turn down st 
creditable efforts, and it is disappointing to be unal as 

n the market to give satisfactory reproduction in the magazit 
n On wood, of some of the vivid pictures submitted. . " 
-a helpful In the under-eleven age group the first prize ae 
to TAN MENG ENG, age 10, of Malacca, for an 


; attractive, well-designed and well-drawn picture er 
! e been grained can be the meeting of Adam and Eve, UL 
rejuvenated by washing carefully to remove Two children qualify for second prizes—PA 


grease and then giving one Coat of white h. WEBB Y GLEDHILL, 
varnish. This also dries rapidly, ae "ean, eiand ANGELA eee 


There is also a good enamel o. 
which „needs no undercoat eve 


: : ives a boldly 
l age 63. Paul, who lives at Kidsgrove, gives a bo y 
yee eine the work, wear a patterned drawn impression of Paul's voyage. Angela, of Read 
mies zu "enge ud Splashes, but if ing, sent a large picture full oF vivid feeling about 
TE it is not wa; 
remove at once with eae anted Noah and the Flood. 


In the over-eleven group the first prize is o M 
t SO wear BRYAN K. STEELE, age 14, of S alding, for à 
Tubber gloves or use a pue cream, carefully executed drawing of the Prodigal’ Return: 
o ey D china on the market MARGARET BLACK wins the second prize. She 
using the utility 2.02” Many people will be is 12 and lives at Ardrishaig, and her painting is à 
using ae ae eU Team and white. Use this study of Ruth gleaning. ' 
shades embroidered ee Cloth, ongratulations to the prize-winners, and may their 
tive with a White tea SERVE are most attrac. Prizes bring them further enjoyment and stimulate 
a them to produce new masterpieces ! 
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COMPETITION 


HITTING BACK 


N our November issue (page 44) readers were 
I asked to answer the question— To what extent 

should a child be taught to stand up for himself? 
The competition produced an interesting variety 
of views, and it is evident that there is a widespread 
lack of certainty about how this problem should be 
approached. Some feel that the principle of “ turning 
the other cheek " ought to be the ruling one, but 
admit that it leads to unsatisfactory results with 
children, as is well illustrated by the experience 
quoted by Mrs. H. Sawyer, of Southampton : 


When I was a child I well remember my mother 
telling me if anyone hit me to turn the other cheek as 
Christ did. My father disagreed, saying I would grow 
up a“ cissy,” but mother insisted. When I went to 
school I don’t think a day passed but what some child 
didn't. “set about me,” and only because it was a known 
thing that I wouldn't retaliate. 

I do not want my little girl to suffer as I did, and shall 
expect her to fight her own battles with children of her 
size if she is in the right. If, however, she is in the 
wrong I shall teach her that it is courageous to admit it 
and to apologize. 


Others would avoid the difficulty raised by such 
à result by arguing that, after all, the principle applies 
only to adult Christians and should not be pressed 


on children. This view was put by an anonymous 
competitor as follows : 


Might not a possible answer be that until the child has 
a personal experience of Christ as his Saviour he should 
be brought up as “ under the law "—i.c., to be allowed, 
or even encouraged, to defend himself against those of 
his own size or bigger on the strength of the Old 
Testament principle of “ an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth” ? To try to impose the New Testament 
standard of ** offering the other cheek” on a child before 
this stage savours of * putting new wine into old bottles "! 
A child (or an adult either for that matter !) could never 
stand the strain ! 

When he reaches a personal decision and yields his 
life to the control of Christ, all things become new, and 
he will seck to obey the new and higher law of the 
Sermon on the Mount, which will require far more 


courage than his old instinctive way of standing up for 
himself. 


But others point out that there is more involved. 
Miss Hooton of Bridlington puts the case as follows : 


Bible teaching, while peaceful, is never of the “ peace 
at any price” order. In Old Testament days God's 
people were led into war for righteous causes. In the 
New Testament we have Christ cleansing the temple. 
Throughout the Scriptures, from such verses as “ Re- 
lieve the oppressed” (Isaiah 1. 17), " Quit you like 
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RESULTS 


men, be strong” (1 Corinthians 16. 13), “ If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men" (Romans 12. 18), we gather that on the right 
occasions we are to stand up for ourselves and others. 

Children trained from infancy by parents who are 
sincere and whole-hearted followers of the Lord Jesus, 
and surrounded by prayer, will early understand such 
teaching simply explained, and will be grateful for 
the knowledge that enables them to carry it out. 


Evidently one must distinguish in principle between 
retaliation for personal affront and the maintenance of 
right. It is as important to teach children to stand 
up for what is right, if necessary with force, as it is 
to show them that mere retaliation for a purely 
personal injury is unchristian. And “ what is right” 
may include standing up to a bully, just as in adult 
life it is a recognized duty of the citizen to help in the 
arrest of “ coshers " and other criminals. 

The first prize, therefore, goes to Miss Hooton, 
part of whose entry has already been quoted. Readers 
will be interested in her two introductory paragraphs: 


Every boy should be taught how to defend himself by 
sensible and scientific methods, at the same time im- 
pressing upon him that they must never be used for un- 
necessary attack, but only in self-defence, and for pro- 
tecting the weak, the very young, the very old, and all 
helpless dumb creatures who may be subjected to wanton 
or thoughtless cruelty. 

Since the modern girl is equal in most things (if not 
yet in pay !) to her brother, it is well for her to be 
similarly prepared to stand up for herself and for others, 
especially as in these unsettled times it is impossible to 
foresee what situations may arise for her. 


Mr. G. Fraser of Edinburgh wins the second prize 
for the following: 


The child belongs to Christ, so let us consider the 
mind of Christ Himself on this subject. I think Jesus 
would say something to this effect: ** I want this child 
to grow up into a fully-developed person.” Therefore 
he must be taught to stand up for himself against every- 
thing that would damage him physically, mentally, 
morally, and spiritually; against being bullied, against 
being “ closed up” when asking legitimate questions, 
against being forced to do anything wrong, and against 
anything that hinders him from realizing God as his 
loving Heavenly Father. 

On the other hand, he must be taught that others are 
God's children also. Further, that he is not self- 
sufficient, but dependent on others—God, parents, 
teachers, etc—and that he has duties towards these of 
gratitude, trust, obedience, respect, submission of selj- 
will to wiser wills. This will save him from all false 
aggressiveness and quarrelsomeness, from pride and 
selfish, ruthless want of consideration for others. He will 
stand on his own feet, but he will take the hand of those 
who love him and will ask and welcome their help and 
guidance. 


we welcome the publica- 
tion of this useful series of little books, dealing with 
questions of sex knowledge and bchavi 


necessary a later given on 
our own initiative; we would far rather thc 
children felt confident and free to ask us for the 
. facts step by step. 
On some 
author, both in matter of choice of ex 
of 


1 Come From ? where a description of the 


in spite of the fact that His 
the “ Blessed Virgin Mary.” Another instance js 
in Sorting Things Out, where reference to the pain 
caused by the need for restraint in love-making 
is followed by these words: 

i Accepting the 
is love. Christ suffered on a 
because He loved.” 


statements are true, 


in the 
Y no comparison 


" girls), 9d.; 

94.5 Science And You (a 

t of human 
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Because of this, one eagerly 
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approached Rita Snowden’s new book, sang E. 
Our. Hearts (Epworth Press, 75. Gd.). gd shoe 
devotional book, illustrated with beautiful aed 
graphs and dealing with some of the basik Em 
Psalms. But as one turns the pages OO ed 
somehow lost sight and sound of the po 
Shepherd, God's Messiah. suffering orainn E 

ing upon His Throne—in short, the C rea pei 
alone gives life and meaning to the whole Psa rity, 
Miss Snowden calls us to courage, and rud 
and quietness of spirit, but without the $ ps all 
Himself we are bereft indeed, and most o ad 
when the author turns our thoughts to cen 
the Hereafter, E.G.) 


“ PILGRIM*S PROGRESS" IN PICTUR 


Last October we reviewed The Bible in dien i 
Now we are glad to draw attention to a Bude 
book in which Pilerim's Progress has been i andi 
in the same way—that is, there is a blac ut y 
white picture for cach sentence, mang 
five hundred in all, together with nine colour l f the 

The editor tells us that “ The language Noth 
captions is as far as possible Bunyan Tete js the 
ing of importance has been omitted. This “ene 
book which was a favourite of our late Ei is the 
of which Dr, Johnson once said, cad 
Breat merit of the book, that the most cu highly; 
man cannot find anything to praise more ae? 
and the child knows nothing more a Ed not 

cre is a book any child would be É ot fail 
only to have but to read, and he could Pictures: 
to profit by it, (The Pilgrim’s Progress in 

dhams, ios. 9d.) 


THE CHRISTIAN. FAITH 


that 
We are constantly telling ourselves mem nd the 
we value most in our way of life springs n clear 
Christian faith. But are we always qui Gense? 
what we mean by the “faith ” in ts closely; 
For those Who wish to inquire a little more d work 
but feel unwilling to tackle a topical ue. Inglis 
on theology, a new book from Pickering an d con- 
will be useful, It is called ** The Faith," ang, The 
sists of a series of chapters on such topics age The 
Fatherhood of God,” “ The Atonement, dvent.” 
Holy Spirit,” « Sin," and “ The Second A Editor 
The chapter on “ The New Life ” is by the E 

of Homes and Parents. (350 pp., 18s. 6d.) 


* * * 


5 return 
(All the above books can be supplied by = ds 
post by C.S.S. M. Please add sufficient 
prices to Cover postage.) 


s MATE HE S 


RN EHE BIBI 


by Enid G. Moxham 


—— 


IS HE HIDING FROM YOU? 


HE Bible does not waste words, and in our 

hasty reading we are likely to miss a good 

deal which is important. Ata first hearing the 
Story ofthe Lord Jesusand the Syrophenician woman 
is difficult to appreciate, and some have wondered 
at our Lord's apparent harshness. Reading it 
again from Mark’s Gospel (chapter 7), I have 
Deen surprised at the significance of verse 24. 

It was a journey of at least fifty miles over 
mountainous country and rough, difficult roads 
that the Saviour took in a deliberate attempt 
to find rest and quiet. Crowds had thronged 
Him everywhere (6. 31-34 and 54-56), and in 
Spite of His loving words and acts of kindness, 
hostility was growing, and so He sought retirement 
beyond the boundaries of Israel. (There are 
umes when quiet is imperative if we are to work 
efficiently and effectively for God.) Now, in this 
Gentile province “ He entered into a house, and 
would have no man know it; but He could not 
be hid." In John 8. 59 we read: “Jesus hid Him- 
self... going through the midst of them, and so 


passed by." Why could He not do the same on 
this occasion when He stood so much in need of 
rest? Surely it was because He can never hide 
Himself from the need of a human heart. Our 
Lord had been sent first to the Jews (Matthew 
15. 24), but He could not send the Gentile woman 
away unblest. From intellectual pride and self- 
willed blindness He always hides Himself (John 
8. 12-59); from acknowledged need, never. 

So from the very commencement of this story 
we arc let into the secret of the loving intention of 
Christ, and we are sure that His words were so 
graciously spoken that they did not wound. 
“ Dog ” sounds a hard word, but it could not have 
sounded harsh to the woman. Indeed, our Lord 
used the diminutive, meaning the little household 
dogs—the children's pets. She would under- 
stand both the truth and the grace in this name. 
And so, taking the place of one in grcat need of 
the Saviour's help, she obtained not crumbs but 
bread, even all she desired. 


BRING HIM TO ME 


Many nurseries have a picture of the Lord 
Jesus with children gathered about His knee. 
Such pictures make an casy introduction to Go- 
lo-Bed stories about the children's Friend for 
even the tiniest member of the family. Perhaps 
those parents who know the value and privilege 
of those last few minutes with the children cach 
evening will have noticed several references to 
children in our Scripture Union readings this 
month. I have been trying to find some of the 
things God wants us to learn through these. 

There was the poor boy in Mark 9. 14-29. 
The Saviour asked the father, * How long is it ago 
Since this came unto him? ” And he said. “ Of 
à child." Sin appears early, and our own homes, 
and not infrequently our newspapers, bear 
Witness to the power of sin even “ from a child.” 
It not only ruined the charm and sweetness 
of this boy and brought him suffering, it affected 
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his father too— If thou canst do anything, have 
compassion on us, and help us.” Every parent 
worthy of the name suffers with the child in its 
disobedience, or wilfulness, or impurity. But 
the father was on the way to sure and certain 
healing. In a faith, however faltering, he brought 
the child to Christ (v. 17). Religious leaders and 
even disciples may fail when we are up against the 
problem of sin (14-16). The Saviour says: 
“ Bring him to Me ” (v. 10). 

Lower down in this chapter the Lord lifts a little 
child on to His lap and teaches a lesson on humility 
and service. Of these verses Harding Wood says, 
“The really important people are those who 
serve. The most important people to serve are 
the children.” Not only should we teach children; 
we should let children teach us. And even * little 
ones " may believe in Christ (v. 42). The Saviour 


was indignant that anyone should turn the 


—— 


children away from Him. A child need not become 
a man before he comes to Christ, but a man must 
become a child if he would come (10. 14 and 15). 

There is no doubt that our nursery picture 
conveys the right thought: Christ is the children s 
Saviour; and we need have no fear in pointing 


them forward to a day when they shall see om 
as really as the little folk who stood about Hee 
knee in Palestine, when His city shall be ca s 
the “city of truth,” and “the streets of the EU 
shall be full of boys and girls playing in 

streets thereof” (Zechariah 3.3.2 


DO YOU REMEMBER ? 


I once heard of a lady, a maiden aunt, who took 
full charge of two little nieces and a nephew while 
their parents were engaged in missionary work 
in India. The aunt was devoted to these children, 
and they to her. “ Are you not afraid,” she was 
asked, “ that the children will forget their parents, 
and when they come back the children will feel 
they are meeting strangers ? ” 

“ I did realize the danger of that," said the aunt, 
“and PI tell you what we do. Of course we 
often talk about their parents. If there is a success 
in school work, or if we have a picnic, we remind 
each other of how pleased they will be: everything 
is related to them. We talk, too, of India, and 
try to learn all we can about their work. Then, 
we write regularly, even if the letters are rather 
untidy and mis-spelt ! And there are photos in 
the children's rooms so that Father and Mother 
are always fresh in their minds,” 

How wise! And sure enough, when the absent 
ones returned, there was no embarrassment, but 
the easiest and closest intimacy from the first, 

All this came to mind as I read Mark 1 
The Lord Jesus was going 
His disciples’ questions 


4. d 
they appear to have asked three), He made a 


Porter to watch. Watch 

know not when the master o; 

lest coming suddenly he fi 
he word * watch ” 


M means literally “ Be wide 
awake,” and Dr, Campbell Morgan tells us it 
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has at the heart of it the thought of the awe 
place: a merchant cager and alert, his Hess 
on his busin That is to be our attitude v up 
we wait for Christ's return. But how to keep E 
this alert watchfulness ? Very much as the child 
maintained theirs until the parents’ return. T 
We shall often talk about our absent Mase bé 
as in Malachi 3. 16 and 17. Everything 5 or 
related to Him, in the spirit of Psalm 37. t had 
Proverbs 3. 5 and 6. “ Of course,” the eee are 
said, * we write regularly, even if the letter hs 
rather untidy and mis-spelt "—and that e a 
be a fair description of our praying ! T E (Mark 
costs, let us keep the correspondence going (^ 
13. 33). icc says 
PEU those photos? Ifa friend at the Listes s 
“Would you like to sce my son? ” and pr xactly 
to take a wallet from his pocket, we unn ài ata 
what he means, and we arc content to i and 
likeness of his son. We turn on into Mar di M nai 
find these words, ** And as they did cat, Jest body: 
bread - and said: Take cat, this is My them, 
And He took the cup . . . and said un isl is 
This is My blood of the new testament, 
shed for many.” 


Only bread and only wine, 
let to faith the ee sign 

Of the heavenly and divine; " 
` We give Thee thanks, O Lora 

keep 


There ly as 


œ can 
is no place on carth where s dd 
fresh the memory of our absent Lord a n as Ye 
at the Communion Table. “ For as oft how 
cat this bread, and drink this cup, y 


c do p n 
i jorinthia 
the Lord's. death till He come " (1 Co 
11. 26). 
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First : “The Tanglewoods’ Secret ” 
Then: ‘Treasures of the Snow ” 
And now : 


STAR OF LIGHT 


For her third story Miss St. John takes her readers 
to Morocco—a little-known land where children 
Struggle for existence in the shadows of poverty and 

ignorance. Miss St. John is herself living as a 
missionary in just the kind of community she so 
vividly describes in this moving book; her love for 

the waifs and outcasts of a Moslem land shines 
out through the story she tells of Kinza the 
unwanted, of her gallant brother, Hamid, and 
of Jenny from England, whose needs lay 
deeper but were no less real, Cruelty and 
greed more than meet their match in selfless 
love and Christian compassion. 


This new book caters for the same age- 
group as the first two titles—boys and 
girls aged g-12—but older brothers 
and sisters and parents, too, will find 
pleasure in reading this colourful and 
touching story, 
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PRAYERS A.B.C. Picture Book of Prayers 1/6 
Teach me How Picture Book of Prayers 1/6 

Read to me Picture Book of Prayers 1/6 


Order your copies now (postage extra). They will be despatched 
immediately the first delivery is received from the Binders 


€.S.S.M.. 5 Wigmore Street. London. w.1 


BRING OUT THE 


ry 


S J j HAT I need is someone to make me do what I can.” (Emerson) 

Few of us are doing what we might do. We are not reaching up to our best 
in anything. What we need is someone who will make us do what we can. It ought to be 
a parent’s constant effort with a child. It ought to be a teacher’s work with a pupil. 
It should be the aim of our friend. Some people seem to think that friendship does its 
best when it pampers, shelters, and protects. But the really best that any friend can do 
for you is to inspire and quicken you, to put visions of highest beauty into your brain, to 
start gleams of nobleness in your heart, and to make you do what you can. 

God has given us these wonderful lives of ours, but we do not know how to use them. 
We touch them with our hands. We try education. We submit them to our friends. 
Wonderful indeed are these brains. But we never find or bring out the best that is in us 
until we let the divine Spirit breathe on us. When we are filled with the Spirit, our young 
men shall see visions, and our old men shall dream dreams. Then our lives shall reach 


their best. 


A CIVILIZATION 


Some comments on the 


From the “News Chronicle? 
JUST LIKE THE FILMS 


a 


** When you were standing up there, with 
the gun in your hands, what did you think you 
were like ??”? 

“ Craig replied in a whisper, * Just like the 
films’ ” 


OR many people in the court—and for 
numberless readers—the whole confused 
complex of emotions created by the trial 

of these two youths, Craig and Bentley, must 
have been caught up in that moment of cross 
examination, 

The atmosphere of the scene on the roof, 
as described in the Lord Chief Justice’s court, 
was as fantastic as that of any film. One must 
be fair to a great medium of art and entertain- 
ment. What film was it like ? The boy’s reply 
made it clear what he meant. Because he was 
unable to read he would resort to the cinema 
three or four times a week, 


TRIAL IS CONCERN OF EVERYONE 


“* What sort of films used Jou lo see 2? — 
* Gangster films.’ 

“* Did you like that sort 2? Yes, sir? ” 
The trial of Craig 


: and Bentley should be a 
subject of concern to 


all the fathers, mothers 
teachers and politicians and religious leaders 
in the country. Those who feel disposed to 
discourse on the glories of social progress 
might pause to reflect particularly on the 
case of the sixteen-year-old Cristopher Craig. 


had a benevolent State 
And who had cared for, 
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social 
It i5 
cial 


This generation is proud of the 
problems it has solved in its are » 
now faced with a hideous new kind 9 “a :B 
problem calling for all the weapons ! 
moral armoury. 

True, the Craig ) 
typical one. But juvenile crime as 4 E 
is increasing and it is necessary to wq < this 
the factors which may be responsible TT g is 
dangerous drift among the young. ber 0 
no doubt that there are a great e 
boys and girls today for whom the tract pi 
influences of the family have broken am s 

Influenced, no doubt, by the bruta s? y 
war and the upheaval of eya toni aa 
are rebels against the code of their fat by 1 
mothers. The most devoted om 
struggle helplessly with overcrowded 
and inadequate equipment. " 

The mess of the churches, altho 4 
comes today from voices more libere, 00 
understanding than any in the D the 
often seems to pass over the hea liue 
young. In our politics, too, there P I 
left of the old ethical glow, the excit al an 
to adventure and to strife. A menta 
spiritual vacuum is left. 

What fills it for too many youth W 
today? What provides the fantasies 0? 
their starved egos build ? 


" ans 4 
case is by no me 
case 1 ` whole 


h it 
8 nd 


+s 
girl 
s and nich 


. 3AZINES 
COMIG STRIPS AND PULP MAGAZE np! 
for exar eyst 


There is a type of comic strip, per 


which deliberately arouses the li ; 
instinct to derive pleasure from maA ent k. 
A myth world of thugs with guns; ass youn? 
torture, of violent crime, is built up for y ull? 
minds to inhabit. There are Carte 
magazines" which are extensions angst! 
same amoral fantasia. There are the 82^ ith 
films in which the enemy of socie rif; 
a smoking gun in his hand, is subtly 8 t s 
Censorship is a hateful thing. reso", 
other means fail we may have ee ho 
to it. Every civilized society, no mat it hé A 
free its adult code, has recognized. iat ott 
prime duty to protect its young from 
tion. ro 
We would like best of all to look bo jve 
bans and Prohibitions to a more P | 


ail 


WITHOUT A SOUL 


Christopher Craig Case 


approach to this social problem of the 
“fifties. When all is said and done the problem 
can never really be solved until it is taken up 
at its source—the family and the home. 
Most people would agree today that the 
inevitable reaction against the harsh Vic- 
torian concept of parental discipline has gone 
too far. 

Quite apart from the all too common 
tragedy of divorce, with all that this implies 
for the children who are involved, the ten- 
dency in many homes and schools to en- 
courage freedom of expression in the young 
can sometimes have disastrous results unless 
it is handled with quite exceptional patience 
and skill. 

To grow up as responsible citizens children 
need affection, security and certainty. Affec- 
tion they need first. But in an insecure and 
uncertain world, security and certainty in 
the home are almost as important; and only 
their own mothers and fathers can give it 
to them in the years which matter most. 
Here, we believe, is a practical contribution 
which every parent can make towards 
solving the problem of juvenile crime. 


CHALLENGE TO THE 
Above all, in this society of ours where so 
much has been done to meet man’s material 
Wants, we need some fresh dynamic of moral 
force, We are in danger of building a civiliza- 
tion without a soul. The outer facade is 
handsome and impressive, but within there 
is only a void. A human being needs some- 
thing more to live for than the flicks, the 
dogs, the pools and the comic strips. 
, To furnish the positive ethic for this genera- 
tion is the challenge to our national leaders, to 
our religious bodies, to our writers and artists. 
here there is no vision the people perish." 


* * * * * 


ATION’S LEADERS 


WHAT A REPORTER SAW 


“What a handsome youth ! " I thought. 
And then he grinned. The grin broke the 
spell. 

, As I saw the left lip curl and the impudent 

icker creep into his eyes I knew I was 
watching just another of those brass-faced 
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little hooligans of which this post-war world 
is so bitterly ashamed—a lazy, cowardly, 
selfish young lout... . 

In the mental make-up of this sixteen- 
year-old murderer there is not one spark of 
courage to be revealed, no skill or cleverness 
to be copied or admired, nothing that anyone 
could envy him for possessing. 


WHAT THE FATHER WROTE 


In what way am I to blame for the murder of 
Police-Constable Miles? Where have I failed as 
a father? ... i 

Yes, condemn Christopher for the terrible 
crime, but condemn also parents like myself 
and his mother who, by lavishing love upon this 
youngster, by sparing the rod and by believing 
all the rot preached about full freedom for young 
children. are more responsible for the state of 
affairs than the young thugs themselves. 

Chris was a regular film fan. After the horror 
of this week's trial I would never allow a child 
of mine to see an American gangster film of any 
kind. “A and © U 


enough, 


certificates are not 
Parents, let me warn you. Every time you 
allow your child to go and watch a gun battle on 
the screen you take a grave risk... . 

I was not strict enough with Christopher—I 
can't have been. 

I should have supervised his leisure. Fathers 
must realize that theirs is the responsibility 
of seeing to it that their children do something 
useful with their time. . . . 

I am proud to acknowledge my belief in God. 
Almost as terrible as the murder is to learn that 
since the crime Christopher has said he does 
not believe in God. But how many millions of 
parents these days do not insist on their children 
attending church or Sunday school ! 

We should have seen to it that Christopher had 
proper religious instruction, and also understood 
it. 


The thought-provoking quotations in this column are 
from The Sunday Pictorial, and we reproduce them here 
as our readers are not likely to have seen them. 
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TUDPE'S PROBLEMS 


by Montague Goodman, F.R.G.S. S 


HE trouble with the senior 
can’t make himself out, 
through a transition stage, 
lost in the course of it, 
increase progressively and 


boy is himself. He just 
He knows he is passing 
and he feels completely 
As time passes his problems 
become more pre: 


umber, 
m of His Brain, 
k. His brain has 
es, and he is rcachin, 
8 opinions of his own. Thi 
very disquieting to him, particularly if he has paid 
attention as a youngster to his teacher’s lessons, and 
accepted what he has heard as generally true and right 
for him to believe, For the inevitable has happened: 
he has begun to doubt, A big question mark has begun 
to develop in his mind, He feels some compunction in 
reflecting upon the truth of what has been taught him 
by his teacher, who so plainly believes what he teaches, 


s doubting by his Observation 
of the adult people about him at home and at work 
It is not necessarily what th 


their friends never go to church ? Why 
speak of God (except when the. 5 Obvious 
that religion means n 


Are they all 


s don’t happen now ! 


le ? Suppose after 
? What's the 


i good of going to Bible 
Class in such a case? An then, God—how do we 
know that He is ? No one has VET see: 


he will or not, 
bya rebellious 
à source of rea! 
boy feels he is ej 
questions from so; 
his Bible Class te; 
9ne known to hi 
direction, 


Sometimes 
€ troubled 
T to these vital 
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(and Often the only 
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acher as the one 
m) who shall Sup; 
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ai, 1 wa 
i ' such concern. 
I vividly recall one instance of such c 


» night 

addressing an open-air mecting in oe ap a 
many years ago. At the conclusion ja when I was 
resumed my place in the circle of work ra to speak 
accosted from behind by a youth pads darkness 
me. I had just stepped aside with him isi with deep 
c was n^ 
inquit? 


when the lad, bursting. into tears gm Mon 
emotion—* Tell me, » is there a God rak 
academic question for debate, but the * n of many 
of an anxious soul. Such is the ganoon, longing 
a troubled youth beset by honest doubt 2 
for some anchorage for his faith. ] inev ! 
These doubts are real, natural anp Sidi "h j 
and must neither be frowned upon nor eee if a 
require wise and careful handling, m removal a 
to a full and final answer, at least to their J 
obstructions to faith, : in, some occhi 
Sometimes t} iuse may be found m PG. nt 
rence which has given a sudden uu effecte? y 
hitherto undi turbed, and the cure may m to remo” 
an explanation of the occurrence sufficic 


ay baby 
away IT p” 
the doubt. “Why did God take away 

brother 

asked 
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of praving ? 
What was the good of piye „pathet? 
j ! A kind and symP^ pe 
there wasn't a God to pray to ! A ki emm 
reply in the one case that Jesus’ death 


or he 
im before 
N » m ê 
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is tears. " 
ede » his tea she 
was old enough to sin might suffice to dry I wh 


ose 

other ¢ase—God must be allowed to eps 
mother was to die, as die we all must; Settee th 
of the time must be best, for He knows ve seated, * 

But often the doubts are more deeply $ 
call for fuller answers, 

The following considerations: are p ]t task. 
way of assisting the teacher in his difficu 
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they 27 
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T s vefore tA 
ware of introducing doubts » debating. g of 
often done involuntarily by me the Ps d 
Cts in open class, It is wise id Vien This inc ids 
God rather than argue for His existence. 


er 
. deft je 
3 j : where 
is the method of Scripture, which n a debata 
or demonstrates the existence of Go 


Written for Bible Class 
Leaders, this article will 
help parents to guide their 
older children through a 


difficult stage. 


Proposition, but rather takes the fact as axiomatic and 
beyond dispute. The opening words of the Bible are 
* In the beginning God . . . ” and thenceforward God 
becomes the prime Fact of the Record, around Whom 
the whole story revolves, and without Whom the Book 
would be devoid of meaning. 


Dow'r BE roo DOGMATIC 


2. Do not be too dogmatic in answering doubts 
where you find them, While bearing ever in mind that 
truth is unassailably sure and unshakable, and not 
affected by human unbelief, remember also that it is 
not always finally demonstrable as true. Many ques- 
tions do not admit of a conclusive answer such as to 
silence criticism for ever. The doubts that assail your 
inquirer are by no means novel; they have disturbed the 
thoughts of millions all down time, and will continue to 
do so till time shall be no more, And this applies to all 
the main facts that form the basis of the Christian faith. 
They are all beyond the range of natural comprehen- 
Sion or the conclusions of human reason. 

The very existence of God; the Creation of the 
Univ, 3€ by the Word of God; the Virgin Birth of 
Chr št; the Death of the Son of God; His Resurrection; 
His Ascension and, not least, the promised Rapture of 
the Saints at His return: all these eternal facts are 
nevertheless naturally incredible. They teem with 
problems to which there can be no final and conclusive 
answer, This is clearly the mind and purpose of God, 
and the reason that this should be so is not far to seek. 
For while God presents these things for men's reception 
and belief, they are so stated that no man need believe 
them unless he so wills. They are all capable of reasoned 
rejection, and are so rejected by the majority of men. 
Otherwise God would be faced with a race of unwilling 
believers forced by relentless logic to believe facts which 
they would gladly deny if they could. In consequence, 
their acceptance of the truth would have no beneficial 
effect, and they would be barren believers instead of 
equally barren unbelievers. 

So it is with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and things beyond the comprehension of the 
Wise and prudent are revealed to babes. 

Under these circumstances what shall be said to 
help the boy whose doubts you cannot hope to solve 
finally by logical argument ? 
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Suow THAT BELIEF IS Nor UNREASONABLE 


3. It may and should be shewn him that if is not 
unreasonable to believe the things he doubts. That God does 
not ask men to believe what no reasonable man can 
honestly believe. That what God says may after all be 
true, however unlikely it may seem. That it is not 
impossible that God is; that the Bible is His Word; 
that prayer is answered; that Christ did rise from the 
dead. Point out to him that in fact many men of great 
intellect all down the ages have been able to believe 
these things, and they have been among the best and 
noblest men who ever lived; that it is not therefore 
necessary to be a fool or a fanatic to be a believer, but 
that, on the contrary, to believe may be the truest 
and sanest demonstration of wisdom. 

Of course, this is not all. If it were, Christians would 
be men who were at best building on a peradventure, 
whereas they are known everywhere as the most 
confident and assured people in the world. Like Paul, 
they know Whom they have believed, and are per- 
suaded that He is able to keep that which they have 
committed unto Him against that day. 


Snow THAT KNOWLEDGE DEPENDS ON 
OBEDIENCE 


4. If the boy is sincerely concerned he will ask you 
how such knowledge may come to him, and you will 
then be able to let him know the secret. Here it is, as 
stated by Jesus Christ Himself. “ If any man willeth 
to do God’s will he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God.” And again, “ If ye continue in my Word 
. . ye shall know the Truth, and the Truth shall make 
you free.” You will point out that knowledge depends 
directly on obedience, that God is not prepared to tell 
His secrets to people who are not willing to do His 
will when they know it. God never satisfies mere 
curiosity. ** The secret of the Lord is with them that 
fear Him." “ Then shall we know if we follow on to 
know the Lord." You will then lovingly invite him 
to come to Christ even in the dark and surrounded 
by doubts, with the promise that God will not allow 
him to remain so, but by His Spirit will guide him into 
all the truth. 


(The above is one of a series of articles in The 
Senior Teacher's Magazine. They are to be reproduced in 
book form shortly.) 
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sake of peat (din 
Christian or SETA 

People who:/sa 
worth it "—are the 
mentally lazy ? 

“ Think what you like, I say. There are 
good and bad in all denominations.” Is that 
tolerance or indifference ? 

The motive decides, The real motive, 
not the one your mind instinctively puts 
forward in justification (for motive ” then, 
read “ excuse ” !), Only the trouble is that 
motives never come singly. There is a 
tangled mass of them at the root of every 
action and attitude, which even that expert 
jobbing gardener, the Psychiatrist, is hard 
put to it to sort out. It is not a bad idea to 
pull them up yourself now and again to sec 
how they are doing—not too often, for morbid 
introspection is fatal to healthy growth, 

You may find, if you are honest, that the 
tap-root is that menace among motives in 


civilized society, the Desire to Please, Tt 
arises from the more 


Loved. For in order 
please. Most of us are 
love and approval of m 
dearest. We like Society—next door, 
the corner, up the Street—to approve 
too. This desire helps to 
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Society cannot approve very heartil 
it has never heard of. It is Part-parent also 
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the sympathetic friend, ? 
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a recently published book whose title I have 
borrowed here, Rachel Knappett describes her 
periences in the “ Emerald Isle." (Wait Now, 
M. Joseph.) One of her most vivid recollections of the 
happy time she spent in that lovely country is the 
frequency with which she heard the phrase “ Wait 
now," 

“Wait now " may be used in all sorts of different 
circumstances by the easy-going Irishman. It may be 
the prelude to a story he is going to tell you—“ Wait 
while I tell you," or it may be a plea for some erring 
sheep who is about to be chastis s. Any of 
us who is familiar with an Irishman will know the 
extreme tenderness of his heart. Quick-tempered, and 
ìn $0 much of a hurry that he often lets his tongue run 
away with him, he still cannot bear to stand by and 
hear anybody else being severely upbraided. Wait 
now—till we sce why he did it; wait now, it doesn't 
really matter; wait now, tomorrow will do; all these 
are familiar phrases on the lips of the Irish. 

How many angry scenes could be saved if only 
Parents the world over would say to themselves 
quietly, “ Wait now, he's only a child," when con- 
fronted by some major houschold breakage or damage. 
To a child there is nothing more hurtful than an 
unjust punishment or “ wigging." So often we parents 
Put our own adult interpretation on childish actions and 
deal with them accordingly, instead of allowing the 


f p euer time to explain that after all they meant 
well. 


Whilst the Irishman's easy habit of procrastination 
may fill the more methodical of us with horror, the 
happy-go-lucky attitude to life which goes with it is 
Something most of us could do with borrowing for 

ceps. Let tomorrow take care of itself —don't worry— 
the Lord will provide—are all creeds which make for 
Peace and harmony in the home. 

If more parents—and particularly mothers—were 
content to take life at an even tempo there would be 
fewer so-called “ nervy " children. To a child anxious 
because he thinks he is going to be late for school or 
bottom of the class, there is nothing so reassuring as a 
Parent who remains completely calm and unflurried. 
Mother can do up shoes and find caps and satchels (if 
it is really growing late) perfectly easily without adding 
to the confusion by getting in a flap herself. A calm, 
sensible attitude to pre- or post-exam nerves, founded 
on a true faith in God's will for us, is the most wonder- 
ful help any child can receive from his parents. 
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by Margaret Forsler 


Practically all mothers lead"uscful, extremely active 
lives, and generally speaking, there is never any need 
for them to reproach themselves or bewail their 
wretched fates, as so many harassed housewives arc 
inclined to do, at the end of the day, if all the jobs 
scheduled for that day have not been accomplished. 
There is another day tomorrow, and every mother 
should recall that whilst she may not have done all 
that she set out to do, at least what she has done is 
done—marked off the list. I always find it helps 
tremendously when the day seems to be racing by too 
quickly and the list of chor ill to be done seems s 
formidable, to think very calmly and deliberately of all 
that I have done since rising that morning. And even 
to go back and spend a few satisfying moments 
surveying the rows of bottled fruit and the gleaming 
white shelves, or the newly washed curtains enhancing 
the charm of the spare bedroom, Those few moments 
not only restore one's ** ego," they also allow breathing 
space to collect new vigour of body and mind. So it 
will be seen that the Irish ** Wait now," whilst it may 
be highly amusing, or exasperating, according to one's 
temperament, when related to pigs in the kitchen, is 
rcally not such a bad idea at all. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was rather harder on women- 
kind than on his own sex when he discussed the rate at 
which his fellow-creatures lived. . . . “ If you saw a 
company of pilgrims walking as if for a wager, each 
with his teeth set; and if you happened to ask them 
one after another: whither they were going? And 
from cach you were to receive the same answer that 
positively they were all in such a hurry, that they had 
never found leisure to inquire into the nature of their 
errand: confess, my dear sir, you would be startled at 
the indifference they exhibited. Am I going too far if 
Isay that this is the condition of the large majority 
of our fellow-men and almost all our fellow- 
women ? ” 

It is every parent’s duty to be as totally unlike 
those pilgrims as possible, to know where we are going, 
to put first things first and to be sure in our own minds 
what things our Lord would have us put first, that we 
may not clutter up our children's pathway through 
life with a motley collection of useless errands. 

More planning, more waiting, more remembrance 
that there is always tomorrow and the world will not 
collapse if we down tools to enjoy our families. More 
of all this and the result will be fewer harassed, frown- 
ing faces, and far more happy homes. 
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Christmastide, So we were rerinded 
morc blessed to give than to laa HE ‘ere on the 

Schooldays soon passed and we But, even 
verge of manhood and a gd confuse 
as we faced the future, perple mae uh E our 
by many problems, we were, iier) intelligen 
parents’ prayers, and of the live g lendidly theY 
interest in all our affairs. How SP, lighten t? 
shared our burdens and sought crhapsa whole 
load ! Manya sleepless night and TR p important 
week of prayer would pass ep : thing W! p 
decision was made; so that only the . Thus ue 
was absolutely right should be dani RA in their 
had firm confidence in our P n their ven 
turn, had implicit faith in God. Stck Al ou 
consistency we were encouraged ^ We realize 
work and reach the desired. P Oll discipli 
that both our parents, by their sc Li of how, 
thoroughness, were examples to zs with usett 
“ redeem the time ” and fill our days od 
Ies. child 
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True it is that “ example is betar eed 
and the Christ-like example and B molin m 
of my mother and father has A privilege py 
than words can say. What a gr 1 are with out 
been mine to have some BE "hé joys . 
parents in both the sorrows an h this 
family life | hat thous” side 
In conclusion I would S es only OF uê 
article may seem to same topo! aed 5 and 
of the picture and be almost POP eM 
have written of things as they ily 
still are in our family. Natura 2 smoot” 
been times when all has not Ba patil overt and 
desired. But the difficulties ee wisdom yell 
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thoughtfulness of our parents, oem call | 
be said their “ children arise up à 
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WHY CHILDREN TELL LIES 


by Meredith Huntley 


Y the age of four a child should know right from wrong. Before that age no 
mother need worry about the untruths or half-truths her toddlers may tell, 


however outrageous these may seem to be. Persistent lying after a child has 
begun school is a different thing. There i 


and it is best 


always a reason for th 


to run this to earth, and so check what might develop into a life-long fault. 

The untruths of a toddler are mostly fantasy. ‘The keener the child's imagination 
the larger the lie. * I had tea with the Man in the Moon last night " can take 
equal place with, ** Mr. Brown's cows told me a story.” Imitation is responsible for 
many reached the stage where she 


»called lies, My own little daughter ha 


translates things I do for her into things she did for me when I was a little girl, 
since she wants to imi 


ate me ! * Lam the Postman " or “ Lam an elephant ” fall 
into this group of “ fantasy lies " also. Make-believe games, too, are responsible 
for many departures from strict truth in childish speeches. 

All these untruths are quite harmless in themselves and lend colour and joy 
to a child's way of life as long as they are recognized for what they are and treated 
as such. Angr surpr are wrong. Our attitude 
should be a kindly and amused interest, a. half-laughing surprise, and, for the 
wilder fabrications, “ My! ‘Thats a fairy tale indeed," or, " That's a clever 
"let's pretend? However did you think of all that?” If the case warrants, a 
gentle ** Don't you mean So-and-So, darling ? ” is most effective. 

The direct lie, that heart-bruiser of loving parents, is a more serious matter 
altogether, The stubborn words, ** I didn't," when you know all too sorrowfully 


expostulation, hurt 


that he did; the passing of blame wrongly to a schoolfellow, and other even darker 
departures from ** bright truth"—these mean there is something wrong somewhere, 
And not always does the fault lie in the child ! All too often the parent, though 
unwittingly, may be responsible ! 

Barefaced lies of this type point to insecurity in the child. He is unsure of the 
affection which should be his. He is afraid of possible punishment. He feels unsafe 
in his environment whether at home in the family unit or at school. Any one, or 
more than one, of these may bring a spell of lying. 

Over-anxious parents often drive their children to subterfuge. We all secretly 
long for perfection in our children, I do believe. To this end we watch vigilantly, 
sometimes curt 


ng what should be healthy freedom or development. The least 
fault is heartily paid for. What will be the dreadful toll when it is known that an 
unlawful ball broke the choleric Colonel's window? Or how wretched will you 
make your child feel in that he has gravely displeased you after all your goodness 
to him? ‘True tolerance is hard to achieve, but it brings its own reward in fearless 
honesty where our children are concerned. They can be helped to this honesty 
by loving understanding, but never dragooned into it with any lasting success. 
Even today the ‘ children-should-be-seen-and-not-heard " type of parent 
se misguided folks may drive their children to untruthful boasting by 


suppressing their natural instinct to show offa little, to be noticed, admired, praised. 
Children thrive on prai 


A wise parent never stints this where it can be given 
honestly, Children denied it may seek admiration in fabrication. 

Jealousy is responsible for a great deal of lying which has perhaps been bitterly 
punished as wrong. Affection, not correction, is the solution here. It is easy to 
ascertain whether your child is jealous of a younger sister, an older brother, his 
father .. . even of the household dog so affectionately petted ! A child's need for 
love in its early years is unlimited. He absorbs love like sunlight. Give him all you 
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BROTHER AND SISTER 


What she thought of him 


You've heard about my brother 7 


He's the naughtiest of boys, 
He's always late for breakfast 


; and he smashes all his toys; 
I think he's really happy only when he makes 
Whatever Daddy says to him he's always just the same. 
I wouldn't be like him for all the mo 


a noise, 


ney you could name! 


What he thought oi her 
You've heard about my sister ? Now she isa dreadful child ! 
If you said that she Was naughty, your language would be mild; 
And when she plays the tomboy, then she’s positively wild. 
Daddy calls her in the m 


orning, but she simply doesn't stir, 
How often I have said, 


" Im jolly glad I'm not like her |" 


What the parents thought ol both 


Is there anything we can do to train those 
they 
How two such children ¢ 
They never brush, the 


You ask me which is 


children, dear ? 
When they grow up will disgrace the family, 1 fe 
an be ours I think is ve 


y never wash, the 


ar, 


ry queer, 


Y never wipe their shoes, 
Worse ? | say, there 


's not a pin to choose ! 


Harpinc Woop. 


(Continued Srom previous page) 
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OOstin; A i i n 9 
8 will do far more good here than ee came “to bless you in turning everyone 
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quities ” (Acts 3. 26). 


A DOCTOR’S DIARY 
by a Lady Doctor in General 
Practice 


" OOD morning, Doctor. 
very well today." 


" No, Miss Wilson, I don't fecl 

I have such a heavy cold. 
“Dear me: even a doctor can c 
“Yes, I’m afraid so, 
his patients from 
become famous ! 
it isn’t a good 


You don’t look 


at all good. 
atch a cold, then 2 ” 
If any doctor could prevent 
catching colds he would 
l'm not too 
thing to have 
One of our professors used to 
worried if he hadn’t had a cold by Christmas, He 
thought a cold in the autumn helped to raise his 
resistance to worse winter ills." 

“ That’s a comforting Way to think about it! [ 
sounds as if there are severa] people 
room with coughs and colds. 
you can help to cure them," 

“Yes, I suppose I had better make 
Surgery queue, or I shall never g 
lunch time.” 

My first patient is a young mother with a handker- 
chief held to her dripping nose, She has nearly lost 
her voice, but she talks to me as best she can between 
her bouts of coughing. 

“Doctor, I have had t 
just can’t throw it of.” 

“ Oh dear, I think your cold is eve; 
The trouble is we are both too busy to treat a cold 
Properly. The best cure for a cold is to go to bed for 
twenty-four hours when it first starts, You could go 
to bed as soon as you have settled the children, Have 
a hot bath, and a hot-water bottle, and take a hot 
lemon drink and a couple of Disprin. Try to take 
Most of your work to the fireside, and slip on your 


soon 
sure, though, that 
a cold in the autumn. 
Say that he got quite 


t 
in the waiting 
They must think that 


à start on the 
et through it by 


his cold for a fortnight. | 


n worse than mine! 
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dressing gown when you go upstairs to make - 
beds. PI give you some medicine for your cough, and 
some inhalation for the laryngitis and catarrh. . 

“Thank you very much, Doctor. Is deed i 
way I can avoid having a succession of colds as I ha 
ast winter 2 
aS I think you would find it a help to take some good 
vitamin preparation regularly, and an iron tonic, 100; 
So often mothers see to it that their children get ee 
cod-liver oil and orange juice and the best faa 
available, without realizing that mothers, too, need 
extra vitamins and good nourishing food. 

“Yes, I will try, Doctor, because frequent colds 
make me so tired and irritable.” 

" Oh yes, one needs a lot of patience to carry on 
cheerfully with a heavy cold. Sometimes, too, 7 
rest of the houschold feel that they need a great deal 
of patience to live peaceably with mother, when xis 
has a cough and cold. We do well to remember pe 
words of Romans chapter five: * We triumph even 
in our troubles, knowing that trouble Dieu 
endurance, endurance produces character, anc 
character produces hope—a hope which never i 
appoints us, since God's love floods our hearts through 
the Holy $ pirit which He has given to us’ (Mona 
ation). Yes, it isn't easy to live cheerfully ai 
acefully with colds running through the household, 
but it is not impossible, For * anything can be done 
for one who believes ’ (Mark 9. 23, Moffatt).”” 
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You never meet the Editor to talk 
Personally about things you like and 
things you don't like in ** Homes and 
Parents.” So why not use the spaces 


below to say a few thin 
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youngest made her very belated appear- 
ance, more than three weeks late, just 
seven days ago, Yesterday 1 made my first 
cautious promenade from bed to bath, 
fecling distinctly shaky, but with the 
elation that always accompanies that first 
promotion from bedridden state of the 
first few days. Today 1 have begun really to 
get back my ** sca-legs " and feel like a two- 
year-old. My longing now is to get home, 
back to the family, whom 1 miss horribly. 
The children have all had measles. First 
Jane, then Robin, then poor Bundle, who 
was already suffering miseries from teeth- 
ing when the measles caught up with her to 
increase her troubles. (l wish someone 
would tell me of a really sound way to help 
a baby of eighteen months whose back 
molars are coming through slowly and 
torturingly.) The two older ones had nearly 
achieved coming-out-of quarantine, and 
Bundle was getting over the worst of it, 
when at long last 1 knew that the new baby 
was on its way, and set off for hospital, 
leaving my husband, a woman friend, and 
our Ingrid to run the house in my absence. 
In the last instalment of this “ Portrait " 1 
told you about Ingrid, who wanted to 
come to England to learn English. She 
duly came to us, ninetcen-years-old, fair- 
haired and charming. She is the gre: 
help in the house, and a favourite 
Jane and Robin; but Bundle, used only to 
dark-haired people, is for some reason 
terrified of this Nordic blondeness and 
won't let Ingrid touch her. : 
Robin was asked a few weeks ago which 
he would prefer—a baby brother or a baby 
sister. He thought about it for a while, 
then said, “I'd rather have a gee-gee. 
Well, when the infant delayed her arrival 
so long, I began to think it was a gee-gee I 
must be having! However, it wasn't—it 
was Sue, all 7 lb. 8 oz. of her, looking 
exactly as Bundle looked when first she 
joined us. So presumably she will always 
look rather like Bundle? The two older 
children are thrilled at the thought of 
having another member of the family, 
though Jane would like to have had another 
brother—two boys and two girls, she 
feels, would have been a tidier arrange- 
ment. Jane was told some time ago that a 
new baby was on the way. Her face shone 


IE writing this in a hospital ward. Our 


by Lindsay Hughes 


with pleasure ; then she inquired, ** Does 
Daddy know ? ” 

Here in the midst of hospital life 1 
marvel at the diversity of experience among 
my fellow-Mums. There's A, a charming 
little Irishwoman with a child of Jane's 
age, whose husband, unwilling to face 
further responsibilities, abandoned her 
some months ago, when she knew another 
baby was coming. She has no means, 
nothing except what she carns as a waitress, 
and the husband has not been traced. 

“What will you do?” I asked. * Well, 
first | didn't know what 1 would do, and 1 
was after getting the baby adopted. But 
than I felt, ‘tis me own child, and 1 can't 
be lettin’ him go to strangers. Whatever 
happens I'll keep him somehow, I said. 
But 1 have to go back to work, or there 
would be no money for any of us, So I’ve 
arranged for him to be boarded out with a 
foster-mother during the day, and 1 will be 
having him the rest of the time; and 
maybe, later, I'll be able to give up doing 
more than part-time work—that is, if they 
can find my husband and make him come 
back to us, or anyway help towards the 
children's keep." 

Her thin little face was full of courage. 
“ Anyway, whatever happens, I'll not let 
my baby go. I’ve done nothing wrong, 1 
loved my husband and 1 love my children. 
God will look after us.” 

Then there's B ; sixteen years old, un- 
married, with an unwanted baby that is to 
be adopted as soon as she can, as she puts 
it, “ find a bidder." 

And C, who after three years of marriage, 
during which her great longing was for a 
child, became pregnant at last—and has 
lost the baby that would have given her 
such deep joy. 

* How fortunate I am! How good God 
has been to me ! "—1 think as 1 listen to 
these other women’s stories, and try to 
put in “a word in season " where 1 can. 
How many of us, in our happy lives full 
of interest and busy-ness, stop to think of 
the fact that “* our lines are fallen in pleasant 
places "? *' There, but for the grace of 
God, go 1. . . ." I might have been A, 
or B, or C! 

l shall remember A, and her bright 
courage and faith—“ I'll not let my baby 
gO.... God will look after us.” 
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by 
W. E. Shewell-Cooper, 
M.B.E., N.D.H. 


(Principal, The Horticultural Training Centre, Thaxted) 
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O really keen gardener will ever admit that 
N gardening is a drudgery. If, however, he is 
really honest he'll have to agree that this oldest 

of crafts docs demand both time and energy. 

In the long run there is no cheaper form of garden- 
ing than the flowering shrub border. Shrubs don't 
have to be raised from seed each year like annuals, 
they never have to be dug up every three years for 
replanting like perennials, they don’t need spraying 
and feeding like fruit {ees and bushes, and under 
modern methods there’s no digging or hocing to be 
done as in the case of vegetables, 

It can be argued of Course that the cost of shrubs is 
high as compared with other plants, As Against this 
it must be remembered that a shrub will go on 
flowering year after year for, Say, twenty-five or 
thirty Seasons, and so an initial outlay of perhaps 
75. 6d. really ought to be Spread over this period — 
which means, if my mathematics are right, about 
3d. or 4d. a year | 

When putting down a shrub bor 
down a permanent border; 
Create interest all the year ro 
actual flowers which give su 
cases there’s scent to be con 
doesn’t love the fragrance 
instance, or one of the Viburr 


der, then, you put 
a border Which will 
und. [t isn't only the 
ich pleasure; in many 
sidered as well. Who 
of the Philadelphus, for 
ums? There’ 


inter, but with branches 

spangled with golden yellow Or crimson fruits the 

whole area seems to light up. i 
There are the coloured barks, also. 

Willow, for instance, as į 

in the case of 


The Golden 


t sends up its golden stems, or, 
the Pendul 


OUS varieties, as these cascade 
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down as if weeping. There's the reddish bark oF 
the Dogwood family; the shiny polished deep brown 
bark of the Prunus serrulata. Yes, a shrub border can 
be beautiful for many more months of the year than 
any annual or perennial flower border. . 

The shrubs you can grow will depend toa contain 
extent on the soil you have. For instance, if there's fim 
lime present you will have to put out of your min 
the Rhododendrons or Azaleas, as well as other shrubs 
like the Andromeda which prefer acid ground. 
Fortunately, however, there are beautiful shrubs to 
suitall kinds of soils, and you will find that our leading 
shrub nurserymen will be only too pleased to help you 
choose aright. It isn't necessary to incorporate fae 
yard manure or composted vegetable refuse wur 
digging the ground over. Just dig and leave the ground 
rough, and if you can get this work done in the 
autumn, the frosts and cold winds will act on the 
carth and help to break it down to a fine tilth. . 

While the border is being dug, and any perennial 
roots that are seen during the operation are. being 
removed, it is possible to sit down with pencil ame 
paper and an outline of the border and so make us 
plan. This is an absorbing Occupation. You have 
à shrub catalogue in one hand which gives the heights 
of the shrubs, their time of flowering, and whether 
they have berries to follow or no. It’s always better 
to have a mass of one colour, or a group of onc 
species at one particular point, than to have what ord 
called “dot shrubs” of any particular variety in 
different parts of the border. It may be possible to 
arrange for a quict progression of one shade of colour 
to another—the golden leaves of the Cornus can act 
as a foil to the autumn-tinted copper leaves of a 
Berberis. What about the glorious Forsythia, with 
its golden bells in the spring 2—and the contrast 
here could be just the background for some evergreen. 
So you see in addition to colour progression there 1s 
colour harmony, 

If you are planning a border say 8 feet wide and 
30 feet long, then you will plant three or four shrubs 
of one kind together so as to produce a really good 
splash, but if you've just a little border, say 10 or 12 feet 
long and 5 fect Wide, you may have to reduce thc 
“ splashes ” to two shrubs, choosing those that take 
less room and don’t grow so tall. Remember that 
a shrub which grows 6 fect high will eventually need 
3 feet on cither side of it. There are exceptions to 
every rule, but this is a good ideal to bear in mind. 

The reason why beginners want to plant shrubs too 
close is that they want the borders to look right from 
the beginning ; they don't like to see the masses of 
earth in between the individual shrubs. The answer to 
the problem is to have what are called “ fillers.” They 
are temporary plants of varieties that have little value 
—Broom seedlings, for instance, and some firms offer 
you some specimens cheaply on this filler basis. The 


alternative to the filler shrub is to sow some annuals in 
between, 


There are nurserymen who will help you plan such 
a border, in the hope, of course, that you will buy the 
shrubs from them. It’s a good thing to go to nurseries 
and choose the shrubs yourself. Don't try to buy very 
big specimens: the dwarfish shrubs do far better and 
establish themselves quicker. Plant so as to avoid any 
formality at all. Try to create the illusion of depth by 
allowing little vistas to appear here and there. 

If you have to plant in dry weather—and this 
particularly applies to the deciduous shrubs—adopt 
the puddled method. Make a thick muddy solution in 
an old tub or dustbin, put in with this sedge peat, and 
then stir the roots of the shrubs in the mud with the 


object of covering them with a thin layer. This helps 
to keep them going until they can throw out some new 
root hairs. 

Once the shrubs are planted (they must be planted 
firmly), the taller ones will need staking, because you 
don't want them to die through rocking about in the 
soil. This next job is the mulching, that is the covering 
of the ground with sedge peat to the depth of 2 inches 
or so. This means that there's no more work to do 
in the border for a year. No forking, no raking, and 
no hocing, and usually no watering either. You will 
sec it's 


a nice form of gardening, this, and as someone 
has said, “ It's beauty with the minimum of labour.” 


magistrate recently let off a woman, who had 
been brought before him as being dirty and 

AL. neglecting her home, with these words: The 
children have a real affection for her and she 
should be given another chance." 

It may scem strange to some of us that he was 
not harder on her, but he had learnt one funda- 
mental truth about bringing up children. A home 
Where love and affection exist, even though it is 
lacking in many of the things a home should 
possess, is still a better place for children to live 
than one where all material things are provided, 
but where affection is strictly rationed. 

Children thrive on love. Indeed, without it 
they become a prey to all sorts of complexes and 
much unhappiness in future adult life. A hug and 
à kiss at the right moment are worth all the shiny 
loys money can buy, both in immediate reaction 
and formation of character. 

I wonder if some of the parents who squabble 
openly in front of their children realize what 
immeasurable harm they are doing by threatening 
the security of those dependent on them ? 

_ The odd thing about it is that such squabbling 
is not confined to homes where economic difficul- 
ties sharpen the tongues of parents. Even in 
well-to-do homes such quarrelling exists, to the 
dismay of the younger generation. Thus one 
meets children of every layer of society who wear 
that watchful, frightened look, and are always on 
edge. One of the worst features of such a situation 


LOVE 
MAKES THE HOME 


by Violet Burman 


is that often the children of a family are forced, by 
their parents, to take sides. I am thinking of a 
home where the mother attended to her household 
chores with clock-like precision, saw the children 
were well fed and clothed, and felt she was doing 
her duty. The father, too, handed over the larger 
portion of his earnings, and arranged expens 
holidays for the two children. 

But for years the parents had been estranged. 
Now that the children were eight and ten they 
forbore open quarrelling, but always preserved 
frigid politeness toward one another and went 
their separate ways. 

I am not pretending to be able to solve their 
difficulties, but I do know that the effect on the 
children was frightening. They were too respectful 
towards their elders for their age, there was little 
spontaneous laughter in the home, and worst of 
all, they were learning how to play off one parent 
against the other. 

In subtle ways, and without 
immense harm they were doing, cach parent 
belittled the other in private to the children. It 
was a sad thing to see children, who should have 
felt their home was a bulwark provided for them 
to offset the crowded world they were growing 
into, becoming crafty in the ways of the world. 
They were starting in their own homes something 
they would surely carry into adult life, to the 
detriment of society, 

Social workers are agreed that the greatest 
single factor in a home is love. Where love 
flourishes, neither sickness nor any of the troubles 
which may befall can prevail. 

If more 
child’s point of view there would be less unhap- 
Piness in the home. Even though an atmosphere 

doesn’t really under- 
aware of it. It puzzles 
Short-tempered parents 
who are not at peace with one another cannot 
inflict on their offspring 


realizing the 
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one or other parent dominates and demands un- 
questioning submission. . : 

Unless children grow up feeling that they are 
not mere pawns but a working part of the home, 
they are not likely to develop personalities that 
can withstand the buffeting of the outside world. 
They are more likely to develop inferiority com- 
plexes, servile or bomb i towards 
their immediate superiors, and 
that will earn them the dislike of more balanced 


beings. . " 
Doctors and psychiatrists would find mar 
labours casier if parents would undertake the ful 


responsibility of parenthood. Statistics that y 
prove present generations of Britons bigger anc 
healthier than ever before are useless unless this 
progress in physical advancement is allied to the 
capacity for greater happiness and the ability to 
give greater happiness to othe - 

Firstly then, a. child must feel wanted. There 
must never be any doubt in his mind but that he is 
an important member of the family circle. 

He must feel loved. He must always have the 
knowledge that his home is a haven, that no 
matter how foolish he may be there is someone 1n 
his home who will listen to his troubles and give 
good advice. He should not be made to feel that 
hugging his parents when he is pleased is ** sloppy- 
No spontancous fecling of his affection should be 
crushed. . 

He must feel secure. It should be quite settled in 
his mind that parents are good people to be with, 
that they are united in their efforts to help him, 
that they will always love him even if he is not 
brilliant or clever, 

The happiest, most normal children are those 
who have never questioned. their home back- 
ground. It is a rcal part of them, with its fun 
and shared ta They accept it blindly because 
there are no ir tating edges to tear at their minds 
and give them a distorted view. And with this 
background they can go forward in life and find 
the strength to overcome all obstacles. 

It was not lightly that the Great Teacher 
preached Love. Without it a home is a mere 
shell, a place to eat and sleep. With it, it becomes 
a place where children, even when they have 
become men and women, return with affection 
and gratitude, 


USED to feel at times that I was quite 
T worthless. Do other women feel like 

-- this, I wonder? I suffered from these 
- attacks when confronted with piles of greasy 
dishes and a boiler full of soiled clothes, on a 
wet and grey Monday, and on many similar 
occasions. Then the worst part of me came 
to the fore, and I fumed my way through 
the chores, thinking all the time how worth 
while I could be if I were using my time in 
some congenial occupation. Yet here I had 
to be, wasting all my ability with these 
mundane household tasks. 

J feel really ashamed now, when I think 
of these moods. Shall I tell you how I came 
to recover from these attacks of “ rancid 
mind ” ? 

One day I read, for my daily Bible reading, 
the last chapter of Proverbs. You really 
must read this for yourselves, but first let me 
point out to you how vitally it applies to you 
and me, now in this year 1953 and every year 
to come, 

In verse 10 I read “ Who can find a virtuous 
woman ? For her price is far above rubies?’ This 
made me think deeply, and I went on to rcad 
about the kind of woman who is virtuous. I 
found this in the next two verses: “Aer 
husband trusts her—she will do him good and not 
evil all her life." If all women considered this 
seriously, I am sure there would not be such 
an appalling number of divorces today. 

Verse 19 says, “ She seeketh wool and works 
willingly with her hands.” This makes me feel 
that knitting for the family is something that 
counts, and I enjoy it far more than I used 
to do. 

Verse 14 tells me that “ She bringeth her 
Jood from afar.’ This makes a heavy basket 
seem lighter, and shopping less irksome. 
Though I must confess I find it much harder 
than before the war, I feel that it is something 
worth doing since reading this passage. 

Verse 15 really did wake me up! “ She 
rises while it is still night and giveth food to her 
household.” I am not the type who loves to 
rise with the lark, but the thought of this 
verse always has me up in time to get an 
adequate breakfast for the family before they 
leave for office and school. 

Verse 16 gives us to understand that we 
should help in the garden. Yes, I know it 
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makes one’s nails dirty, but it must be worth 
doing if it is recorded here, so we had better 
tackle those weeds. 

Verse 18 tells us to make sure that we get 
value for our money: * She perceiveth that her 
merchandise is good.” I think it suggests that 
we should be careful when we see announce- 
ments telling us “SALE, GREAT REDUC- 
tions!” We are apt to rush in and waste 
lots of money on trashy things, which later 
prove to be white elephants rather than 
bargains. 

Verse 19 refers again to needlework. I 
like to feel that filling the holes in Junior's 
socks counts for something. 

Then, in verse 20, “ She helps the poor and 
needy." We can all do this. I know only too 
well how difficult it can be to spare large 
sums of money for good causes, but we can 
all lend a hand at least. How about minding 
the neighbour's baby for an afternoon? Or 
sparing a few of those nice little cakes you 
make so well for that old pensioner down the 
way? Oh yes, there are thousands of ways 
in which we can help the poor and needy, if 
we really have the desire. 

Read on, each verse is a lesson in itself. 
Then, in verse 27, note particularly, “ She 
looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” ‘This gives me 
an added incentive when the windows need 
cleaning, and, believe me, I need an incen- 
tive for this job—there never was a greater 
smear-maker than I ! 

Verse 28 tells of the appreciation of the 
family. “ Her children arise up and call her 
blessed; her husband praises her." You know, 
our families really do notice what we do for 
them, even though they leave all their 
muddles about for us to clear up. So we must 
try to remember this and not get irritated 
when they appear thoughtless. Think of 
verse 26: “ Her tongue is the law of kindness." 

Then my favourite verse, 30, “ A woman 
that feareth the Lord——” Now, this is the 
key to happy living. We just have to realize 
that making a good home is the life He 
intended for us; then if we do all our common 
tasks in His Spirit we become “ women 
whose price is far above rubies.” 

Whatever made me think that I was 
worthless ? 
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by Mildred Gordon, B.Sc. 
DEFEATING THE RISING GOST OF LIVING 


ITH food in short supply and little variety it is 
W so easy to buy anything we see without 

comparing costs. We need vegetables. for 
dinner—shall we buy a cauliflower or carrots? The 
cauliflowers look so fresh with tight white curd, but 
they are 15. 6d. for a family of four, Carrots are only 
fourpence per pound. Boiled plain they may be 
uninteresting, but they are excellent cooked in a 
pressure cooker, and can be done with the potatoes. 
Cut both into slices and cook for only four minutes 
pressure time. 


Try them the conservative way with an ordinary sauce- 
pan: 

Melt 1 oz. margarine ina strong pan and add sliced 
carrots. Add salt and three tablespoons of water, Put 
on tight-fitting lid and cook slowly until tender on top 
of stove or in oven. Pour liquor over carrots to 
serve and sprinkle with chopped parsley. 


Potatoes are cheap, so vary the 
as much as possible, 
baked. 


ir method of cooking 
Cook in their Skins—boiled or 


Creamed Potatoes 


Peel and cut into i-inch cubes, 
minutes until tender, Strain off water 
and a knob of margarine, 


cornflour made into a smooth 


Boil for 10-15 
and add milk 
Thicken with flour or 
Paste with cold milk, 


Scalloped Potatoes 


Peel potatoes (always thinly, please !) and 
about $ inch thick, Place layers in a greased pie-dish 
and sprinkle with salt and Pepper. Barely cover with 


milk and dot with margarine, Bake in hot oven for 
1 hour. 


slice 


If grated cheese is placed between the | 


i s ayers this 
will make a nourishing supper dish. 


Grated cheese adde 


d to mashed potatoe: 
baked in a pie 


ade s and then 
-dish is very tasty. 


Mashed Potatoes 
These are often “ squashed " potatoe 
little trouble and make them creamy and 


Do take a 
ight. 


(1) Boil potatoes with a Little water (not drowned !) 
and salt. . 

(2) Drain and dry slightly over heat (this makes 
floury). 

(3) Mash with potato masher or a fork, . m 

(4) Add pepper, knob of margarine and a little ml 
and beat well. Serve immediately. 


Meat these days is 
10 cook main meals « 


"al headache ! "hose who have 
day do not have enough, and 
all of us find the cost more and more prohibitive. l 

Mince is a good buy. It is reasonable and goes à 
long way. 


Meat Loaf 
1 lb. minced meat 


1 cup breadcrumbs ( Sesh) , hs 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley or 1 teaspoon mixed herbs 


1 minced onion Salt and pepper 
1 egg or 1 tablespoon Jlour to bind 


" ] TA or 
Mix together and shape into a large sausage 1 
loaf shape. Sprinkle with flour or browned breat 


A "uode: ven for 
crumbs and bake in dripping in moderate oven fi 
1 hour. Baste occasionally, 


Cornish Pasties 


8 oz. short pastry 
8 oz. minced meat mixed with 
1 grated potato 
1 grated onion 
Salt and pepper 
Divide pastry into four, and roll into rounds. 
Pile one quarter of the meat mixture on each, and wet 


edges. Close along top and flute with thumbs. Bake 
in hot oven for 1 hour, 
Serve both these w 


ith a good brown gravy and 
vegetables, 
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^ MOTHER’S TIONS ON 


R READINGS FROM 71 


by Enid G. Moxham 


A QUEEN IN THE WITNESS BOX 


N some ways the Queen of Sheba seems a 
legendary figure, for two countries claim her, 
and a number of stories have grown up around 

her, Actually, only about 1,000 years separate her 
from the coming of Christ. 

Tt was a great journcy that this Queen made to 
visit Solomon. It must have been perilous and 
costly, both in time and cquipment—and all 
for the sake of a report which she did not believe 
(v. 7) ! She could not have been sure that she would 
receive a welcome when she reached her journey's 
end, for she went without an invitation. In her 
sumptuous Court, apparently surrounded by 
everything that heart could wish, “ she heard of 
the fame of Solomon, concerning the name of the 
Lord " (v. 1), perhaps from merchants and traders. 
She may have heard them recounting some of the 
king's proverbs—* Get wisdom, get understand- 
ing. Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore 
get wisdom: and with all thy getting get under- 
standing " (Proverbs 4. 5 and 7). At any rate 
she was prepared to go a long way and to a lot 
of trouble to get at the truth of a report, and to 
find the answer to her difficulties. 

The report proved true, although she did not 
believe it, ] hope I shall remember that. Facts 
do not alter because of our unbelief, and what a 
lot she would have missed if she had not gone ! 
The Queen received a royal welcome, she un- 
burdened all her hard questions, and had to 
confess—'* The half was not told me; thy wisdom 
and pr sperity exceedeth the fame which I 
heard." [t must have been a wonderful visit. 
One of these rare occasions which we treasure in 
retrospect. 

In her gratitude the Queen gave a present of 
great value to Solomon (v. 10). She was in no 


mood for holding back. But she received far 
more than she gave (v. 13). 

Our Lord, faced with unbelief and hostility 
during His public ministry, said this: * The Queen 
of the South shall rise up in the judgment with 
the men of this generation, and condemn them: 
for she came from the utmost parts of the 
carth to hear the wisdom of Solomon; and behold, 
a greater than Solomon is here " (Luke 11. 31). 

Can we wonder at her condemnation? Con- 
cerning the Saviour we have more than a report— 
we have a revelation. We have no long journey to 
make—He is accessible to all. And we are sure 
of a welcome. He has Himself issued the warmest 
of invitations—Matthew 11. 28; John 6. 35-37; 
Revelation 22. 16 and 17. 

Did I say we have no long journey to make ? 
Perhaps I was wrong there. The Prodigal Son 
(Luke 15) probably journeyed a very little way 
as we count distance in miles. But the Lord Jesus 
said he was in “a far country He was remote 
not in mileage but in mind. * Distances in the 
Bible are not measured from one place to another, 
but from God.” Some of us have even lengthened 
the journey unnecessarily with long. arid stretches 
of intellectual pride; with winding, tortuous paths 
of self-will and rebellion; the hesitant, faltering 
steps of distrust. Others may have held us back 
for long enough by not setting up a clear signpost, 
or by failing to keep a steady course them- 
sclves. 

But because the revelation is sure, and the 
welcome still holds good, we may find after all 
that, one step of faith—and we are in the présence 
of the King. offering our gifts of love and gratitude 
and allegiance, and receiving from * the royal 
bounty " far more than we gave. 


M 


WHAT IS YOUR RULING PASSION ? 


Elijah comes with volcanic suddenness into the 
Bible story. We know practically nothing about 
his past, but perhaps his name, and the apostle 
James, tell us all we need to know. His name 
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means, * My God is Jehovah,” or * The Lord is 
God," and I fancy that parents who thought of 
such a name for their son must have been as full of 
faith as their son himself afterwards became. For 


if Elijah had a heavenly-minded name he was, 
to begin with, a boy and a youth and a man 
subject to like passions as we are (James 5. 17). 
His parents must have had some anxious and 
exhausting days with young Elijah—passionate in 
his love and in his hate, passionate in his revenge, 
passionate in his dejection when things went wrong, 
passionate in his scorn and contempt. All honour 
to the nameless parents who wisely, patiently, 
prayerfully led him to harness those Passions to 
the will of God, till he was ready to stand before 
the king as God’s messenger. “ All the difference 
between Elijah and Ahab," says Dr. Whyte, ** was 
in the subjection of their passions. Elijah was a 
man of immensely Stronger passions than poor 
Ahab ever was; only Elijah's powerful passions all 
swept him up to heaven, whereas all Ahab's 
contemptible passions shouldered and shovelled 
and sucked him down to hell.” 

“ In every life,” says Dr. Campbell Morgan in a 
great chapter on idolatry, “there is a ruling 
passion. No human being can any more live 
without that, than a watch can run if the main- 
spring be taken out.” Elijah’s ruling Passion was 
God Himself. Never was a man—save one—so 
completely identified with his message as was 
Elijah. Notice it all through that dramatic scene 
at the foot of Mount Carmel—chapter 18. How 
completely he swung the nation back to God ! 
There is no life so challenging as that of a man or 
woman whose passions are all centred in God. 

, One could almost wish that from Mount Carmel 
in the moment of his greatest triumph of faith, and 
passionate prayer for the nation, Elijah had then 
been Swept up to heaven in his chariot of fire, 
But I’m very glad we have chapter 19 after 
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chapter 18. It’s so true to our own experience. 
From the mountain-top experience of Carmel 
(18. 42-46), Elijah, passionate in his dejection, 
flees to the wilderness at the threat of a woman, 
and asks God to take away the life he fled to 
preserve ! This was the one prayer of this mighty 
man of prayer that God did not answer. Whaka 
mercy God docs not always take us at our word i 
But we all know how Elijah felt. Yesterday had 
been a great day—the next day was the day after ! 
Yet God had something better for His servant uin 
dying under a juniper tree. He had rest an 
refreshment, a fresh revelation, and the Suet 
command to resume the path of duty and service. 

The revelation was one we all need when Hi 
passion of sclf-pity we arc tempted to pray agains: 
those we have been sent to serve, instead of praying 
for them (v. 10). ijah paraded his zeal agains 
the background of Isracl's sin. He must see him- 
sclf against the glory of God's love. God wes 
not in the earthquake or in the fire, but in “a 
sound of gentle stillness ” (12. R.V. margin). 
There is a fable which s ys that storm and oa 
strove together to see which could get the coat 
off a traveller's back. The storm made is 
traveller wrap his garments still. more „close i 
about him; it was the sun which made him cas 
them aside ! lo 

Love will do what mere zeal will never oh 
May God make us, at any cost, channels throug 
which His love can reach others. 


The effectual fervent prayer is help indeed, . 
And works salvation. Therefore let us pray; 
And praying let us love: and loving serve: 

So shall we tune our hearts to purposed good. 
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Your Child’s Future 


is in your hands. . NOW! 


I? is good that the aspirations of youth should be encouraged by 
parents. ‘ There is always room at the top, and where natura 


ability is supported by diligent study the heights may eventually be 
reached. 


But take care that, in these critical formative years, ambition does not 
Overstep the bounds of prudence through over-study or uncus 
fatigue. Young people's Capacity for hard work must be measured Y 
their reserves of energy and vitality, and by their physical, meu: 
and nervous fitness. These will largely depend on adequate nouris 
ment and regular hours of natural, restful sleep. 


Recognizing the desirability for a supplementary food many paren 
turn to * Ovaltine?, This delicious beverage—prepared from Nature 
best foods—contains a wide Variety of nutritive elements, including 
vitamins, which help to fill in the gaps and to overcome possible 
deficiencies of an otherwise good diet. 


By making ‘ Ovaltine ^ the regular mealtime beverage you can Ee 
confident that you have taken an important step towards helping b 
Improve your child's nutrition, * Ovaltine ' again at bedtime will ten 
to promote the conditions favourable to natural, restorative sleep. 


Remember, * Ovaltine’ differs from other 
food beverages. That is why *Ovaltine* 
results are obtained only with *Ovaltine ". 


OVALTINE 


Prices in Great Britain and N, Ireland ; 1 /6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin. 
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HOMES VS, PARENTS 


MAY, 1953. 


BABIES @ BATTLES 


CENTURY ago men were following w ith bated breath the march of Napoleon, 
and waiting with feverish impatience for news of the wars. And all the while, in 
their homes, babies were being born. But who could think about babies? Everybody was 
thinking about battles! Yer, in one year, midway between Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
there stole into the world a veritable host of heroes: Gladstone was born in Liverpool, 
the baby Tennyson saw the light at Somersby Rectory, Oliver Wendell Holmes came to 
Massachusetts. On the very same say, in the very same year, Charles Darwin made his 
début at Shrewsbury, and Abraham Lincoln drew his first breath in old Kentucky. Music, 
too, was enriched by the advent of Felix Mendelssohn. But nobody thought of babies— 
everybody was thinking of battles. Yet which of the battles of 1809 mattered more 
than the babies of 1809? 
F. W. Borenam, Mountains In The Mist (Epworth Press). 


FAMILY 


from a symposium compiled by the 


N a day when God's ways and standards 
are ignored and forgotten, Christians need 
to consider carefully the Divine pattern 

for family life and see that they both con- 
form to it and bear their testimony to the 
unbelieving world around. 


A CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


The first step towards a Christian home 
is a Christian marriage. If the husband and 
wife are both converted it does not neces- 
sarily mean that their home is truly Chris- 
tian. We are told “ be ye not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers ” (2 Cor. 
6. 14). But experience proves that regard 
for this command alone is not enough to 
produce a home with a Christian atmosphere. 

In seeking to build a Christian home we 
remember the Master’s words, “ what God 
hath joined together." Was He merely 
putting His “ fiat " on marriage as an irre- 
vocable act? Surely He referred to those 
whom God had fitted and foreordained for 
one another in this partnership, and in 
whose hearts in due time He would give 
His seal of mutual love. For a Christian 
home, then, the life partner should be not 
only a Christian but the Christian of God's 
choosing. It is surprising how many fail to 
realize that this choice must rest with Christ 
The love of husband and wife is in a special 
way the gift of God, and apart from it there 
can be no true Christian home. 

P But where such conditions are satisfied it 
oes not follow that there will be perfect 
unity and agreement at all times. Differ. 
ences of temperament are not immediately 
transcended by Marriage. God may f rell 
bring together two very Opposit 3 Aa 
pé. j Y Opposite, or, rather, 
i Pementary natures, so that in the union 
alance and fullness may be found And 
deepest agreement and fullest understa line 
~~ follow radical differences of auis Le 
à : : n. 

C progress of 8rowing together will h 
strengthened by prayj a "s 

e y praying together. Both 
Scripture and experience « 
write ee a € seem to show that 
1 t.4s ^ I$ More availing than on 
vidual Intercession, | eh oes indi. 

A » though perhaps it i 
more important to maintain the l E 
Husbands and Wives who search te CUEN 

$ who search the Word 


women in the 
ooo EE 


of God will find set before them. m re 
ambition, privilege, and duty, the poer 
joint prayer-life that is far more cau 

than anything to which cither partner finite 
attain alone. Christ has given us a eu 
promise in Matt. 18. 19 for two people Prather 
together. Some of the early Church 1 > to 
regarded this as applying particular vei 

husband and wife. St. Peter ends his 2 
to husbands and wives with the words, 

your prayers be not hindered ” 
Praying together is the surest road t 


: arriage © 
ment of those vows made at marre heri 
serve, love, honour, and cherish onc an gro" 


by such mutual help lifé-purtners wr X Hea 
up into Him in all things which is the 
even Christ ^ (Eph. 4. 15) 


A CHRISTIAN HOME 


«ssh? 
Nowhere will this deepening relatio ent 
between husband and wife be more “pao 
than in the place where they live, «An 
forming it from a housc to a bome Jac? 
Englishman's home is his castle; tc 
sentially his own where he is free home 
he wishes. But for a Christian this ions, t 
a gift from God, as are all his poss lace i 
be used for His Glory and to be a I oved Y 
the home at Bethany where Christ 


abide and meet with His own. |, h m 

In the early Church, Christia | onl 
were marked by their hospitality» | fello“ 
as gathering places for prayer, Bs he la 
ship, but as meeting places fOr 10. 19r 
Church (Acts 2. 46; 12. 12; ! ped Ca 
Every home should be a place W à re Pa 


ang * eW 

and come nse. 
: the? gos 
s "n 


people love to come, : 
freshed; where unbelievers finc 
provoked to challenging thought (c ! 
pitality is sometimes given to NON 5 g 
friends and relatives, the atmos] piri 
be such as to make an approach : 
issues easy and natural. Spiritu? por? 
as well as natural ones should be 
every such home. par! 
Our Lord tells us in Luke Ul ext" b 
our hospitality should be first of a are ! wad 
to those who are in need and mee à 
to ask us out in return. Many E 
Services, and many 


LIFE 


Graduates’ Fellowship of the I.V.F. 


at college owe much to Christian friends 


s also the need to provide oppor- 
tunities for young people to meet under 
Christian influences. We can hardly expect 
to build Christian homes upon marriages 
which follow friendships begun at the sports 
club or a dance hall. In the Christian home 
there are always opportunities of getting 
young people together, and they should be 
eagerly taken. 

To some the call will come to open their 
tomes for wider spheres of service, for Bible 
class drawing-room meetings and so on; 
but whatever sacrifices God may demand in 
effort, time or privacy, He is no man’s 
debtor, and the home with open doors will 
find its “ hundredfold reward in this life ” as 
the Master’s blessing rests upon it. 


A CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


Great though the opportunities are for 
ministering to others through the home, there 
8 another greater ministry which must 
always receive top priority. The first re- 
sponsibility of Christian parents is to their 
children, 

‘Those married in the Church of England 
Will remember in the opening exhortation 
the Causes for which marriage was ordained, 

First... for the procreation of children, 
to be brought up in the fear and nurture of 


the Lord and to the praise of His Holy 
ame," 


. Today the State is widening its operations 
in the education and welfare of children. It 
seeks to supplement the work of parents by 
Providing medical attention, clothing grants, 
meals, nursery schools, as well as free secon- 
dary and in some cases even free university 
education. All these are good in so far as 
they enable each child to reach the divine 
Purpose for his life by the full development 
of God-given aptitudes and abilities. But it 
1$ necessary to deny the unqualified right of 
Pus State to make the child its own. In his 
ampton Lectures on Christian Education 
anon Spenser Leeson asks, * To whom 


does the child belong? The Christian 
answer to this question is definite and clear. 
. . » The child belongs to God, who created 
it, using the human parents as instruments 
of His will, and employing by a marvellous 
dispensation the love for each other of 
husband and wife, the purest and most 
sacramental of human emotions, to execute 
His purpose in bringing new life into the 
world. . . . He is committed to his earthly 
parents to be trained for God's service. The 
parents have a responsibility they cannot 
evade; and when they seek to evade it, it is 
the duty of the Church and the State, acting 
in partnership, to commit it again to them, 
assisting them when necessary " (Christian 
Education, p. 181). 

How may this solemn responsibility of the 
home be discharged by Christian parents ? 
Predominantly in supplying an environment 
of love, harmony and security which is the 
first—and also the last—need of any growing 
life. 

I well remember visiting a school for 
backward and delinquent children; out of 
fifty boys only one came from a good home. 
There is clear evidence to link the increase 
in juvenile delinquency with the increase in 
unstable and broken homes. “ The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ": and 
in the education of our children it is im- 
possible to measure the value and the 
influence of a home ** where prayer is wont 
to be made," where there is the daily reading 
of God's Word, and where His day is ob- 
served. Long before formal school begins, 
or even informal parental teaching, the seeds 
of eternal life may be sown in this atmosphere 
of Christian living and worship. In the early 
years when they plead for stories, our children 
(like Timothy) may learn at their mother's 
knee those incomparable Bible stories, from 
the Old Testament as well as the New, 
which are able to make them “ wise unto 
salvation." 

Finally, in seeking the best results, there 
must surely be some particular family tradi- 
tions, something unique of which our 
children are proud and which they will 


hope one day to perpetuate in their own 
homes. 
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REMEMBER that before I was made a prefect 
at school I used to think how very grand it 
must be to have such authority and responsi- 
bility, and I would dream of all the fine things I 
would do when promoted to such an elevated 
position. I would, of course, be very fair and 
very popular—and how I looked forward to 
trying out my novel methods of punishment on 
the “little brats”! Although deceiving myself 
into thinking that I really had an interest in the 
welfare of my schoolmates, my thoughts and 
motives were entirely selfish. When, at last, the 
great day came and I really was a prefect, I soon 
discovered that human behaviour was not as 
simple and manageable as I had imagined, My 
authority was not respected. Of course, I had 
never respected such authority myself—but then 
I was to be a different sort of prefect. It was 
most disappointing, too, when there were few 
opportunities for doling out my favourite im- 
positions ! 
When a younger boy at school, I often had the 
same sort of attitude towards my father’s discipline 


just because one has been told to do it, 
using the words * unreasonable,” 

“ sensible,” in a purely subjective way—ie 

according to my limited knowledge and experi. 
ence at the time. On this point my father and I 
would contradict each other. It is very difficult 
to define reasonableness in any other than a 


subjective way, as one can easil i 
y y see by obsery 
human behaviour, y aE 


There is one very practical difference belies 
the discipline exercised by a school prefect ee 
that applied by one’s father. The regulations b 
impositions of a prefect, whether liked or n 
never matter much, and are soon forgotten E 
fact, school life would be duller without then. 
On the other hand, the controls and cliastsemen 
of a parent are of much greater gonsegu 
Apart from the mere temporary discomfort x 
inconvenience which he can inflict, there is x 
innate desire to love and be loved by one’s ae 
and anything that might cloud this over is aT his 
to generate considerable unhappiness. madl 
desire to keep the bond of love between y in 
and my parents played an important pa 
determining my attitude towards them. 

Another factor which helped to determi Us 
attitude came from the belief, which I Fade js 
had, that they ought to be perfect. bis m Su 
the “ Divine right of fathers," or, Farena 
do no wrong,” which one seems naturally 


ne this 


] 

" siramed BY 

possess as a child, was strongly, encatrsens. od 
my father. I was frequently disillusioned, $^ 


I always wanted this principle to be Susa. n 
to the first axiom of fallen man: “ Z can Ps the 
wrong !" However, I never got away iron an 
idea that from considerations of size, ag fect 
colour of hair, my parents ought to be Perhaps 
even if, by my standard, they were not. " T hea 
that is why in the old camp song, “ Pop's —— 
is likened to a ping-pong ball: the hard, REP 
and shining outer skin only covering up an € 
interior ! " „alised 
When I left school, and home, I soon oy well 
that nearly everybody I got to know at jonalitY 
was far worse than my parents for a tse ; 
and stupidity (defined subjectively, of € wors 
and the morc I came to know them me the 
they became ! Before, my parents had be ib 
only adults I had really taken an Hie a an d 
known at all well: and gradually it has re just 
dawn on me that perhaps others ones cult to 
as stupid—though I still find that very di 
swallow. t that 
All this makes no difference to the ae an ever 
fully intend to make a far better father pet l 
my father was. Yet I notice with es an 
have found myself unconsciously possess nich 
even praising, characteristics and WES en, ee 
had previously criticized very strongly v^ S 
in my father; and just as I found that hall fin 


I 1 s 
live up to my own ideas of a prefect, pe^ my 
it difficult to approach the standard 5 €" 
ye 
parents, not 
ire ; ; o S 
There was one sphere, in which I d cnt 


are... 
member ever having any criticism for pA ene 
and in which their influence was the Ed s M 
trating and impressive. Both my pani alw 15 
loyal followers of Jesus Christ, and I p rend 
have cause to thank God for the r Christ 
privilege of being brought up in a truly i p 
atmosphere, Religion was never forc ing i 
and I was never pressed into UE am, 
Christ, though the importance of ane . ^ 
Serving Him was constantly cmphasi2 58 


E 
Please turn to PoE 


PERSONALI 


by F. S. Habgood, M.A. 


AVE you ever wondered how it 
must feel to be a dwarf? Or to 

s alee a very long nose, cross-cyes, 
thin E Arc you very fat or very 
QUSE vo, o you stammer or blush or fall 
lan Ei een Have you any pecu- 
on eu nen make you want to hide 
RUNE er people, or any features which 
os c you stand out for miles in a crowd? 
Jon rl perfectly normal, and per- 
OE even a little dull? For whatever 
i aa ae arance may be, I think you 
with. Sons tat it is in some way linked 
Sanai ir personality—with what you 
folly, ete are like. You may be fat and 
e be and serious; your face may 
feu mag Ene inam Ed zant, 
apirila ce ee lar and full ol animal 
bal P cedy and scholastic. You 
indu eee to fit people into types, 
by their ma so you judge just as much 
behaviour. hysical make-up as by their 
spivs look ins not by accident that all 
"en iud e e, and that small bird-like 
wives, O be hen-pecked by their 
ee he Hs is sufficiently obvious. 
about hum have to know very much 
fie deed Bate to realize that there 
bodies an r i relationship between our 
g Mie a the way we think; but there 
show a it than that, as I hope to 

iy in what follows, 
S AUG to time there are stories of 
Die Thee turn into men, and vice 
assure you Hag nouAR incredible, but I 
ficant er a i lappens. And the signi- 
their bodie that as well as a change in 
change of es there is also a complete 
E p E instead of having 
Tunning th n clothes and babies and 
golf and The es they turn to cars and 
typical wo, he Times Crossword. The 
tiental AR has an entirely different 
5he tends ss from the typical man; 
ie bom oa, on instincts and feelings 
whereas the when little Willie is ill— 
reason. the nan is much more likely to 
revolution | hing out logically. Yet this 
may have us the way a person thinks 
jn iia of m place by a mere change 
circulating the chemical substances 
g in the blood. 

probably v art familiar example has 
* How T used in your own home. 
admirin ans father ! ' say a crowd of 
dono Gen DA and in saying so they 
bald; the hat you are brown-eyed and 
hints wall mean that you behave like 
got his mot as look like him, “ But he's 
the de ner’s temper," they add, and 
ar child throws a brick at them 


< 
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to prove it! In fact, it seems to be well 
known that we inherit a good deal of 
our personality from our parents, though 
the implications of this are seldom 
realized. It is comparatively easy to 
show how things like the colour of our 
eyes, the shape of our nose, and the 
length of our ears are derived from them, 
in just the same way as the colour of 
our kittens is derived from the colours 
of our cats. It is even possible to point 
to minute chemical structures, called 
gencs, inside every cell as the means 
whereby these characteristics are passed 
on to us. But can such things as a bad 
temper or a sweet tooth be given to us 
in the same way? Scientists think that 
they can, although as yet there is no 
conclusive proof; but if sex differences, 
which in turn depend upon the genes, 
are responsible for such enormous 
differences in personality, then it seems 
reasonable to assume that the scientists 
are right. 

A rather different kind of case can be 
illustrated by what happened to my 
next-door neighbour. Forty years ago 
it was discovered that she was lacking 
a certain large gland in the neck; she 
was miserable and lethargic; she always 
felt cold and ill and was growing fatte 
and stupider every day. Then her 
doctor started giving her tablets to 
replace the gland, and in a very short 
time she became a normal, energetic, 
and lively person. If she takes too few 
tablets, then very soon she is once again 
lazy and lifeless, whereas if she takes too 
many she becomes nervous and jumpy. 
So here also we have an example of 
personality being directly affected by 
the state of the body—of being ulti- 
mately reduced to chemistry. 

But of course that is not the whole 
story; at least one other important factor 
is the way we were brought up and the 
way we live—what is sometimes called 
our environment. 

Have you ever walked through 
Bermondsey or any other slum, and 
wondered what you would have been 
like if you had lived all your life there 
in one room in a back street ? If your 
father had beaten your mother every 
night, and you had been taught to steal 
as a profession ? If all your friends were 
vicious and hardened thugs, and you 
knew nothing of love, beauty, or holi- 
nes? It would make a difference; just 
as it makes a difference if your parents 
are divorced or separated and you know 
nothing of a stable and happy home. 


‘about bad-temperedness we 


Thus environment, too, affects our per- 
sonality, as much as our glands or our 
genes. Communists say that this is by 
far the most important factor, so that 
everyone would automatically be good 
and happy in the perfect state; an 
ardent Conservative, on the other hand 
knows the value of breeding—it’s all in 
the blood, he says. 

But where does the Christian come 
in? If we are to reduce our personalities 
to a question of chemistry and up- 
bringing, why should we be responsible 
for our actions? We can change neither 
our genes nor our past, and if these 
determine what sort of person we are, 
then why bother ? Our fate is fixed, and 
we are but spectators watching the play 
unfold. This at any rate scems a logical 
deduction from what I have said, and 
some perfectly sincere people believe it. 
But let us examine it a little more clos ly 
to sce whether it is nec rily true. 

You may have noticed how in talking 
say that we 
have a bad temper, not that we are a bad 


temper. We possess it, and sometimes 
It possesses us, but it is not us. In the 
same way, we have blue eyes, we have 


, 
feelings, we have a body, or even, we 
have a personality, but we ourselves are 
none of these things. There is always 
that. mysterious something called ** I" 
who has them and can stand back and 
criticize or use them. Now the thing 
which recognizes and cr ^s my 
personality cannot If be that per- 
sonality—it must be something different, 
something above it and outside it. Or 
again, though I may have a bad temper, 
it doesn’t nece arily follow that I must 


be bad-tempered; I can fight it down 


and choke it; when all the impulses and 
desires generated by my body and my 
upbringing come rushing into my mind, 
I can still say ** No, My personality, 
then, is not I; it is the raw material I 
have to work with. It may be good or 
bad material, difficult to work with or 
easy, but the important thing is not 
what it is like, but what I do with it; it 
is the old story of the talents all over 
again. 

It is well known in scienc 
ample, how someone in a 


for ex- 


D a beautifully 
equipped laboratory glittering with 
chromium plate and festooned with 


knobs and dials may produce no useful 
work at all; wh reas many of the im- 
Portant discoveries in atomic physics 
were made by a man who had to ride a 
stationary bicycle in his room because 
he couldn't. afford an electric motor ! 
Good apparatus is certainly a help, but 
it is the man behind it who really 
matters, and the same is true of our 
talents, However unpromising they may 


judge other people, for w 


appear to be at the moment, To 
bad our raw material, there is no um 
to what w become; for we shoul e 
not be fatalistic about our perso ue 
and imagine that nothing can beet 
to change them; just as the good S Atal 
will use his ingenuity to equip iB d 
better, even so can we allow Gon is 
remould us. A bad temper A á 
never used will eventually decay li 
e which has no exercise. ET 
We sce then that although we ty 
enormously dependent upon our c pA 
make-up, neverthe we are n Hines 
some materialists claim, mere m es 
with no free-will of our own; à ieri 
evidence we have considered bum hy 
what we have to choose from, not 
we choose it, 
Now this conclusion has a 
cal application; it shows iue $ 
ery care! | re we u 
be very careful. before P don't know 
may havi 
ater! 
assign 


atoi 
very pract 
should 


what kind of personality the y 
to contend with —how bad their mi 
may be. A safe working rule is to é Ives 
all evil which we re ognize in on evil 
to our own free choice, and Mi raw 
which we sce in others to their bac ii 
material, Nor is this as unfair 


as © 
lives 
nust 


+ hav 

s nay hà a 

have chosen it ev 5 s unde 
disliked it; the proper thing to a put 
those circumstances is to repe sult 


sons! 

of some habit or defect whos ka the 
quences they ha | 10 keeP. 
evil they do recognize they tend jrope! 
hidden, just as we do; the P tell 
approach to them is, if nec sary tain 
them their faults in love, a pecaus 
not to condemn, ** Judge not, 
only God knows them fully. bing con 

But perhaps the most disturbs | 10 


sequence of it all arises when No our” 
apply this principle too litera Ta of 15 
selves, It is very likely that mo sul? 
who read this article have bee? 
rounded by love and care 
Might it not be, then, u E 
personalities, our wise 
natures, result. from having 


him—he had not carned ue rat 
no cause to feel proud, bY 
should have been humbled 19 aven, 
sponsibility was the BEE ee ine pr 


ri " t 

: r ha^ 
let us humbly thank God lr ing in 
leges He has given us IGI give 
“unto whomsoever muet ih he 
him shall much be required. 
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by Lindsay Hughes 


fun. The two older children were 

waiting with excited faces in the door- 
way, and advanced on me and the new 
baby (whom Robin calls the You Baby) 
with cries of delighted welcome. Ingrid, 
our charming German helper, came from 
the kitchen with a beaming face. I gave 
her the baby to hold while I went in search 
of Bundle. Having been away for nearly 
two weeks from this smallest member oF 
my family, 1 didn't want to follow up this 
desertion by appearing at once with a tiny 
baby in my arms. Bundle was sitting in 
her high-chair and looked as if she wasn't 
quite sure who I was for a moment. I said, 
“ Hullo, Bundle, it's Mummy "—and sud- 
denly her little face shone, she put both fat 
hands on my arm and looked towards her 
father as if to say, “ Look who's here! 
1 felt it was indeed good to be home. 

For the next two or three days Bundle 
cried every time I went out of the room, 
but she soon got used to it—since 1 always 
turned up again !—and forgot all about 
my having been away. During those first 
few days | did not let her see the new baby 
at all, and when at last she was introduce: 
to Sue, her first sight of this latest arrival 
was when Ingrid, not I, was holding the 
baby. Having decided that Sue was 
Ingrid’s property, she didn't mind a bit 
when the next day she saw Suc in »y arms, 
but watched with enormous interest—and 
a little apprehension—this mysterious new 
doll which moved, and even made funny 
noises. The next step was to touch the 
new doll, poking it gingerly with one 
finger and retreating hastily when it 
squawked. Then, one afternoon, having 
scen Jane kiss the funny crumpled little 
face, she bent down and planted a kiss 
somewhere in Sue's woolly-clad middle, 
and from then on she seems to have ac- 
cepted the fact that Sue is not a doll, but 
a person and a permanent addition to the 
family circle. : 

It's Robin, not Bundle, who is showing 
signs of jealousy. He never seemed the 
slightest bit jealous of Bundle when she 
was the new baby, and he seems devoted 
to Sue now. When he hears her demanding 
a feed he comes to me with a troubled 
face—'* Oh, Mummy, listen, * You’ Baby 
crying; poor ‘You’ Baby, Mummy.” But 


i; L | "HE home-coming from hospital was 


since my departure to hospital and return 
with Sue he has shown many signs of 
emotional upset and insecurity—bed-wet- 
ting, refusing to eat unless 1 feed him, 
perpetually climbing on to my knee and 
pleading, * Love me, Mummy." We all 
try to treat the little boy with extra under- 
standing and patience (not always easy) and 
hope the phase will soon pass. Meanwhile 
school presents difficulties, since he cries 
all the time to go home and once or twice 
his teacher has finally sent him home in 
despair. It’s a pity, for he was so very 
happy there last term. We are thinking of 
taking him away and trying again next 
term, or perhaps the term after. We'll 
scc. 

Jane continues undisturbed on her way, 
very much the eldest sister, and the * You” 
Baby flourishes and is as content and 
comfy an infant as Bundle was before her 
(and still is). I am more than ever an 
advocate of what they call ‘ Demand 
Feeding," If Suc is asleep when feeding- 
time comes, I let her sleep and feed her 
when she wakes naturally. If on the other 
hand she wakes carly, I fced her as soon as 
lcan. llet her go on as long as she wants; 
sometimes she quite obviously isn't very 
hungry, and falls contentedly asleep after 
only half the scheduled time; at other times 
she makes up for the shortness of the last 
meal by demanding a second helping, and 
then she has it. Oh, and—vexed question, 
this—if she wakes at night and cries for a 
night-feed I give it to her. I did this with 
Bundle until she stopped waking at night; 
as far as I can remember this was when 
she was about three months old. The 
intervals between the 10 p.m. feed officially 
allowed her by the baby-books and the 
time when she woke and cried for another 
feed grew longer and longer, tillat last she 
ceased to need the night-feed and slept 
through the night of her own accord. I 
think this will happen with Sue. 

Bundle, by the way, now walks every- 
where Without Holding On. Indeed, there 
is no stopping her, and when the afternoon 
siesta is over and she is let loose from 
pram or cot, the house echoes with the 
family's shricks—'* Look out for Bundle ” 
—“ Shut the door, or she'll get out in the 
cold hall "—and there's no peace for any- 
one till she's safely stowed away again. 
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ICTORIAN customs of 
\ under a lot of criticism these days. Above 
all, we criticize the custom among the 
wealthy classes of handing over the children to 
nurses and letting them lead a completely separate 
life in nursery quarters, 
"There was, however, onc custom worth looking 
between five and six, the children were 
brought down to the drawin, 


child-rearing come 


As 
» there seems 
ld bringing them down” 
In most households, 
children are 


eds and sees them. all 
nsidered advan 
mother is the 
n they are in trouble. 


tageous, 
Person to 
» and she 
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ruced 
" "y are spru' 
knows them really, not only when they a 


nough 

up and at their best behaviour. Lets ka 
Mummy is there all day long, she Tild unless 
time to devote herself entirely to o ne d 
it is a part of her routine or somah Fm if the 
able. She will drop whatever she is e E the 
child is hurt, but she will a Been only 
milk while he is talking to her, and give ; ima io 
half her attention. She will rarely have 
take part in a game. P 

The routine ofa tiny baby includes e 
time” from five till s This is droppec other a 
baby turns into a toddler who Is witht 5 A small 
day long anyway. But is this ee : $ 
Amcrican girl accused her mother ¢ 
having time for her,” " n 

X But, darling," replied the surprised n 1 
“Tam with you all day long ! atl a 

“ Oh, you do things for me or is or liste! 
them, but you never have time to play a 

) me,” arg and 
T And that is true. It is true for oo is 
school-children who come running ed ‘Mumm 
relate their adventures—only to ss is already 
listening without attention as um it not pe 
on preparing tea for them. Won nae with a 
advisable to introduce definite pac times nd 
children? We may call it maha Pime" a 
how much better to make it “ family fa 
include the father ! | jike the 

For that reason—and other ONL liable "° 
that between five and six mother "is preps 
occupied with younger children ot gm 
an evening meal for her husband is pref 
time than the traditional five to SIX d sever ime 
In our houschold with children a^ 
cight, it is six-thirty till seven a 
the evening meal is over, and bo ii 
devote themselves to the children 
timc at half past seven. 

There is an additional advent 
time.” Nearly every child wants 
individual attention of an adult. 


E mothering 
yen b b 


[5 neve! 


thet 


aren 
her 
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by Gina Watson 


his mother insists that he gocs home after school. 
Yet he disobeys this order in spite of punishment 
to spend an hour with me when Z am alone. At 
home there are two smaller children and Mummy 
is busy. He comes to get my undivided attention. 
But during family time one parent can give 
individual attention to the child who seems to 
require it while the other parent plays with the 
rest, 

For a small toddler with a younger baby in the 

house the time would have to be earlier, as mother 
is liable to be occupied by baby between five and 
six, and a later period may interfere with bed- 
ume. Four to five may be the best time. But it 
18 most important for a toddler, who is so often 
Jealous of the baby who seems to need all Mummy's 
time. Now he has some of Mummy’s time all to 
himself. Make the time dependent on baby's 
Umetable, be it his afternoon sleep or any other 
ume, but have a definite time for the toddler 
only, 
: With the toddler Mummy can tell stories (and 
listen to his !), help to build castles or participate 
in playing * house," The choice of occupation 
1S up to the child. With young school-children 
games like snakes and ladders, ludo, draughts, or 
more mobile games like table tennis, lend them- 
selves best to family occupation. Differences in 
Capacity and ability to play can be casily over- 
come by a system of ‘ handicaps." Thus we play 
table tennis with one child given 15 (out of 21 !) 
points handicap, the other getting only 10 and 
giving 5 when he plays with his smaller brother. 
But of course it is not always games. Sometimes 
Mummy is asked to enlighten them on some 
Subject, mechanical queries like “ explain. what 
makes a jet go" being delegated to Daddy. 
Similarly it is Daddy who helps with woodwork. 
Sometimes we read, or do crosswords, or simply 
listen to the recital of the day. 

There is a pleasant feeling of completeness in 
the family life during that time. The children 
learn parental interest in their activities, while the 
parents learn to appreciate their companionship, 
a feeling difficult to achieve if you are coping with 
housework at the same time as answering the 
child’s endless queries. Mother gains much on 
the arrangement, as the child who knows that 
by the end of the day she will have a definite 
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time to deal with his requests will be much more 
reasonable about accepting her “ Not just now; 
I will help you later, darling; and will not 
pester an occupied mother. The father also 
learns to appreciate the child, and the child to 
appreciate the father. In so many homes a tired 
father comes home to submerge himself behind 
the evening paper, to answer half-heartedly 
constant queries, and be irritated by interrup- 
tions. He would not feel irritated if he knew he 
could read the paper in peace after the children 
are in bed, but that this hour belongs to the 
children. Everything has to wait. If parents 
intend to go out or visitors are invited, both the 
time of departure and arrival of friends must be 
scheduled after the family time. Washing up can 
wait, and so can the darning. 

In our pre-occupation with children’s well-being 
we do a lot for them, but forget to set aside the 
time to enjoy them and to let them enjoy our 
company. A child changes and develops day by 
day: let’s set aside the time to capture every 
stage ! 
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To the Editor of The Dally Telegraph e 

Sir—I was very interested in your House 
recent leader about crime beginning in vary 
in the home. . : the Goi 

When we were married in the reaction: 
1930's it was the fashion to have no Mr. Ci 
children, or only one or two. We Lord Mou 
wanted a family. and we had four, 
much to the ‘amusement of our 
friends. 

They may be still very amused, for Point had 
ing. quarrelling children who loathe 
each other. despise us. and never 
stop fighting. We have a comfort- 
able home, we love each other, and 
we want to love our children, but 
they make it impossible. 

We have tried to steer 2 middle 
Course between being too strict or 
too indulgent. and we have failed 
Our children go to 
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A doctor says, ** I think his part in making children well again is probably bigger than we care to admit.” 
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sympathy between home and school. 

A little boy aged six was waiting at the gate 
of his home for his father’s return from business, At 
last he heard the well-known tread. He ran to meet 
him and thrust a school exercise book into his hand. 

“ Daddy, Daddy, look ! Something so inciting.” 


“Hello, old chap,” answered his father. “ What's 
SO exciting, then ? ” 


lee there should be great friendliness and 


It’s finished. I did it at my 


“Tsay! Let's have a look 
it’s splendid. All right and all tidy . 
do addition sums and take 

“ And multiplication.” 

“So you can. I am pleased. Let's go and 
Mummy.” They went into the house together, 

John had the inestimable advantage of parents who 
realized the importance of Co-operation with his 
school. They had taken trouble before he went to 
find a school with which they were in sympathy. 

The question is also to be looked at the other way 
round: the school should sympathize with the child 


in its home life, in its pleasures and joys as well as 
its troubles, Many teachers 


found it wise to Jet the children te] 
to cach other and the teacher befo; 
and how often, if the news is not about the child 
himself, it js about his home or his parents, “ M 
tooth came out,” or “Eve got a new engine," hi 
new car," op « Y 
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used and her backwardness in Me right 
seemed to them proof that they y you at 
even said so before Caroline. shat they teach fo any 
“Tm sure I don't know s n id you , 
School," exclaimed her mother. ire walk ? enous 
work today or only go fora es op mothe! Dp pa 
Caroline had the feeling that he : 


she bets’). 4 at 
she 
she was wasting her time, although a they : 
at first been extremely interested 1 +. her 
school. But now a conflict was 5 of het 
She wanted to be right in the c nd inter D 
she wanted to share in all the life CM 
class; but most of all she needed Sm J e 
of her parents. She began to a Vico t kc 
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disobedient and lazy little girl. 
When she began to walk ips suggest 
screaming in the night, it . ict ina 
parents that she would do bct 
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mother could say of her, and getting 
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there is sympathy between = 
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IKE polio, cancer, or kidnapping, the 
problem of the ‘ other woman ” could never 
come to our home, we feel. 

" But what if it has? As the Americans put it, 

A guy is a guy wherever he may be ": and if 

something has gone wrong in the home then the 
husband begins to look about. 
, His secretary, the wife of a friend, that pretty 
little thing in shorts at the tennis club, they all 
seem to understand him so much better than his 
wife. When he is with other women he seems to 
expand, like a flower opening in the sun ! 

Let us suppose the worst. There is another 
woman, and the wife suspects that her husband 
15 secing a great deal more of her than he should. 
What shall she do ? 

‘There are a number of courses open to her. 
Which shall she take ? Here they are: 


1. To ignore the whole thing 


If this method is to be a success much will 

depend upon the man’s character. 

ost men, especially at spring-time, feel a 
yearning not only to love but to be loved. It was 
this which won him his wife in the first place. 
Now that he is married, and consequently sees 
his wife day and night, the yearning may be 
directed towards some charming little creature 
Who gives him a sugar smile on the Underground, 
and nestles, kitten-like, beneath his strap-hanging 
arm. (The rush hour is hardly her fault.) Her 
hair, so far as he is concerned, is never in curlers, 
and there are no screaming children to distract 
his thoughts. 

A man of strong character and conscience, à 
man with a lively faith in God, will, given time, 
come to his senses and realize that such feelings 
will pass. Thus, for his wife to ignore his rather 
peculiar behaviour is all to the good. 

If however, he is a man of weak character, no 
Particular spiritual faith, and more than usually 
Susceptible to the other sex, then to ignore the 
whole thing is asking for trouble. It gives him a 
free hand to go right ahead. Very often he does. 


2. To speak out plainly 


; There are those who declare that really plain 
ipea id between husband and wife will clear 
the air, and can do no harm. 


i by Robert Coleman 
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Much depends upon the character of the two 
partners. If plain speaking develops into a 
quarrel, then it would be better not to say any- 
thing. 

It may, however, cause the husband to think, 
and realize that his wife is not insensible to his 
feelings for her. Between Christians, plain speak- 
ing is perfectly correct so long as the most tactful 
moment is chosen and the words salted with love. 


3. To go and see the other woman 


Does it help to go and seek out the other 
woman and tell her exactly what she is doing ? 
Should any wife take this course of action, and 
tell her rival that she is breaking up a home and 
ruining more than three lives ? 

This would always be the most drastic action, 
and a desperate last resort. The other woman 
has nothing to lose, and is more likely to adopt 
a scornful, condescending attitude. The wife 
finds herself either begging for what is already 
hers by right, or hitting out with words at an 
enemy who remains aggressively silent. 

There is a fourth and to my mind the most 
practical way. We will call it 


4. The Analysis and Action Method 


This way applies both to those who make no 
profession of Christianity and also to those 
who do. 

It is for the wife to analyse for herself why 
things are working out as they are. Why does he 
seem so restless? Why is her husband always 
making excuses to be out of the house ? 

Could it be that the home is lacking in some 
way? Is it untidy or uncomfortable? Or is it, 
conversely, too tidy and too comfortable ? Could 
she herself be in the wrong? What about the 
sex relationship ? What about the children? Is 
she too wrapped up in them? Has she ceased to 
have any time for her husband? If she is a 
Christian, could it be that she commenced to 
have a Quiet Time with God each day and has 
now dropped the habit ? 

It has happened that wives by being so active 
in church work have forgotten that there is a 
duty at home to their husbands. 

A course of self-analysis will reveal remarkable 
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A DOCTOR'S DIARY 
by a Lady Doctor in General 


Practice 
IGHTEEN, twenty, twenty-two, twenty-four , . . 


that’s the one. I Stopped the car and got out. 
Some children. were playing in the garden of 
number twenty-four. They stared at me as I walked 
in at the gate, and as I chatted with them they told 
me their Mummy was poorly in bed. I told them I 
was the doctor and I'd come to make Mummy better, 

Then I went in to sce Mummy. 
“ Good morning, Mrs. Wright. You've 


of fine kiddies, haven't you? Now, what's the matter 


with you today 2 

“T don’t feel at all well, Doctor, | haven’t been at 
my best for some time. But it’s really these lumps 
in my neck that are Worrying me," 

“ Let's have a look at them, then , , 
nasty lumps, aren’t they 2 
them.” 

“T first noticed 
didn’t bother much 


- Yes, they are 
How long have you had 


them a few 


months ago. but | 
about them. 


I have been losing 

weight, too, and I Now I 
think I’m feverish and I don’t fee] Up to much at all.” 
“T think we had better let a consultant have a 

i I'm not very happy 
You may have to 

t can be examined 


Pll arrange 


have one of them cut out, so that i 


it all for you.” 
“ Thank you, Doctor, Is it serious ds 


"d can’t say yet, but | want to have a second 
anything much, but if it is, 
the sooner we get to know the better.” 


[ the 
morning’s post, and amongst the hospital Teports 
there was one on Mrs, Wright's gland. It was, as I 


IRA 


had feared, Hodgkin’s Disease, a rare, but poe 
condition. I asked the husband to come Ps S Wright 
" I'm afraid I’ve got bad news for you, P S E he 
I've just got the report back on that glan Penal 
surgeon cut out of your wife's nec i Pee Xin 
it confirms my suspicion that your wife has g 
Disease.” -— S 
ei atever is that, Doctor ? "—À 
Bre rare disease, but the trouble is M ER 
cure it completely. We can cure i for i hole Ve 
but sooner or later it reappears. The patient sd 
for five or even ten years, but rarely any ag 
" Oh Doctor, how awful—and with ^ be able 
so young, too! I don't know how we Is that.” 
to face life, knowing she is going to die li p I 
“I knew a Christian doctor once ae and he 
Hodgkin’s Disease. He was always ME ds when 
was a grand witness for His Lord and 1 E greatly 
he was in hospital. Some of the nurse: e Sinie 
influenced by his wonderful faith. er "nd little 
saw him he was v ry happy with his Mi [pnm or $0 
boy. It was a real inspiration pA tos or death, 
in his company. He was not afraid of An from the 
for he knew that neither could separate him 
love of Christ his Saviour.” ' 
“I wish I had a faith like that, Doctor; ird 
a terrible shock to me. Thank you for ue d 
with mc, though: I do at least know where SÉ che 
i to see Mrs. Wrig! 7 


ade 
" ]t mac 
ain. heit 


but this 5 
fran? 


: "s orari " 
asked me into the dining room afterw m > HoV 
“What's the matter with my daug 
s alway 
^ she 15 1 
" She may get better quite soon, but she !5 not 


K 1S : 
likely to have fresh attacks, and the outlook P Sigon 
all good. We haven't a real cure for su as much ? 
yet. Some people live five years, some as 
ten, but rarely any longer." eaiesc fo. tell t^ 

She burst into tears and rushed p agen od 
daughter she was going to dic. bs. the husb?! 
burst greatly surprised me. Fortunately 
came home just then. . D seem tO 

“Pm very sorry, Mr. Wright. v She 
completely upset your eese n a 
me what was the matter with Mrs. ‘ 
told her just what I told you.” raid she's like t 

“ That's all right, Doctor: I'm afraic pM sce te 
I wish she wouldn't upset the wife. i | 
surgeon told us it wasn't very SERIOUS xd 
soon be all right again. So this has cor 
shock to her.” > downs aw 

I felt the surgeon had rather let me then he mo 
tell her she was going to get better ys hop’ pe 
she wouldn't 2 Why raise the fami Y d know 
that ? Surely it was better that they sho m 
truth? at the ™ cng 

A few days later I was iafrmed, OF jike Der” 
had left my list of patients. They come 
told the truth, they couldn’t face up to 
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by Sam Bate 


C HILDREN are not ruled today so much 
by parents or teachers, by parsons or police- 

men, as by themselves collectively. Most 
children are affectionate to their parents, like the 
policeman, and are respectful to the parson and 
the teacher. They have no great objection to 
Obedience to anyone who is over them, so long 
as obedience does not bring them into conflict 
with an omnipresent, omniscient, collective Being 
known as ** The Others." 

They will brave punishments from parents, 
and threats from teachers; they will go to any 
extremity rather than be singled out by “ The 
Others " as different. That is the unforgivable 
Sin. The child's eleventh commandment is, 

Thou shalt not be different.” 

, lt is amazing that any child grows up to be an 
individual, but it does explain why the great 
majority of people live by ‘* What will the neigh- 
bours think” It does explain why the majority 
of men wear dark clothes, and why women 
slavishly follow fashion. They dare not do any- 
thing of which “ The Others * would disapprove. 

In childhood it works out something like the 
following true story. 

_ I had been spending the week-end with my 
sister and, because the school where my ten-year- 
old niece attended was on my way to the station, 
I offered to walk to school with her. We walked 
along, chatting quite normally, until I suddenly 
realized that June was talking for talking’s sake: 
that, for some reason, she was on edge. 

We reached the bottom of one street, and June 
pointed to her right—'* That is your nearest way 
to the station, Uncle !" I agreed, but pointed 
out that gentlemen always see their ladies to 
their destinations. Her * Oh, thanks," rang 
rather insincerely in my ears. 

At the school gate I bent to kiss her goodbye, 
and was rather perturbed by the look of sheer 
fear in her eyes, and the way she scooted through 
the gate like a bullet. 

The explanation came from my sister, when I 
mentioned the matter to her. 

“You kissed her at the school gate? Even I 
have never dared to do that !”” 

: But why not ?” I asked. 

. Because if any of the other girls had seen the 
kiss it would have been weeks before June would 

ave lived it down.” 
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So I was introduced to the mob rule of children. 
Their actions and entire lives are ruled by “ The 
Others," and their dicta are much more im- 
portant than those of parents. If a child disobeys 
its parents there is some sort of punishment 
meted out, but it is never a punishment beyond 
a child's strength. The punishment of the mob 
is always beyond a child's strength, because it is 
ridicule or ostracism. 

1f, for instance, you prefer your little girl's hair 
long when “ The Others" wear it short, then 
you assert your parental authority at the expense 
of your child's peace of mind and happiness for 
many wecks to come. 

If “The Others" decide to wear summer 
frocks on the first warm day in spring, then your 
little girl will risk pneumonia, thrashings, any- 
thing—so long as she is not the odd onc out. 

At one school ** The Others " began to ridicule 
the idea of attending Sunday school. Attendances 
dropped from a threc-figure total to a mere hand- 
ful. The vicar went to see the parents, but they 
could do nothing. If they ordered their children 
to go to Sunday school there were tears and even 
hysterics and the entire peace of Sunday after- 
noon was shattered. Then, quite suddenly, ** The 
Others" had a change of mind. It became 
fashionable to attend Sunday school, and those 
who played truant had to deal with ‘ The 
Others " on Monday morning! 

Few children even want to stand up against 
“The Others." To do that would mean being 
an individual, and few children want to be that. 
The less they stand out, and the more they are 
in the crowd, the better they like it. 

One rector told me that he had been trying to 
persuade his small daughter to read Peter Pan. 
She refused, even in the seclusion of her own 
home, because “the other girls don’t read that 
kind of story, Daddy.” 

The same rector asked his daughter to take 
some books he had promised to lend to her 
teacher. He had to wrap them up first ** in case 
the other girls think I read that sort of book.” 


Perhaps other parents can furnish similar examples, 
and tell us how they have dealt with the situation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


AN URGENT FAMILY PROBLEM 


The Editor, HOMES & PARENTS 
Dear Sir, . 

We wonder if it would be possible to put 
this urgent family problem to your readers for 
their advice and help. 

Our third boy was a normal baby up to the 


Simple sums, but although he is now nearly 
eleven it is still a great struggle to write or read 
even simple sentences, 


He is not dull and lifeless, but rather the 
reverse: quick and alert, but also most excitable 
and restless; he is observant and has a good 


summer's day that suddenly darkens with a 
thunderstorm, A slight disappointment or diffi- 
culty changes his outlook in a moment from 
brightness to gloom; smiles give way to tears; 
happiness becomes despair. 

Expert medical and psychiatric advice has been 
ght, and the opinion is that the early illness 


serious 
- In view of this we 
into a suitable insti- 


everything would work out 
and gradually a beautiful 


tution where he can be given the special attention 
he will need. It will have to be a State institution, 
for three more children and limited means prevent 
ny other possibility. 
: We haye been a against hope that some- 
thing could be done to bring our boy to the ge 
where he could become a useful member [ 
society, in however humble a position; but w 
seems now that this cannot be. Our hearts are 
torn on the one hand at the Prospect of sending 
him out from the loving care of a Christian home 
to become one of a crowd in a mental hospital, 
But, on the other hand, it is suggested that bs 
may be happier amongst others similarly hand F 
capped. He has been the subject of very mie : 
prayer all his days, and it seems to us often tha 
only by a miracle has he been spared to grow 
from a weakly baby to a sturdy lad. But how 
useless is bodily without mental strength ! ete 
we to have expected a miracle also in his mental 
State as in the case of those healed by our Lord i 
Is it lack of faith on our part that would now give 
up hope and let him go? Or should we continue 
to seek some other way of relieving that tension 
within him that makes him so erratic and un- 
stable? Have we really come to the point where 
we must resign him into the care of those who 
deal with the permanently sick in mind, remem- 
bering that he is ever in the care of a bee 
Heavenly Father Who knows and understands al 
Our weaknesses ? i 
Here is a problem as acute as any which 
parents are called upon to face. W hat. have 
others done in Similar. circumstances ? Their 
experience may help us in our great quandary; 
and possibly our problem may help other parents 
to thank God, as we do, for those of our children 
who are healthy both in mind and body, and t9, 
have prayerful understanding and sympathy for 
those who are not. 
Yours most sincerely, 
PARENTS, 


Many parents treat their children as you 
suggest, indeed I think it is the right way, but, 
alas !—many of them do not respond as is sug- 
gested. My mother used to say that parents who 


olten appears so, Sane upbringing of children 
calls for super: 


part of the mother; 
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by Mildred Gordon, B.Sc. 
FLESH. FOWL, AND FINE FRESH HERRINGS 


NTINUING our efforts to reduce costs a 
little, let us think about breakfasts again. Bacon 
has become very expensive, and the ration only 

lasts three or four days, so other foods have to be 

cooked if a good meal is given as a start to the day. 

Sausages can usually be obtained—these vary very 

much, so try different kinds until you find one you 

really like. These will cost over 2s. 6d. for a family 
of four. 

Smoked cod or haddock will cost about 2s. Use 1s. 
worth of cooked fish and mashed potatoes; shape into 
cakes, coat with flour, and fry in shallow fat. 

Fried herring roes—the soft ones are excellent food 
value, and not as popular as they deserve to be. 

Comparing these prices with bacon, I was surprised 
to find that bacon still makes the cheapest meal. The 
price of the different cuts varies quite considerably, 
but it is worth trying some of the cheaper cuts—such 
as collar, 

If possible, buy your ration twice weekly, so that it 
is quite fresh. This is important during hot weather. 


FOWL 


Butchers have been selling jointed fowls lately. 
These were 3s. 6d. a pound, while steak was 3s. 4d. 
One pound of chicken stewed with vegetables and 
dumplings made a very tasty dinner, which was a 
complete change. 

Please do not overcook dumplings: 10 minutes 
without fat (as in Norfolk), 15 minutes with suet in 
them, covered by a tight-fitting lid—and no peeping ! 

Fish can be divided into two groups: (1) Oily, such 
as herrings, mackerel and salmon. (2) White fish, 
such as cod, haddock, plaice, etc. 

'The first group has much more nourishment in it, 
due to the high percentage of fat. 


HERRINGS 


Herrings are available most of the year and are 


cheap. The drawback is the bones. Fillet herrings as 
follows: 


-———  . 1M 


(1) Break, or cut off, head and remove guts and 
roes. 

(2) Remove scales by rubbing the fingers from tail 
to head under running water. 

(3) Split open the fish down the belly, and, with 
the thumb, ease the flesh away from the backbone. 
Pull backbone from other half of fish. 

(4) Wash and leave open and flat. 

Fried Herring : Dip filleted fish in flour or fine 
oatmeal. 

Fry in a little shallow fat which has been heated 
until a faint blue smoke rises. Put coated fish in, 
open side down first. Turn and fry skin side until 
golden brown. 

Stuffed Herring : Place layer of thyme stuffing along 
fish and roll or fold in half. 

Place in pyrex dish with browned breadcrumbs 
sprinkled on top and dotted with dripping or other 
fat. Bake for 15 minutes in hot oven. 

Soused Herring: Roll fillets and place in saucepan 
or casserole. Add a sliced onion, salt and pepper, 
and cover with half vinegar and half water. Cook 
for 4} hour and leave to cool in vinegar and water, as 
this will help to soften the bones. 

Serve on lettuce leaves or with a mixed salad—a 
good supper or luncheon dish, which can be prepared 
in advance. 

Served hot—with a parsley or mustard sauce—it 
can be used as a main meal course. 

Filleted white fish such as cod or haddock can also 
be soused and is excellent during the summer with a 
crisp salad, or mashed with salad cream or mayon- 
naise, as a sandwich filling. 

Stuffed "Tomatoes : Scoop out the inside of tomatoes 
after cutting off a lid. Fill with mashed soused herring 
mixed with mayonnaise. Serve on a bed of water- 
cress or lettuce. 

Tomatoes can be stuffed with any oddments avail- 
able, such as grated cheese, minced meat, chopped 
luncheon meat, ete, These will go ty 


cont wvther if the tomat 
pulp is mixed with the suing, TNR NORRIS 
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should all this be expected of her? A mother 
who gives of her best to her family is not immune 
from feeling despondent, hurt, or the hundred 
and one feelings which are the lot of those who 
do not succeed in their objective, nor is she 
endowed with any secret means of overcoming 
these feelings. Many seem to think that on 
attaining motherhood one receives some special 
extra part to their nature called “ Mother Love,” 
which acts as a sort of chloroform to deaden the 
feeling of any hurt which may come along, or 
which enables one to take everything in one’s 


THE OTHER 


far as I see it, this would be for the child, having 
been shown the right way, to stop and think 
what his duty to Parents is, and to think what 
effect his behaviour would have on the parent. 
Having gone to such lengths over that, dare I 
Presume on your patience a little further ? Yes, 
I feel I must, because I wonder if others share 
my views on the matter of ** Only Children.” 
So much has been said on the disadvantage of 
such, not only in Homes and Parents, but quite 
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things. No one is pretending that the husband is 
Perfect, but men are queer, unpredictable 
creatures and, after all, this article is about “ The 
Other Woman.” It is the wife's problem this 
time, not the husband's, 

Having set out in Some way to explore these 
avenues along which the husband is trying to 
escape, then should come action, 

Many Christian wives feel embarrassed at any 
Suggestion that they should make themselves 
more attractive to their husbands. No wonde 


that the other woman with no such inhibitions is 
so successful. 


Action is clearly called for i 
ance, and possibly in home conversation, Nothing 
IS SO Wearing to a husband than to have a wife 


8 everyone and every- 


who is continually criticizin 


thing. 
‘OS: 


Tt may 


as been too much Profession and 


Precious little Practice, 
The best answer then is 


loving sympatheti 
3 gS, s atheti 
Christ-like: in fact 1 i 


Searching for in , 


» all that her husband 
- . the other woman, 


0 SS —___ 


generally, that I would be loth to allow € 
daughter, who is an only child, to read some of 
the articles, lest she should begin to pity herself 
as a much abused person ! Are not all those who 
are the oldest of families in many ins ances just 
only children ? Perhaps that sounds stupid to 
you, but, Starting in higher circles the oldest falls 
heir to Benjamin's portion every time, and no 
matter what home you can think of it is im- 
possible for a mother to treat all children alike; 
and since most people are agreed that there is 
something about a first child which is different 
from all others, then that one holds a d tinct 
Position in the home and affection. ] myself am 
one of three, and cannot say I am any better 
fitted to live in a community than an only child, 
and many only children are far more sweet- 
tempered than children in large or medium 
families, My memories of childhood are not any 
more pleasant and perhaps, in cases, less pleasant 
than those of an only child 


Yours sincercly, 


Lovise M. ROBERTSON. 
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I thought sadly of all the people in the world today 
who try to escape from life and truth, because they 
can't face it, So many people make a habit of flocking 
to football matches, cinemas, pubs, and dance halls, 
to enjoy superficial emotions and keep themselves 
occupied in trivial things, because they dare not have 
time on thcir hands to think, since thinking of deeper 
things makes them afraid, " 

hen I remembered One who said, “1 am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life: no man cometh unto 
the Father, but by Me” (John 14. 6). 2 

Yes, it was the Lord jesus Christ Himself, wi 
was the Truth and the Life, that Mrs. Wright anc 
her mother were afraid to face. Yet if only she could 
realize it, He is also the Way to her heavenly Father. 
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though I was not allowed to do certain things 
which I should much have liked to do, I rarcly 
questioned such action if it grew from their 
Christian Conviction, even though I often failed 
to sce the reason why. To a large extent I e 
accept their code of behaviour, not because o 
them, but because of similar convictions which 
have become my own. It was perfectly obvious 
that Christ Was all-important in the lives of my 
Parents and thus He was put first in the home. 

€ natural Consequence of life in such an 
atmosphere Was to learn to love and to trust the 
Same Lord Whom they served. Now, as I know 
they Pray for me, and I, too, think of them, this 
spiritual fellowship between us strengthens and 
deepens the natural bond that unites us. 
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by Enid G. Moxham 


HAPPY AND GLORIOUS 


E are within a few weeks of the Corona- the Bible 
tion. Is it by design or accident that we Queen: 
are reading this month of the accession 
of a very young king over Judah? Josiah was 
only cight years old when he came to the throne, 
and he reigned thirty-one years. The Bible 
record gives considerable space to two things in 


with these words: * Our gracious 
we present you with this Book, the most 
valuable thing that this world affords. Here i 
wisdom; this is the royal law; these are the live 
Oracles of God." May we not stand, as it were, 
with our Queen in this, as the people of Judah 


stood with Josiah, and resolve, with God's help, 
that long and splendid reign. We must draw our that this royal law shall govern our individual 


own cc sions. “ Josiah did that which was and national life ? 
right p eee ort Lord. . . and turned not s Here," said another Queen, as she handed a 
aside to the right hand or to the left,” That is copy of the Bible to an African prince, ** here is 
emphasized more than once (2 Chron. 34. 9). the secret of England's Sreatnes About the 
And in his reign the nation became once more turn of the century it. was said that for three 
* the people of a Book." (Read the stirring centuries this Book has been woven into the life 
account of what happened after the recovery of of all that is best and noblest in English history. 
the law of the Lord —2 Kings 23. 1-3.) By the study of no other book can children be so 
Following the supreme moment when the St. humanized.” : 
Edward's Crown is placed on our Sovercign's _ " Bles: cd is that nation whose 
head, the Archbishop will hand to her a copy of is the divine comment — P. 


s 


ly 


God is the Lord,” 
salm 33. 12. 


THE HOME LIFE OF CHRIST 


I have been wondering when James, the Lord’s 
brother, first came to believe in Christ. He had 
not always been His Servant (James 1. 
neither did His brethre 


tion of human nature and the 
presents. And so when James 
1), ** for " he means a true understandir 


n believe in Him ” (John a living insight into Christian 
). Did he begi hink j stian 
7- 5). Did he begin to think more 


problems which it 
speaks of wisdom, 
ng of human life— 


1 Y zn duty: it is the art 
seriously of of Christian conduct." There was a time when 

Our Lord's claims when he heard people. say: James was blind to all the 

"lrom whence hath this man eu 


sc things—He could 
? areth yet fail to sec, 
the Glory of the Son of 
ast now, 


these things company with Jesus of Naz, 
and, “ What wisdom is this which is given unto through the veil of flesh, 


Him?" (Mark 6, 2). Then perhaps it was God. But that is all p 
through the testimony of his mother to the to us who wrestle 
rection that his unbelief finally gave of our age is a comforting one **. . . and it shall 
had a special interview with the rise be given him “ (James 1. 8). 

it does seem that He appeared to believers to Encouraged by such a Senerous and trust- 
confirm faith, not to unbelic vers to create faith. worthy promise, | feel that more of this wisdom 
However that may be, it is interesting to find ought to characterize my home. What a differ- 
that one writer asks this question: Was James ence it would make ! “ Wisdom hath builded her 


describing his divine Brother’s home life when he house, she hath hewn out her seven pillars ” 
wrote verse 17 of chapter 3 ? (Proverbs 9. 1) would have 


te t 9- 1), and practical James v 
“ The wisdom that is from : structi 
construction and 


Resur- 
way. James 
n Lord, and 


l and his message 
with the doubts and problems 


above is first pure, 
asy to be entreated, 


us quite clear as to their 
then peaceable, gentle, and e 
fruits, without partiality, 


design. 
full of merey and good 
and without hypocrisy 


Wisdom was a great word amon; 
Their wisdom literature de 


s First pure.” This suggests a shrinking from 
anything that defiles: a delicate sensibility to 
anything doubtful. The j 


r ng ) very opposite to that 
disposition which ge 


ts as near as Possible to the 
189 


mong the Jews. 
alt with the observa- 


OW 
/d illar taki ` stresses and strains ? 
dividing line. “ Then peaceable.” Not aggres- How is that pillar taking the stresses ar 


i Newman once wrote to Dr. Pusey, “You It may have to take them qoe and aer 
in i 1 "dly "t us : to our pillars. 
have discharged your olive branch from a cata- pectedly. And so on. Let us logi dor zu. d 
ult!" I have seen that done more than once, I have found already that mine are in sa 
havent you? “ Gentle ”—a sweet reasonableness, of repair. 


ARE YOU IN LOVE? | 


Still to the lowly soul too, may cultivate a friendship with God EM 
He doth Himself impart; office, at the sink, as I sit with a pile of men oh 
And for His dwelling and His throne and when the ume comes He may give me we 
Chooseth the pure in heart, to do for Him, 


These Prophets took their work seriously. 
fien they spoke of their message as “a burde ue 
and a message of impending judgment cause 


These lovely words of Keble’s hymn have been O 
singing themselves over in my mind as I sat with 
the little book of Amos, and read again the re 


a * re- them so much sorrow that they called ther 
markable words of warning, condemnation, n5 lamentations.” (A stern rebuke for our casy- 
judgment, and entreaty that made up his message going, half-hearted service.) we 
to Israel, Amos was Prophesying to a people who were À 

Amos was a shepherd, and, in the season, a living in luxury, and who knew no restraint in d 
fruit picker (Amos 7, ; -15). We should never their pleasures, Repeatedly he urges them to 
have chosen Amos to deliver a message to any seck the Lord and to seck good. The mo 
nation—but then we, in our Superficial way, always inseparably linked if only we would prov 
think only about faces or brains, while God 


it. “Hate the evil and love the good." That 

; Isaiah 55. 8 and 9). probes deeper, There are thing: l m 

Amos might have roughened and stained hands, which are likely to inflame the passions of ou | 
i iti voice of God. fellow men and women; things which are taking 

any, but he walked the edge off their. spiritual appetite, We a 


. SM: reg 
two walk together getting too used to them. “ Hate the evil, urge 
except they be agreed? (Amos 3. 3.) 


ll about us 


) 3. 3. the prophet, What I read, what I do when I have | 
Amos reminds me that whether God can use a free evening, what I turn to when I am alonc— 

me or not depends not on my powers of speech, these show where my affections are: what I love 

not on any natural gift, but on r 1 


t ny being humble and what I re. 
enough for Him to do what He sees | need, and ia 


on His unhindered indwelling. The 
for me as it was for thi 


ally hate, 

) E AS m 
Pray not that Thou shouldest take — | 
way is open Out of the world,” said our Lord, “ but that | 
5 herdsman of Tekoa, I, shouldest keep them from the evil.” | 
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| CLOVERLEY HALL 
| Near WHITCHURCH, SHROPSHIRE 


/ Boys' Boarding School, offering a 

general education from 8 to 17, 

| | and taking a special interest in 

boys who fail to reach examination 
standard. 


Provision also made for exam- 
ination candidates. 
Christian atmosphere: Crusader 
Class: sound Bible teaching. 
Prospectus available. 
Headmaster: 

| — The Rev. H. N. DUNCAN 


KINGSMEAD 
| SCHOOL 


| HOYLAKE 
Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


boys on a bracing part of the Cheshire 
| Coast. Staffincludes 7 Honours Graduates 
| of Oxford, Cambridge and London Uni- 
versities, Regular Scholarship successes 
to Public Schools. 


|i A Christian Preparatory School of 200 
| 


Prospectus from the Headmasters: 
A. Gordon Watts, B.A., Diploma of 
Physical Education 
David E. Watts, M.A, (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. 
(Members of I.A.P.S.) 


MY CORONATION BOOK 


Compiled by 
| Dr. Leslie F. Church 


32 pp. on I | With many 
art paper T photographic 
Size8]x5lins. — net. illustrations. 


In this book, Dr. Church seeks to underline 

the deeper significance of che Coronation, 

not only for the Young Queen butalso for 

| us. Ideal for Sunday School teachers, Youth 

|. Club leaders and all who are looking for a 

| worthy souvenir to put in the hands of 
young people. 


C.S.S.M., 
5 Wigmore Street, 
London, W.l. 


CHRISTIAN HOMEMAKERS' | 
CONFERENCE | 


Monday, May IIth—Friday, May I5th | 
LEADER : MRS. THOMAS B. REES | 


SPEAKERS : MRS. GODFREY BUXTON 
| MRS. MONTAGUE GOODMAN || 


| | 


Talks and discussions on home problems, Children's training, enter- 
taining, with practical demonstration in floral decoration, fancy 
cooking and home handicrafts. 


CRAIGMOUNT SCHOOL 
MINTO HOUSE, Near HAWICK 


INSPECTED BY THE 
SCOTTISH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


A thorough general education is 
offered in preparation for en- 
trance to Universities and Col- 
leges. Girls may take either the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate or the 
General Certificate of Education. 


Principal: 
MISS M. R. LAIRD, B.Sc.(Hons.) 


in a lovely part of 

A GUEST HOUSE Wis Dus 

Amesbury-Mere road, is open to those seeking 

quietand rest. Miss O. B. Jeans, Old Rectory, 

Chicklade, Salisbury (late of Marlborough). 
Phone: Hindon 226 


FRANKFIELD SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 


SEAL CHART, SEVENOAKS, KENT 


Complete Secretarial Training for well- 
educated girls. Experienced tutors. 
Resident and Day. Christian Atmosphere. 

For full particulars apply principals: 
Miss P. J, Pedder Morgan, P.C.T., F.I.P.S. 
Miss G. B. Moncur, N.F.U. 


South Devon. — Exclusive Private Hotel. 
Unrivalled position on coast between Dawlish 
and Teignmouth, overlooking Lyme Bay. Own 
farm produce. Hard tennis court. Games 
room. Apply owner, D. Gingell, East Down, 
Dawlish. 


T Write for particulars to the Sec., Hildenborough Hall, Nr. Tonbridge, Kent 


FERN HIEL MANOR SCHOOL 
NEW MILTON, HANTS 


Recognised as an Efficient Primary and 
Secondary School by the Ministry of 
Education. 


Principals: 
Miss Winifred Duplock, L.R.A.M. 
Miss Mary Hanbridge, B.A., M.R.T.S. 


NETHERHALL 


LARGS AYRSHIRE 
The Ideal Centre for Holidays in 
Scotland, with Christian 
Fellowship 
EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, 
TENNIS, etc. OPEN ALL YEAR 
PRIVATE CONFERENCES AND 
HOUSE PARTIES WELCOMED 


Brochure from the Manager, Nether- 
Fou Largs, Ayrshire. Telephone: Largs 


ILFRACOMBE FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


The Wembley Christian Guest House, close to 
all places of worship and interest. Magnificent 
sea views. Adjacent bus stop for principal 
routes. Homely atmosphere. Mod. com. & 
con., ex. cuisine, Write for brochure. Mr. & 
Mrs. Gove, Phone: 486 


EASTBOURNE A delightful holiday isassured 


at Christian Guest House one 


minute from sea and Downs. Home comforts, 
Excellent table.—Miss Phillips, Lascelles Private 
Hotel, Eastbourne, 
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1 shall 


“At mv Coronation . . . I shall dedicate myself anew to your service, 
do so in the presence of a great congregation . while millions outside Westminster 
Ibbey will hear the promises and the prayers being offered up, and see much of the ancient 


You will be keeping it as a holiday ; but | want to ask you all . . . to 


ceremony . . 
to pray that God may give me wisdom and strength to carry 


prav for me on that day 
out the solemn promises 1 shall be making, and that 1 may faithfully serve Him and vou 
From The Queen’s Christmas Day Broadcast. 


all the days of my life.” 
Photo. by Dorothy Wilding. 
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PRAYERS 


by Carol Hunt 


WONDER how many readers of Homes and Parents 
I were impressed by the article entitled “Family 

Prayers" which appeared in the May 
last year? I read and re-read it with great interest 
for it appears that in the early part of this century it 
was the normal custom for the head of the family to 
gather his household around him after breakfast. 
bring forth the revered family Bible, and in solemn 
tones read from it a portion chosen for that day. 
Following this the assembled company would drop 
on their knees, and then would follow some long and 
carefully thought-out prayers which covered th 
immediate needs of the day, and possibly any other 
matters of family or national 
up with the Lord’s Prayer. Woe betide any younger 
members of the gathering who so much as da red to 
wriggle or titter during this awe- aspiring daily cere- 
mony! 

We may smile as we read these words, for the custom 
sounds dull and uninspiring, and calculated to turn 
the hearers away from real spiritual life, but we would 
do well to realise that much of the worth of the carly 
upbringing of our forbears was based upon this daily 
training of hearing the Bible read aloud from early 
youth, so that its truths became interwoven with the 
everyday happenings of life, and their minds were 
soaked with the inspiring words of the immortal 
writers of the Bible, 


importance, fin hing 


I have sometimes questione. 
mothers to find out how many of them were brought 
up in the atmosphere of daily family prayers, Sad 
to say, the percentage has always been a small one: 
but the sadder fact remains that to-day the 
those who were brought r 


da company of young 


1 up on these lines do not carry 
on the practice among their own growing families, 
so that I fear the “Family Altar" will completely fade 
out by the time the Present generation of children 
marry and have families of their own, and England 
will have been carried further in the swiftly creasing 


drift towards Paganism, unless we do something about 
it. 


For our own Part. after. nineteen years 
growing-up family of five children around us, al 
many a time we have encountered fierce 
and every known device of circumstance 
turn us from this Course, we have felt 
and guiding Hand of our God upon 
respect we have sought very fee 
His Word in the foreground of o, 


with a 
though 
Opposition 
to try and 
the Sustaining 
US. as in this 
bly to put Him and 
ur family life, and to 


a 


uc of 


number of 
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A r” ; inking and 
lift the family on to a higher level of thinking an 
planning at the outset of the day. 

Our family pra 
minutes, and. as our 


s usually (ccupy five to seven 
children grow older, so cach in 
turn comes naturally to take his or her share in choosing 
and reading the Bible passage, while another selects 
a short prayer or two from one or other of the simple 
and excellent: books of prayers published. by many 
firms to-day, or te someone 
n s the 
Sometimes the children take n 
themselves, even the little five-year-old 
repeating one of his well-loved prayers or choruses- 


when it is felt approp 
will start singing the verse of a hymn or chorus 
occasion. demands, 
entirely 


To the many casual vi 


TE - family 
tors who join in our fan 
prayers there must 


be something natural and whole- 
some for them as they hear God's Word read. alouc 
by children, and | know of several who have ie 
caused to think seriously on spiritual matters by bere 
confronted by those who seek divine guidance on the! 
daily path in this way. 


I felt definitely guided to read the article to ahia, 
I have referred in Homes and Parents 1o a small circ i 
of young mothers who had gathered in our lume 
one cvening for prayer and discussion on the subit m 
of how we can make our family lives more of a SOY 
for God. One young mother present seemed especia n 
impressed by the article, Hers had been a very pee 
home before she faced up to God's challenge in d 
own life and accepted Him as her Saviour and Lo! a 
Her home - 
children had not been happy. and she saw the yd 
of something definite that would weld them all togethr 
into spiritual harmony, so she told me that she ‘a 
she should start the habit of family prayers as à d 
ning for their new way of life together. 


Very nervo 


H " ] ! 
relationships with her husband and 


, idation did she 
usly and with much trepidation dic 


aloes qt 
launch her DOW scheme the following OUT et 
the breakfast table with her twa children hefir ‘hen 
started for school, ad her joy knew no bounds W 


she found that the eagerly fell in with her plans UO" 
seven-ycar-old choosing some favourite Bille ed's 
to read, and the four-year-old repeating the We 
Prayer. Even her husband. who up to that time ha 
refused to discuss the matter of her changed spi 
outlook, consented to remain in the room and p 
part silently in this simple act of worship. so she m 

t which had cost her so much was amp Y 


that the effor Is 
oe ; : al 
rewarded. and as far as T know it is continued (d 


— If, knowing God, they lift not hands o 
prayer 
I Both for themselves and those who call 
Y them friends? y 
— For so the whole round earth is every way = 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of — — 
God. TENNYSON. —.— 


up to the present time, Who knows to what extent the 
ng will reach in that home and neighbourhood ? 
The new slogan which is reaching us from America 
at the root of the matter when it affirms 
that "The family that prays together stays together." 


May I then be allowed to recommend with all my 
heart that parents of to-day who treasure the Bible as 
God's Guide Book for themselves and their families 
Will follow this example, and prove the truth of that 
inspired. promise, “Them that honour Me. I will 
honour." I trust that some who read this article will 
share their experience with us on this important 
subject, and through the medium of Homes and Parents 
encourage other readers to lift high the lamp of the 
Word of God into its rightful place, as it is that Word 
alone which can exalt a Nation. 


1 heir Prayers 


( y uae, Son, hurry into bed, and don't 
forget your prayers.” The door slammed, the 
ten-year-old thumped heavily up the stair 

and his mother relaxed in her armchair by the fire. 


“Now for a nice cosy chat,” she said, so we sat and 
talked as mothers love to do; about our homes, our 
problems, and especially our children. ‘The room was 
pleasant, the fire was cheerful, and we were enjoying 
Ourselves, while the boy upstairs was forgotten. 


. ‘The same evening as I stood looking on the sleeping 
„faces of my own two boys, I thought of the other lad. 
Had he remembered to say his prayers, I wondered, 
or was he so used to the familiar words that they con- 
yed nothing to him? I felt ashamed. I had been 
guilty of the same remark or one of a similar nature. 
How many other mothers, tired after a busy day, 
with a stack of mending to do when the children are 
safely in bed, had said the same thing to their offspring’ 
Friends seem to “drop in” at the children’s bedtime. 
and politeness on my part in not wanting them to feel 
that they had called at an inconvenient time gave me 
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TH EUR 


PRATERS 


by Mary Shrimpton 


an excuse to say this sort of thing. ‘The boys are sent 
off to bed and I entertain the visitor. 

Many a mother will stand over a child to make sure 
that he has washed behind his cars, but at night the 
same mother shuts the bedroom door, calling out, 
"Don't forget to say your prayers." 


I believe in teaching children bodily cleanliness. 
My boys often complain bitterly over washing, 
especially on a cold winter morning. 


“I bathed last night before getting into bed. Surely 
I can’t get dirty during the night!" says my nine-and- 
a-half. 

“A good wash will freshen you up,” I reply as I 
stand over my victim. 


Surely spiritual wholeness is more important than 
bodily cleanliness! I have yet to find the boy who 
revels in soap and water, but when in his teens a boy 
will be as keen as any girl to “wash and brush up.” 


My ar-old says a set prayer—a children’s 
hymn— with his own extempore ending. I am often 
amazed as he expresses his various petitions. Nothing 
seems to be left out. He talks as naturally to his 
Heavenly Father as he does to his earthly one, and 
with a child’s faith expects an answer. 

Prayer is as vital for a child as for an adult. I 
myself had always found prayer very necessary in my 
school life, so I have encouraged my boys to pray at 
all times, and not to associate prayer with “going to 
bed”. 

Train the children to pray and then leave them alone 
to do it. This does not mean shutting the bedroom 
door with the nightly—“Don’t forget your prayers”. 
Show an interest in their devotions and help them when 
they have difficulties in expressing themselves, but 
guard against prying into their prayer secrets. 


The other morning my nine-and-a-half was sitting 
for an examination. It was a very important morning 
in his life and as he left the house for school I reminded 
him that he had nothing to worry about but should 
personally ask Jesus to help him. 

“I have already done so,” he replied quietly—and I 
felt reproved. 

Family prayers are excellent, especially where the 
children take an active part, and so also are the un- 
orthodox prayers that ascend to the Lord in Heaven 
from the lips of our little ones. He Himself was once 
a child, and it is with a childlike faith that we must 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven, 


! would be most interested to know 


in what ways one 


might expect a six-year-old to help in the daily chores? 


Margaret Forster Says — 


Drar Mrs. Browx, 


AM so glad to hear of two future good hus- 
I bands in the making! I am convinced that 

men, who as boys were trained to take at 

least a small share in the houschold chores, 
make much better husbands— not just because 
they are able to take over when their wives are 
ill or away, but also because they are altogether 
less selfish as a result of their carly training. ‘The 
sharing of responsibility in a family makes cach 
child more thoughtful for others ail through his 
life, but don’t overdo it! I have known people 
who have looked back to the chores of their 
childhood with utter loathing, remembering 
precious Saturday mornings when they were 
kept in until all the brass and silver had been 
cleaned. 

Incidentally, silver and brass cleaning is a job 
which generally appeals to children, and if your 
house has a porch and front. door with brass 
fittings, here isa daily chore which would probably 
be quite a pleasure to Your six-year-old, hk 
only a few minutes? work, but it would be just one 
job less for you to do. [ think shoe-cleaning isa 
difficult job for a six-year-old to do satisfactorily. 
Phe job. could be shared, with the child putting on 
the polish, and Perhaps giving the final polish 
with a duster after either You or your husband 
have done the "donkey work", 

| like to have help with the 
more than anything else, and my 
to enjoy “drying”, especially the sil 
Was six; and now, at eight, he 
reliable helper. With patient coachi 
soon be able to lay the table without Supervision, 
and his little brother. will probably acquire this 
accomplishment by watching him do this thrice- 
daily task. 

The shelling of peas 

and preparing of fruit 


washing-up 
own boy used 
ver, before he 
a thoroughly 
ng, he should 


and beans, and the 


: picking 
Dre Jobs which 


children 
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we only 


usually enjoy, although, of course, they id help 
summer occupations. Both children cay ine 
with this, as also with the filling of the jars durint 
fruit-bottling, " a mis 
I think all children should be taught from n db 
car ge to fold their pyjamas and strip their sites 
to hang up and put av ty other bil is 
lt so soon. becomes automatic if the ha teach 
begun early enough, but is so dificult bs yont 
later on. Ít is a very good idea to ask evt ap use 
in the house to wipe the wash-basin out i the 
and dry and rub up the taps, thus REOR a y 
bathroom clean and tidy all day instead © 
lor ten minutes! 


res. 
3 T" iy chores 
hesitate to Suggest any too strict dur have 
lor a three-year ald. but most of CHOR. s much 
mentioned he can at least attempt. ? 


ont 
depends on the child's individual Hevelópo in 
The important thing at this age is to n. p you 
to be tidy so that he will not make work 9 d 
in the years to come, He could perhaps o 
Milk, bringing in and depositing the ful 
and leaving the old ones on the step. ke thei? 
Whilst I do agree that children should ta ossible 
share of chores, T also think that as far as Proc 
mothers should try to see to it that they e onc 
to do mostly the jobs they enjoy, S0 wi 
hears of children, asking to be allowec ee fusing 
Pastry or mix cakes and their mothers re child- 
to let them, This is so frusti: ting for B vortlt 
and makes him feel that, after all, it i siae YE 
offering to help. In these days of rapi sn s 
mothers naturally fear to see the ee hildren 
wasted, but it is usually possible to let the € PETS 
help in some way with the cooking even ! the 
only by emptying the items: on 
scales, g 
l hope these 
With all goo 


4 to 
various 

i ; u. 
ideas may be useful to yu 

1 wishes, 


Yours since: 


dy, 


. op Re 
Margari FORSI 


Here is the first answer to last month's "urgent family problem" 


* WE PLACED OUR CHILD 


IN AN 


INSTITUTION" 


by Two American Parents 


E placed our child in an institution, To 
take this action was as extremely difficult 


for us as for any parent. If we tell this 
story in an unemojional way it is not because 
emotion was lacking, but because we feel this 
problem of what to do with a mentally retarded 
child must be approached in an objective wz 

Our son was born in 1948. How happy we were 
when the little fellow arrived! He was our fourth 
child. We prayed for him as we had done for 
cach of the others in turn. Now God had heard 
our prayer and given us another child. 

We noticed that the child had an oriental cast 
of countenance, but since all new-born babies look 
a bit odd, we joked about our dear ‘little ap’. 
When our son was ten days old, with singing 
hearts we took him home, much to the rejoicing 
of his sister and brothers. A few days later he 
seemed. to have taken a very bad cold. We had 
been very careful and when the cold did not 
respond to home treatment we rushed him back 
to the hospital. Here he was kept for over a week. 
He seemed to make very slow progr It was a 
trying time for his parent . 

^ few days before his release from the hospital. 
the doctor called us into his office. In very careful 
words he told us that our son was a retarded child. 
Because of this condition he would be very 
susceptible to every kind of discase and infection. 
The doctor suggested that the child be put in an 
institution. He ¢ plained this would be best for the 
child and best for his sister and brothers. Because 
the doctor tried to break this news so gently, he 
succeeded only in arousing our resentment. 

“What kind of silly talk is thi: we thought. 
“So the child is a bit retarded. He'll catch up in 
time. After all, children develop at different 
rates, What nonsense to claim a child is mentally 
handicapped just because he gets pneumonia 
and has a hard time throwing it off.” So 
ran our thoughts, though we did not express 
them in that way. 

The doctor went on to s effect, “As 
parents you arc going to react in the normal way. 
You are not going to believe me. You will look 
at this fine-looking boy and you won't believe that 
anything is incurably wrong. You will be in- 
clined to start shopping from doctor to doctor in 


n in 


hope of a medical miracle. Don’t do i 1 
could tell you of a family who have a mongoloid 
child. They have travelled all over to different 
doctors. They have spent thousands of dollars, 
but the child is a mongoloid still. Now listen to 
Go to the specialists at the Children’s 
Hospital. They are the best in this part of the 
country. Let them examine the child. If they 
agree with me, then accept the verdict. 

We readily agreed to go to the Children’s 
Hospital. Here was hope. These men were 
specialists. They would see there was nothing 
iously wrong with our little son. Or if there 
was something wrong no doubt an operation or 
some wonder drug would make it right. 

We went to the hospital. We shall say nothing 
of our alternating feeling of anxiety and hope as 
we sat in the waiting room. At last came the 
aminations. Five doctors carefully and in- 
dividually examined the child. They consulted 
together as gently and considerately as possible. 
The chief physician explained that our child was 
a mongoloid. He pointed out the distinguishing 
and unmistakable evidence He explained that 
the child would never get beyond the mental 
age of six years. The little fellow would be 
particularly subject to respiratory, circulatory 
and gastro-intestinal disorders. The doctor told 
us many more things about this affliction. ‘Then 
he urged us to put the child in an institution. 

“You have a fine state school and I would urge 
you to visit it," he said in effect. "Keeping this 
child at home will mean a heavy burden, especially 
upon the mother—to the neglect and detriment 
of the other children. It is true that love and 
aflection is needed in dealing with a handicapped 
child, but you need also a certain impersonality. 
It is a job that needs fixed hours and time off, 
which you will not take in the home. You may 
mean to do all that, but you won't. The care of 
this helpless child will create tensions which will 
prevent a normal homce life for the family." 

He furthermore pointed out that the institution 
could give the child more scientific care and train- 
ing than we could hope to. A doctor would be 
constantly available at the institution to give the 
child the medical attention he would frequently 
need. ` 


me. 


i 


We went home saddened by this report, but 
unconvinced that institutional care was the answer. 
God had given the child to us; handicapped or not. 
the child was ours and we would care for him. 
His sister and brothers loved him dearly. I here was 
no reason for him to be placed in an institution. 

However, as time went on we began to recon- 
sider our action. What was best for our child, 
not only at present, but in the future? We 
thought about feeble-minded 
persons we knew. 

A feeble-minded boy lived in our town. He 
was the butt of jokes by his unfeeling companions, 
He was often in trouble because he followed the 
mischievous suggestions of those with whom he 
associated, It was altogether a tragic situation, 
and yet there was no way to protect him except 
by isolating him from the boys and girls of the 
community, and he would have 
happy in such a situation. 

We were aware of another feeble-minded man 
of thirty. He spent a great part of his time 
rolling little pieces of paper together. His parents 
had kept him at home. His brothers and sister 
showed him every consideration. He had a sense 
of security when he was with his parents. But 
suddenly his father died and the poor fellow was 


some cases of 


been very un- 


lost. It was pitiful to hear this thirty-year-old 
man ask, "Where Daddy? When Daddy come 
back?" He simply could not understand. He 


still has his mother, but what if she should die? 
Think of the adjustment he must make. Would it 
not have been better for him to have been placed 
in an institution when young ? : 

We heard of other cas * Some involved very 
serious problems because the parents felt it à 
disgrace to put the child in an institution. We 
knew of cases where the parents with noble self- 
sacrifice made martyrs of themselves, 
question. demanding an 
afflicted one better off or 
be in an institution ?" 

We paid a visit to the state institution. 
the beautiful nursery, the “little red 
the athletic field, the 
talked to one of the s 


But. the 
“Is the 
happier than he would 


answer was, 


We saw 
school house,” 
Various other buildings. We 
cial workers. She explained 
that small children are Placed in the nursery until 
they are old enough to handle themselves to 
some extent at least, When they h 


| ave reached a 
point where some formal teac hing 


€ can be given, 
they take various Psychological tests and on the 
basis of the results are placed in a group of like 
mentality, 


They are in a little 
among companions who are 
We learned also that a minister of our faith 
visits the institution regularly and gives spiritual 
care and instruction to those of his faith and to 
such others as desire his ministrations, 
We discussed this problen; with 
our faith, We regard our children 


world of their ow n 
their equals, 


Ministers of 


as gilts of 
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God, entrusted to our charee to bring up lon Hin. 
Would we be false to our trust and shirking our 
responsibility if we placed our child in an institu- 
tion? These ministers assured us it would not 
be a shirking of our responsibility. We 
reminded that we also had a responsibility to 
our other children, One minister said in effect 
"If your child had tuberculosis or polio, you would 
not hesitate to place him in an institution lor the 
care of such diseases, 


were 


Your situation is similar. 
After all, if it were wrong to place people in such 
institutions, would it not be equally wrong for 
Christians to. establish institutions. for the care 
of the mentally deficient?" ran 

After weighing the pros and cons and praying 
al months. 


over the matter for a period of sever he 
we decided to take the steps necessary to have t 1e 
child committed. We appeared before the judge 
of the county court and a panel of three who we i 
to decide whether the child was to be Fon es 
On the panel were two physicians. These A 
fully examined the child and questioned. us. in: 
was the same verdict, The judge signed i ic 
committal papers. He showed us most sympathet 
consideration, s the 
We had to wait until there was room in VM 
state institution. Nearly a year went by until p 
received notification to bring the child Xo 
ten days. Failure to do so would mean that e 
name went to the bottom of the list. oe 
seemed as if we had to make the decision all y 
again. The child had grown more dear CA 
if that were possible, through this year ol er^ 
Could. we give him up? As we thought D iU 
separation we shed many t The ci yur 
remained, however, that if we left ourselves ane esi 
feelings out of the picture, it was surely IR pe tion: 
interest of the child to place him in an institut ihe 
Sorrowfully we i the nal- 
stitution. We went through the entering x 
ities with an aching heart. The child we 
amined by the Physician of the institution was 
were interviewed by a social worker. " 
explained to us that we could visit as ofte Jiwo 
wished, and once a year the child could spenc jate- 
weeks vacation with us. We would be sae ‘Gu 
ly informed of We could sent ts ol 
son toy: mee B 
ris clothins 
baby 


made our journey 


ext 


n as Wt 


any illness. 


sand money to be used to purch 
ice cream, ete, 


We agreed to provide | os 
over. We took o! Ke 

qy receive’ 
Here he was tenderly "t We 
= charge: 

by the nurses in charg 


The formalities were 
to the nurse 


and made over 


Dui 

turned he 

kissed our baby good-bye and sadly ic an put 

We missed our little son. We still miss h nent 1! 
A a ‘ol 

as far as we can tell. he is happy and « 


n 


E p 
his vinc‘ d 
plac“ 


mission 


Present home, Several years have 
and as we think it all over we are still E 
we did what was best for our baby when ve 
him in an institution, Reproduced by kind fe 
fram “The Christian Parent.’ U.S.A. 


Tuve aid for lithe minds 


by Catherine Bell 


ONOR KING way an old gypsy who 
used to go from. door to door m 


County Mayo begging for alms. At 
Moore Hall where she used regularly to call 
lived Mr. and Mrs. Moore and their small 
won, George. This boy was not à pretty 
child, in face he was so lacking in good looks 
that hiy parents frequently told him he would 
row up to marry old Honor King, for 
nobody cle would marry him. 

Vhis unkind joke lasted many years, and 
late in. his life George. Moore, the novelist, 
Poet, painter and playwright, would look 
back upon his childhood days, recall his 
dread of the harmless old gypsy's visits, and 
Would trace his distrust in. others and his 
own lack of self-confidence to this very tale. 
How easily a young mind can be bruised! 
How difficult to eradicate the resulting scar! 
When a young body is hurt, a knee grazed 
elbow bumped, there is always a sure 
remedy. An antiseptic to. prevent. further 
Complications, a soothing lotion. to case 
Pain, an ointment to assist healing. With 
the mind, itis so often another matter. Hurt 
leclings may not sound of much importance, 
but they can be painful, and complications 
have been known to arise! 

Christopher fell off his tricycle, cutting 
his knee, First Aid was immediately forth- 
roming, and every care taken to speed the 
healing process. A few days later he suffered 
* particularly nasty bruise to his feelings 
but no one paid much attention! 


A kindly Auntie took him to see Father 


( i . Eus . 
hristmay in the Toy Department of a big 
store, B 


ask, 


his 


or 


Christopher had made up his mind to 
very politely, for a toy aeroplane in 
Christmas stocking, or ehe a motor 
un. for his bach. Father Christmas, 
owever, was in rather a hurry. The store 
Was crowded, his beard was uncomfortable, 
and the queve of kiddies waiting to whisper 
their wishes seemed endless. 

^ the exact moment that. Christopher 
dhed for his aeroplane, Father Christmas 


decide t 

ee ided to speed things up. "Hello, sonny! 
ou're i s 

c ure a big boy, aren't. you Happy 
“Aristnas, and be good. Bye-bye!” And 


he turned to the next comer. 
^ He's horrid!” Christopher. told his 
y untie. ‘He didn't listen and now he 
Won't know what T want!" 
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It was only a httle incident, but it meant 
a lot to Christopher. To him, meeting 
Father Christmas had been a matter of 
tremendous importance. 

Perhaps the kindly Aunt was feeling tire 
too, perhaps her feet hurt. She brushed the 


incident aside. 

"Never mind! Try and be a better boy 
next year, no more crayoning on walls, then 
perhaps Father Christmas will listen to you!” 


Wasn't this rubbing salt into the wound: 
True, there had been a little bother about 
crayon marks on the staircase wall, but 
punishment had been meted out, and the 
offending marks erased, Father. Christmas, 
however, apparently wasn't going to let 


bygones be bygones! 

It would have been a little more thought 
ful if a more sympathetic reply had been 
forthcoming. A suggestion, perhaps, that 
Father Christmas might be getting just a 
little tired, so we'll send him a nice letter 
when we get home, 

A child's mind is quick to grasp at a 
trivial notion that captures the fancy, and 
the grasp is tenacious. But when a bad 
impression takes a leech-like hold it shouldn't 
be pulled haphazardly away, for then a scar 
is apt to form. A little sympathetic thought 
will find a way to coax away a fear, smooth 
out a wrinkle. 

It is so casy to laugh at a child's quaint 
impressions. Tony was af aid of the village 
blacksmith, convinced that he was a wicked 
man. Mrs. Blacksmith once invited Tony 
to come down to the smithy to see a horse 


being shod. Tony, an animal Jover, knew 
that if you shoot an animal it will dic. 
What he didn't know was that the past 
tense of the verb To Shoot was not Shod. 
A little discreet enquiry might have put him 
on friendlier terms much earlier, for no 
child hates, dislikes, or fears without reason, 
no matter how abstruse that reason might be. 

No child will go through life without a 
quota of bumped shins, bruised knees, 
cuts and scratches. No little mind will sail 
serenely through childhood days without 
jolt here, a misgiving there. There's 
usually a first-aid kit handy for a nursery 
tumble, but no home is complete without 
a store of tact and discretion to deal with a 
small troubled mind. 
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DISCIPLIN 


THIS YOUR 


IDEA OF 


by Evelyn Walters, N.F.F. 


N reading Bertrand Russell's Reith 
Authority And The Individual, | was very : 
struck by the implication that a school is a mi ro 
cosm of the world. The problems of authority and 
of government are of first importance even in à junior 
or primary school, even in a nursery school. The 
delicate balance necessary to give the individual 
complete freedom to develop, but a freedom con- 
sistent with the rights and safety of society, must be 
accepted by the child, and when he is old enough, 
understood by him. Then he will develop happily 
and vigorously within the group and be able to 
contribute the gifts of his personality to the group. 
One knows the child who under authority exerted 
wrongfully is either repressed through fear or be- 
comes a rebel. 
David, an only child, w 


lectures, 
forcibly 


as three when he was first 
taken to a nursery school, and something in the 


strangeness and the numbers of children in the dressing 
room frightening him; he screamed and struggled and 
refused to allow his coat to be removed. Miss 
Barnes, one of the younger teachers, bore down upon 
him, picked him up, and forcibly took off his shoes 
and coat. She carried him, still struggling, into the 
nursery. Miss. Barnes was impatient and unsym 
pathetic with his fear, and her action was impulsive 
and angry. [tis true that he presently cc 
and sob, and by the end of the mornin 
building a castle, but the next day when his mother 
brought him and Miss Barnes bent. down to 
him, he deliberately spat in her face... 

This question of authority or, 
question of freedom for the 
met in a certain 


ased to scream 
E Was happily 


help 


if you prefer, the 
individual was faced and 
Preparatory school in the following 
way. Running through jl children’s behaviour, 
through their grouping and re grouping. themselves 
about a leader, their competing as well as 
with their fellows, there is ‘te 
thread—the double wish f 


order. — tion, noting this, believing 
that self-expression was Provided for in the free nature 
of the activities of the school, had so far relied upon 
this to win the order that the 


as co-operating 
» be seen a constant 


: or self-expression and for 
The school in ques 


V school. needed, But 
one day it occurred to the Head that this was in large 
Part an imposed order, The children were not 
except by being orderly, : 


c having any share in bring 
it about. j 


In consultation w ith the stam 
cach mistress in charge of 
onwards, should talk to he 
of discipline, and should suggest th 
be formed to help in the gc 

Miss Brown w 


mg 


it was decided that 
children of seven 


and 
r class about the 


question 
ata school Council 
government of the se hool. 
as in charge of the older children- 


O 
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of ten and eleven years. She had just spoken to them 
of the idea, and they had listened spell bound. Baal 

"Now," she said, “if you all help to run the s ae 
you will be partly r its disci| 
What is discipline, Jane T 

Jane thought it was using the cane or get M ihe 
lines; she had a brother at a school which reliec 

sse punishments. à 
^ " said Miss Brown, "we don't have Wo 
of discipline here, so discipline must have aes 
Meanings? Although, of course, we have june "m 
of punishment. Shall we discuss puso Now 
see whether. punishment and discipline are the 
thing, as Jane thinks," 


sponsible for 


wry bad 
“Well.” contributed Mary, “ifa person is ve 
they should be punished." i 
“But if she’s very fo: getful, not so much. 
If she breaks rules? suggested Gillian. coming. 
“L think,” said Miss Brown, “that we are Ct qa 


mE, 
to the point. Gillian says we should be re 
we break rules. Now everything w TR tos c 
done is breaking some rule. It might be a bu z 
by the Government, called a law; or Nature jou 
Like if you are greedy and cat too much yt 
sick." j f ; 
“Exactly! As you say, if a good law is 
punishment. follows, Men try to make goot 


is 


are 


broken: 
{ Jaws 


ike 
times they m 
and see that they are kept, but sometimes the) 
bad ones...” 
“Like in Germany 2” jen the 
“Yes: 


And 1 tear in many other places "t 
Wrong people make them,” | 
“Why do they make bad laws?" 
"Perhaps. because they are not clever 
Wise enough ", i 
“Or good enough, " 
“Or they don't bother.” 


or 
enough 


mec MEE 
. ^ WA 
“In England, went on Mis Brown, wu know? 
v pe i 
What is called democ racy. That is, i Yliament s 
People vote to send men or women to Pa 


n i s. school, 
make their laws. And now here in this i 


are going to choose people to go to Sor grad, IP 
Mectings to tell the Council what we ie rules- 
help to run the school and make its laws or 
The class had follow ed closely " E 
"That's a very fair idea, I think, ^ said Lus 
“Yes,” agreed the class, “Jolly good. relully 
"Then," added Miss Brown, “think ca T 
what, would you say, is good discipline «p think | J 
There was silence, until Sara said, "I rscll- 


k 


; ke you 
vPIng good rules you have helped to i» wn 
you : : OWT. 
And punishmen queried Miss : m." 
i "D c " 
Is what happens when you break th 


n all began with the Ogo-Pogo, and 
that was strictly father's doing and a 

bad mistake. In our last house there 
was a long narrow passage with an alcove 
atone end of it, For some time a roll of 
linoleum, which had been brought from 
yet another old home and didn't seem to 
fit inte any room we've. got it in the 
nursery now er our third move— stood 
upright, leaning against the wall in this 
alcove. Jane was tiny then, about the age 
that Robin is now. “When she enquired 
what the tall round thing was that leant 
against the wall, father said jokingly that 
it was an old family friend called the Ogo- 
Pogo. That was the beginning. Grad- 
ually the Ogo-Pogo assembled round 
himself quite a solid history. Jane knew 
with the more sensible, grown-up part 
of her mind that it was just an inanimate 
piece of floor-covering, but it was much 
more fun to create fantastic imaginings 
round the thing and so make it more 
interesting. So we came to know what 
the Ogo-Pogo's habits were, how during 
the day he simply stayed propping up the 
passage wall, but at night he went off on 
all kinds of moonlight escapades, and so on. 


That was all right; but what did be- 
come tiresome was Jane's use of the Ogo- 
Pogo as her personal dictator. “The Ogo- 
Pogo says Pin not to eat. semolina, Us 
not good for me.” “The Ogo-Pogo says 
lm old. enough. nor to have a rest. after 
dinner now." And when, suddenly in 
the middle of the night the whole house- 
hold was wakened by Jane's voice un- 
expectedly upraised in song, she maintained 
it wasn't her singing, but the Ogo-Pogo! 


You sce what I mean, Tiresome. 

Then the Ogo-Pogo's sister. came to 
live with us, too. We never saw her, but 
Jane said she was smaller than her brother 
and rather fluffy in texture. She came to 
meals, and had to have a plate and mug 
set for her, and didn't like cod liver oil. 

As Jane grew older we heard (thank- 
fully) rather less of the two. Ogo-Pogos. 
Other imaginary people came and went. 
At this moment there are two imaginary 
children —sisters—called Mary and Philo 


Family 


Portrail 


by Lindsay Hughes 


mena, with whom Jane frequently. con- 
verses in the priv of her bedroom. 
But from time to time the Ogo-Pogos do 
return, even though the original piece of 
lino now lies extended on the nursery Hoor 
and is walked on daily. (Jane seems to 
have forgotten the origins of her imagin- 
ary creature). 

For instance, we all went Coronation 
minded about Christmas and started 
collecting labels off cocoa tins so that all 
the children could have a special 
Coronation mug cach, By dint of 
drinking cocoa till it practically ran out 
of our ears we did achieve this object, 
and I thought, “Thank goodness—now we 
can drink something clse for clevenses for 
a change.” But now the Ogo-Pogo, | 
am told, wants a Coronation mug . . .! 

One mustn't ever. damp a child's 
ardours, That is one of my strictest 
maxims as a would-be good mother. But 
I think I really shall have to start a few 
ardours of my own. 1 must evolve a way 
of disposing of the Ogo-Pogo. Or father 
must; after all, he started the whole thing. 
But he says he hasn't any ideas, short of 
killing the Ogo-Pogo off. in some 
dramatic way: and that would upset Jane 
quite a lot, 

It occurs to me the creature could. be 
made to emigrate, sister and all. There's a 
place called Togoland why not invent an 
Ogopogoland for. the creatures? We 
could do some more pretending with Jane 
and send them off. 

Postscript. We tried it. 1t didn't work. 
Soon after. the (imagined) departure of 
both Ogo-Pogos, Jane announced at 
breakfast: “I had a letter from the Ogo 
Pogo this morning. He doesn't like it ar 
all where he is now. He's coming back 
quite soon with his family. " | 

"His family?” we echoed in horror. 

“Yes, he got married before he left here, 
and now he's got some children. Quite a 
lot of children. " 

1 can see we shall hare to dispose of this 
legend drastically, after all. Perhaps we 
could wreck the boat on its homeward 
journey, and have all the family vanish. 
without trace. 
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i invi suckingham 
HERE are doubtless many who would give much for an invitation to ee r t 
y 7 ” give invitati ich all of us 
| Palace; but the Queen has actually given two invitations n hi i 
may accept, and which we have been glad to reproduce in this issue. 


; TRO her the 
On the title page is her invitation to pray; to pray that God will give to he ^ 
} - j í ENANS, 
grace and strength of character and purpose which are so obvioush phum » 
H Ti peo 
wliich can come from no one but God. All goodness comes from God, and t i 
x PEN b ne: 2 - ichieve 
of touch with God is to lose both the vision of true goodness and the power to ¢ : " 
] : Iro. ental Ae Taai e is disciples; and onc 
it. "Without Me ye can do nothing," said the Lord Jesus to His dis T č af 
of the greatest of them was later to make the splendid response cat f 
r " " ^ en dne 
things through Christ Who strengtheneth me." Shall we not all pras - 
; i à "en 
carnestly that amid all the conflicting pressures which hear upon our voung y 
u . i have 
she “may both perceive and. know what things she ought to do, and also px 
7 Sagar e ‘af E 5 t d : P a 
grace and power faithfully to fulfil the same; through Jesus Christ vur I 
Here is the Queen's second invitation, given out on her 2151 birthday ? 
“I can make my solemn 


act of dedication with a whole 
should like to make th 


Empire listening. | 
at dedication now, It is very simple, 
“l declare before you all that my w hole life, whether it be 
shall be devoted to your service 


to which we all belong. 


long or short, 
sand the service of our great imperial family 
But I shall not have the strength to ¢ 


arry out this 
alone unless you join in it with me 


resolution + as T now invite you to do... 


This is the Queen's call not only for prayer but for personal, purposeful effort : 
It is a well-known Saving that a nation gets the. government it deserves; but c 
must not let the familiarity of the words take the edge off the fundamental truth 
they contain, The Queen cannot effectively lead the People to goodness unless we 
strive for the same va daily lives, and realise them in 


lues in our oy n homes and 
such others as d waj of lifc. 


9 way as to commend them to 


E parents, neighbours, workmates and colleagues 
of life —we can join the Qucen in her 
of His good and perfect and 


in all the relationship» 


$ " rata Di 
dedication to God and to the carrying oet 


acceptable wil], 
Let us desery, ! 
serve a good Queen! 

“Supplications, Prayers, 

behalf of all men: for kings and rulers į 


common life may be lived in Peace 
eur responsibility to Him for what we 


r >on 
intercessions, and thanksgivings, should be made o 


as s r 

n positions of responsibility, so that ou 

and quiet, with a Proper sense of God and of 

do with our lives” (1 Timothy 2. 1, Phillips E 
y 
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HEY PASS SO VERY QUICKLY the 
children's years of babyhood, their school- 
days, the happy times when the family are 
all toge I longed to capture the joy and the 
magic of it all, not only to live. them again 
when I turned the pages of my album, but also 
so that I could send photographs toG 
could come and sce the children so ve 


inny who 
y seldom. 


WITH A 
CAMERA 


by M. Littledale 


L decided to buy a camera and to om 
take my pictures by experimenting. 1 hac a 
a Dv box camera at school; but now | hove 
an old reflex model, not only because | ton i 
see what I was taking in its large xir Tet. 
but also. because. 1 could. watch the Mens 
there, too. Also its pictures enlarge to à good st 
Which is impor 


inb as Granny's eyes are not Sx 
sharp as they were and, anyway, we sonet 
like to frame them for ourselves. 

l examined my camera carefully iae 
film was put in. One set of numbers ET 
the speed of the shutter: ega d gooth ol a ve dm 
(very t, which proved neces iry for the so her 
Which the little girl is tempting to eat from 
hand). 

A second set of figures control 
which admits light to the film: s 
small and (4.5 quite large, | realised that zr 
small opening would need a longer time 10 innen 
enough light for a picture than would UM EARS 
one: but b was interested. later on to haan 
that a pin-point aperture also makes a pim rgo 
picture, like this block of flats; while E arply 
aperture makes the subject. stand out ^H vir 
from a blurred background, as the sma 
with the fishing net does, P 

As T wanted to take pictures of child ant 
animals, which are liable t0. move fast shop 
unexpectedly, the man in the camera in is 
advised using ultra-fast film: the one he par 
marked 32 | which is the measure of its Vl | 

| wanted to take photographs wheneve! 
opportunity arose not posed poetis a 
Spontaneous, natural pictures and 1 soon. : 
that the sort of weather, the time of day. à" 


; ‘at ol 
on. changed the light. enormously. 56 B n my 

w E 
I could nt guess the i 


4c light 
husband gave me tric Mf 
meter for a 


the 
to 


the opening 

* WV 
2 being very 
very 
hit 


ren and 


ihe 
but 


und 
] so 
pen 


right exposure. 
a simple photo-clec dme 
birthday present and. in no int? 
found it saving not only film but also dia pp WU 
ment. Mine is easy to use; You point its ie M 
at the shadowed part of your subject, remem oit 
to keep it tilted slightly downwards to ae 
skyshine and the meter tells you. the espe 
you will need, i 


GUI bhad had a little experience I 
Was advised to stiek to straightorward 
photographs with the sun more or. less 
behind me. But one soon grows more 
ambitious, and one day a friend. told 
me that with a “lens hood" one could 
take pictures similar to. this one of 
the white Alsatian, with the light coming 
ing out its 
lur. “Against the light,” he called it. 
matter of actual fact, a hood 
ly needed always, every day. as 
it protects the lens from stray light-beams 
and reflections. 


Lovely photographs can be obtained 
by silhouetting people against a sunset 
sky not unlike this one of the rl 
looking out to sea. But for these. 
and for those glorious “cotton-wool” clouds in 
à blue summer sky, you must have a “yellow 
liler.” When using it you have to “double the 
exposurez" that is, either. you allow double the 
time (perhaps 1/25th instead of 150th of a second) 
OR you double the * of the aperture (f: 
instead of (48. for instance). You can choose 
Which you do, so if it is a quiet subject you risk 
the longer time; or, if the background need not 
be sharp, you open the aperture wider. 


As long as the children are interested in what 
they ar doing. you get good pictures quite 
easily, You can see the pleasure in the face 
oU the little girl feeding the squirrel. 


Whether you live in a town or in the depths 
of the country, you are sure to want a picture of 
the house. ‘They are not hard to get, but it is 
inadvisable to stand in the middle of the [ront 
path and just snap! Instead, try waiting for the 
sun to move round a bit. But when I took this 
block. of flats, I wanted to stress the suggestion 
ol "Sunny Healy? that their architect. gave them, 
50 T det the sunshine fall full on the white walls 
While 1 myself stood under a tree so as to make 
the dark branches stand out. black against. the 
blue of the sky for contrast. 

Another thing, try for simplicity! A picture 
With too much in it is just a muddle. Pick 
exactly what you need and concentrate on that. 


Remember that small “contact” prints. by ne 
Means do justice to your negatives. D look at my 
Negatives nst a light. not just with the naked 
eye, but through a magnifying glass mine is 
plastic and only cost five shillings. Immediately 
the whole picture comes alive, and if it is unusually 
good D order a “whole plate. velvet:” and the man 
makes me a print about 6sins. by lins. with a 
soft finish that brings out all the tones of black 
and white and grey, "Hall-plate" prints are mice 
lor an album; and little “quarter plates” are very 
d mounted as Christmas and birthday 
cards, 


Great as has been the pleasure we have all had 
from my photographs. 1 sometimes think that 
Perhaps when the children are grown we shall 
delight in them even more, in the years that are 
yet to come , 
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special series 


of 


anonymous articles 


DON'T remember my 


mother at all until 1 was 
about ten, 


I She had no great love for childr 

she adored my brother, but she had neither 
expected nor wanted a girl. We had an old-fashic ned 
Nannie who was devoted to us both, and our nursery 
life was happy enough, 


I do remember my father ve 


ry clearly, 
bus: 


; man, but he was seldom too bus: 
I remember standing on tip-toe 
the nursery door, and pushing a ball over the bannisters, 
He would catch it from where he stood in the hall, 
and throw it back to me, ] adored my father, 

Nannie kept worries out of the nursery, and she 
always saw fair play. If my mother, as she often did, 
arranged an expedition. that included. my. brother 
left me out, Nannie would think up a special 
lor me, I was perfectly happy and never 
jealous indeed. T much preferred a jaunt with Nannie, 
in any case, ] should have been frightened of 
mother, 

When I was older T 
that a child takes for g 
to the outside world, My mothe 
my father his. And she 
worked near our house, 
He told us to call him 
clined to do this. 


He was a 
to play with me. 
on the landing outside 


and 
treat 


my 


began 10 realise many things 
ranted, but which seem unusual 


and 
he 
visited us frequently 
but D never felt in- 
lemonstrative child: 
utter the words of 
ly to my brother, My 
loved cach other without 


r went her way 

had one special friend 
and he 
"Uncle", 
I was an unc 
I could. never bring myself to 
affection that came so © 
father and I knew that we 
all this fuss. 


Then. one da 
nursery, 


my mother's. friend burst 
He was in tears 


incredible. We lived in the 
was tough 


into the 

a thing. to me, 
North and our upbr 
it was a disgrace for a child 
necessarily for a grown-up to do so 
scandalous. He told us he h 
He was going abroad, 

He had transferred 
he was on his y to 
and outs of this, My 


almost 
ringing 
lo cry un- 
seemed to me 
ad come to say good-bye, 


into the Colonial Service 
Africa. T never knew the 
ather was the 


and 


ins 
mildest of men, 


ooo NN 


i o go ol her 
My mother would never have urged him to go o A 
himself have telt that thi 


friendship was getting dangerous. 


own accord. He must 


i i imate Irom which 
But his new post was in the kind of climate from 


And now he came te 
I don't 


But this 


you are given leave eve 
stay with us. 


ry year. 
D want te be fair about it all. 
think my father had any cause for divorce. | M 
other man was certainly attractive. my mot Dn n » 
married: young Was very goad-voBing ge i 
no means disposed to settle: down and bring 
family. 


and 


" y resent 
ines deifaa grew up and began te n 
Vhings drifted on. D grew uj 1 minded 


brother 


things that had never worried me belore. 


dus 4er y 
the difference that she made berween m 


i 1 
and me. When you are told in so many words in ae 
will never have anything but a second place am Ms 
one boy is worth fis. girls. well, it is discourag 

^st the least ol it, ; m 
t NT qx brother did not really, like being s abo 
on which all her hopes for the future seemed i E DE 
Bat T hasten to say that Dam very fond ape en 
brother, and this L owe entirely to the dear Ni 
who brought us up. 

Then. as suddenly a bombshell, my 
hind di Me was in the early forties 


; sw wher 
i s | climate w 
have lived for many vears; but the Ite sens: takn 


mother * 


he might 
he 


as 


had gone was notoriously unhealthy. 


ill and lived only for a few days. 


1 couldn't 


Twas on 
as 


My mother almost went out of her mind. i 
help, We were staying in the country aa nich 
holiday from school, [ stayed with he E dd of it. 
I could, and, in a queer way, she seemed g E might 
V left school soon after this, and hoped that we m 
achieve some degree of 


friendship. han she 
e than 875, 
But although she talked to me morc 


Geet 
2 ye notice 
had. ever done before; and at last took son jin. 


me, T soon wished myself in the background de^ I 
For she wanted to know everything 1 did. eal 
had been, insisted on reading every letter | Tp have 
and. if she had the chance, these 1 wrote. of her 


n aters in front 
wemetimes torn up and burnt letters in 


ie WEEE 
; se affairs 
that) concerned friends of imine whos 


anime 
ho concern of my mother's. She would T ite was 
lor she had an ungovernable temper. innit ag" 
wretched beyond belief. My father had ssi 
buried himself in his work. and his affection wits P 


fy treme 
Then the 1004-1918 war broke out, 1 le 


2] had” 
and nursed in a Red Cross hospital. n : nee! 
iob in an office, “Phen T married, My mothe perunt! 
liked my husband and seldom missed an iun SER 
of saying unkind things about him. But alpi yas 
married, she changed round. Then my G as like # 
taken ill, His brain was affected. and he ive? Mr 
small child. He had nurses round the clock) Sip 
mother was litle use at nursing, but she say 


him until he died tour years later. slight 
td FON CC 
l went down when ] could. He impr 


- q-traint 
; ss fully-t eos 
and she was able to manage with [e i tires wert 
+ . 1 
helpers: They all had a dreadful time. Dt loot 


pathetically easy 


looked on my 


Phe neighbour 


" 
to replace. an exanP 


mother as a devoted wile 


to everyone, eadtul that 

When my father died it seemed dreat nor! 
neither my brother married himself by e har sh 
wanted her anywhere near us. We veda that she 
would upset our Yr stent Br" 


households. 


should have a Hat on her own, and later she went to 
live with a friend, which worked pretty well. She 
adored her grandchildren—the girls rather more than 
the boys, which was odd. But she wasn’t a ve 
welcome visitor -for one thing she had no idea ol 
helping in the house, and little idea how to do it, and 
between her and me wa n invisible wall that I 
could. neve mount, She died after a very short 
illness in the middle of the lying bombs. 

My own relationship with my daughters is so happy 
that my heart aches to think what my mother missed. 


st 


Diar Boror, 


After reading Mrs. Randell's artic 
Mothers who go out to work in your November, 1: 
issue, and a comment on the same in the February, 19. 
issue, T should like to give just a little of my own ex- 
perience of a working moth Married now, and 
having taught for several years, the problem has often 
been brought to me through the children, too. 


Perhaps my mother’s case is unusual, in that she 
Was at the call of the phone, and had to be out at l 
‘nes, and in her defence I should like to mention 
thar during the pre-war years there was some need 
for her to work, though later on work became her 
hobby, Without her carly help we children would 
have done without many material things, but as it is. 
mother can only say now that “she has lost far more 
than she gained. 
. Mother was conscientious. She tried to do two 
jobs well, but gradually the house was ‘let go.” and there 
Were my school and University years of coming back 
home to an empty house and no meals. I evoked the 
night meal nearly every night and mostly did the wash- 
ing in the weekend. Gradually Dad (who worked at 
home) carried the burden of floor polishing. e. and 
being a ‘mother’ to us. 


i Most people can imagine the material disadvantages. 
?ut T think that in our case working has been a spiritual 
ragedy for our family as well. 


Mother was never at home to "tell things to.” Dad 


and Mother became worlds apart in mental outlook; 


I told her nothing, L went to see her only as a duty. 
My girls say, “I tell you ALL." I really don't expect 
10 be told literally everything. but it is heart-warming 
to think that I am in their confidence. I haven't 
had an unhappy life—except for a short time while 1 
was growing up. God is a Friend; I had alway 
fecling that when things were at their worst it couldn't 
last; and I am thankful. 

And what 1 feel for my mother now is pity. Poor 
unhappy weman, who put all her eggs into one basket 
and missed the best in life? 


a 


we never knew nights of sitting and relaxing because 
there were jobs to doz worse still, we neither knew our 
Mother, nor did she know us. There were the occasions 
when I would have loved to invite friends home to a 
meal or to sleep overnight, but time was too short 
for that. Family picnics were unknown. As we grew 
up (without God, as we did not know Him) the 
came a problem which must face nearly every working 
mother some time or other, As mother saw us growing 
away from her, and herself becoming ill because of 
the strain of two jobs (though working had become a 
habit and, perhaps, an escape by now), the words 


e 


“so ungrateful after all I've done for you" were often 
heard, and perhaps this is why it is dificult for her to 
accept the fact that her children are married. 1t is 
tragic, and not all one-sided, but I do think the prob- 
lem is a common one in a “working mother” family. 
As the spiritual ties of family life weaken, material 
gifts and conveniences take their place, a thing which 
even children realise is a compensation, and which 
must make a mother very lonely and unhappy- 

Perhaps it can be rectified with God's help. May it 
be so in any family that has this problem! 


One other point. In our case, forced retirement fron; 
work has been a bitter blow, because there have been 
no interests outside the job to act as a help during the 
readjustments to home life. 

Yours sincerely, 


A CANADIAN READER. 


3E 
ROYAL 
° CAMOMILE # 


a 


by W. E. Shewell-Cooper, 
M.B.E., N.D.H. 


(Principal, The Horticultural "Training Centre, Thaxted) 


VER since my book, The Royal Gardeners, was 

published, people have been asking me 

about the Camomile Lawn at Buckingham 
Palace. It seems that few people have ever 
heard of such a sward and they want to know 
whether it’s difficult to put down and i 
to look after, I get all sorts of other 
such as, “Why a camomile lawn at all? 
anything particularly Royal about it 2” 


f it's easy 
questions, 
Is there 


No, I can say right away that there's nothing 
Royal about a camomile lawn except that it is 
one of the well-known features of the Buckingham 
Palace grounds, and its great advantage is that 
it does keep beautifully green even in the dry 
months of the year, In fact, in the droughty 
summer of 1949 the lawn at Buckingham Palace 
was perfect. It seemed that the camomile crept 
into the Royal lawn during the carly part of the 
reign of King George V, and as he liked it he 
wouldn't have it disturbed, and so the camomile 
has spread and spread and spread. 

Camomile lawns, of course, are 
covery, You can find them 
gardening text-books published in 
peare knew much 
undoubtedly on a | 
Sir Francis 


no new dis- 
mentioned in 
1618. Shakes- 
of such lawns, and it was 


awn made of camomile that 
Drake played his f 


bowls before attacking the Armada. 
advantage is that it will groy 
soils, and never looks bare or 
well indeed in the country 
lawn for the town, 
atmospheres better 


Its great 


brown. It does very 
nd it’s a first-cl 


? ass 
It will put up 


with smoky 
than ordinary gras 

On the whole it doesn't need mowing as muc], 
as grass, and in most cases | find th 
it one good cut a week in 
In dry weather 


at if you give 
the summer, all is well, 
one cut every 12 


days or so ig 
It doesn't haye to be 


quite enough, ` given appli 
2 i : 


famous game of 


v On the poorest of 


?10 


[ i i once 
cations of lawn sand or special foods, and 


i seuls wer appear 
iUs growing really well weeds never 
: A : NT " "(c ren, 
among the plants. For those who have chi E " 
E i " H we o 
it is ideal, for it never seems to wear out. 


can play on it and play on it without pm E 
l am told, too, by those who ought to know e 
it's a healthy lawn and that the fragrance WS 
by the leaves is valuable. Certainly when suc TE 
lawn is freshly cut the garden is wonderfully 
ji oy that a camomile lawn 4r 
exactly like an ordinary g lawn. repe 
the other hand it can't be all that ipe 
because I know lots of people who have be Se 
Garden Parties at Buckingham Palace ls alie 
never noticed the lawn at all. ‘They've wand¢ EE 
from the camomile ar to the grass sectic 
without noticing any difference! . ‘ents 

‘The variety that’s used for the lawn is Ant E as 
nobilis. It is really a herb, of course, dn 
been grown for years for additional purp sles 
You should always order the seed of the Cs 
flowered kind, for this grows far stronger ule 
the double variety, and spreads very Visit 
indeed. The leaves are of a beautiful dark S irs 
colour, and they are soft and fragrant in es 

Those who a determined to make here’s 
ewn camomile lawns should know that b plant 
no need to dig the ground deeply. “This ine soil: 
that will grow on quite shallowly nope inches 
Fork the carth over to a depth, say, of utm" 
and then tread well or lightly roll lain ir 
all the lumps and produce a fine tilth. 


n say 


ss 


"at 
E 3 í À and repeal 
this by a light raking and levelling, an 


A ion O 
4 : » "matror 
these operations. to help with the for n, You 
" H . T ~ sown. 
the tilth in which the seed can be sc 


square 
Apnd ——' 100 sq 
necd about 3 Ibs, of this special sced to and 


1 
m e ground p 
yards. I always like to prepare the 5 about 3 
a bt P ; for £ : 
then allow it to lie bare or fallow " n appe?! 
weeks. A good crop of weeds will the i 


4 © moment 
and these can be hoed down the m set rit of 
¢ 
are seen, 


. 1 Y lo , 
It is always a good thing t mewhal 


ee + so 
these unwelcome visitors. before the 
expensive camomile seed is sown. snis the 
Some people find it convenient t sect 


camomile seed with an T 
mixture in the proportion of 1 part bu M 
to 6 of grass seed, Once the camomile i: 
it smothers Out the grass and so the DUS 
used as a nurse crop. Under such Camomile 
you need 5 Ibs seed to 100 square yards. „day 
seed is very fine indeed and it costs te sow 
an ounce, therefore if you are going # bout ; 
alone you should certainly mix it Wi ertai 
times the quantity of sand, so as to ma 


ordinary 


ions 


that you put the seeds in thinly. ae fand ol 

Another method which I am NERY ;ced bed. 
advising is the raising of the plants in à hey aff 
and then the putting of them out where you 


; months old. 


lo grow when they are about 3 


they 


WAYS WITH A SPONGE 


VEN with eges. off the ration the 


an 
expensive, and the genuine sponge using 3 
Or | eggs is out of the question for most of 
us. D give you an economical recipe which makes 
very good substitute for the real thing. 
Ingredients: 


eeu 
level dssp. Golden Raisit 


2 075. fat 

cup milk 2 c 

Vanilla by Mildred Gordon, B.Sc. 
Method: Soften fat and. cream with sugar (caster z 

is best). Add ege gradually. Lightly beat in the 
dry ingredients alternately with the milk. Divide 
into two sandwich tins or use a 9 ins. by 9 ins. 
Square tin ins. deep). Bake in moderate oven 
for 20-30 minutes (Reg. 6 or 375 -qoo?F.) 


We all sometimes have cakes which go wrong, 
or are not caten and get stale, Try these thr 
recipes to use them up. 

BAKEWELL TART 
Line a sandwich or flat tin with short pastry. 


VARIOUS WAYS OF USING SPONGE CAKE Cover base thinly with red jam. Grate the sponge 
| (D) Spread under-layer with jam, jelly or curd. into crumbs and add 1 oz. margarine melted, 
Sprinkle top with caster sugar or place a paper 1 oz sugar, 1 egg (optional), : teaspoonful 
d oyley on top and sieve icing sugar over M. almond essence, Place. this. mixture on pastry 
Remove paper carefully so that design is "stencil- and bake in hot oven (Reg. 7 or 400 ) for halt 
led" on cake with sugar. Lm hour. 

(2) Cream 2 ¢ margarine with 2 ozs. icing 


TRIFLE 

Grate or cut up sponge and place in dish. 
Moisten well with heated [ruit juice or flavoured 
hot milk. 

Pour custard over the top and decorate with 
bananas, strawberries, or any other fruit available. 
Serve with mock cream or evaporated milk. 
JELLY Sroxat 

Cut sponge into cubes and place in dish. 
Pour hot jelly over it and allow to cool overnight. 
Serve with fruit or custard. 

STEAMED PUDDINGS 

On any cool d 


Sugar. Add colouring and flavouring to taste and 
Spread on under-layer. Add boiling water by 
teaspoons to } cup of icing sugar until just thin 
enough to spread over top. 

(3) Make chocolate icing, using 1 tablespoon 
each of cocoa, water, margarine and sugar. Bring 
to boil slowly, stirring all the time. Spread ov 
Lop of cake and decorate with silver balls, hundreds 
and thousands, coloured coconut, or any of the 
other decorations to be bought in the shops. 

(4) Ice the squ tin cake with any of the above 
and cut into 16 squares. Decorate cach one as 
an individual cake with a walnut, coloured ball. -Cop 
ele Vor special occasions put cach one in a steamed with jam 
Cy paper BAKED PUDDINGS "— 
(5) Make half the square pink and leave other 1) Serve sponge hot with jam and custard, . 
half ural, Cut each colour into two strips and (2) Put apple. or other fruit in. bottom ol pic 
join with jam to make Russian cake. Surround dish. sprinkle with sugar. Pour sponge mixture 
pan. over the top and bake for 1 hour in moderate oven. 


les, 


the sponge mixture may be 
rup, dried fruit, e/c. 


With mock or real ma 
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THE ROYAL CAMOMILE LAWN (Continued fiom pre 


Plant them this time 6 inches square, and it idea is to raise the plants rather like you rai 
isn't long before they spread out. Directly the cabbage. plants in rows only with the camomile 
plants are growing swell in. (he tawip: they can be you do want to give every pla it enough room to 
given a good mowing after a good rolling, and develop. because the seed is so expensive. Re- 
this helps to make them spread even quicker. .\s member that once you've established | your 
regards the seed bed, this should be in a sunny camomile lawn, the cost will be much lower than 
Pesition, ihe drills should be drawn oui l inch ordinary grass. Remeniber, too, that its hard 
deep and as sduillowiy possible and the seeds wearing, very healthy, cheap in upkeep, and is 
Should) be sown very thinly indeed, "lie whole nly of historical interest. 
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A DOCTOR’S DIARY 


by a Lady Doctor in General 
Practice 


s OOD morning, Miss Wilson. Hasn't it been a 
glorious day? 


I found time this afternoon to 

spend a short while by the 
wonderfully peaceful there, 
on the water and the gulls searching for food in the 
shallow water near the sandbank. I'm sure they 
don't need doctors to sort out their psychological 
problems all my patients knew the 
“If our love were but more sir 
at His word, a 


river, Jt was 


with the sun shining 


I wish 

of that grand hymn, 
we should take Him 
be all sunshine in the 


truth 
nple, 
nd our lives would 
* sweetness of our Lord.” 


“Well, I suppose I 


had better start the 
queue. Send the 


first one in please." 
"Certainly, Doctor, 
ready for you now," 


surgery 


Miss "Thomas, the doctor is 


“Good morning. Sit down, will you? What 


5° can 
I do to help you? 

“L hope you won't think I am silly, but T want 
your advice about getting married,” 

“What are you worried about something in your 
family history, or that of your fiancé, maybe?” ' 

* ; ` $ z 

Oh. no! Its not that —there's nothing to worry 
about on those rounds, as far as | know, Irs just 
that | am scared stiff of having children, and my 
fiancé is so keen on having a family." 


"And what makes You so afraid 2” 


dreadful 
such a coward 
I ought not 

do try to trust 


"ve heard such 
and I am 
know 


and [ 


lales about childbirth, 
about painful 


things, | 
because [ am 


to be, a Christian 


God.” 


^ e been very 
"p expect. the tales you've heard has 


) - st of a 
* like to make the mos 

“Ni erated —people like t de 
exaggerate I It's always the worst cases 


' H 
really gruesome. story > babies 
really gr If nine people have babi 


that get talked about 


as 'a bad 
without much trouble and. the tenth ea pis 
times its that one which will be ipee iie 
In any case, they are probably tales p A 
whom your mother or your grandmo 


than they were 
the pain and 
actual time 
can give vou i light 
the pain without 
a really difti- 
resthetic 


Things are made much easier now 


then, We can give vou tablets un 
help you to get some sleep unti ] 
that Then 
inaesthetic which helps to relieve 
à) H vou have 


ive vo deeper ani 
cult time we can always give vou a | 


haby is born we 


making you unconscious, 


and bring the baby with instruments. 
“Well, all 

I'm still worried about hee 

children, Am 1 devoid of maternal ir 

I love my fiancé sufficiently ? 


t 
orti a, bu 
thats comforting, Doete 2m 
lack of desire to 


or don't 


Very 


my 


t yoursell 


“IY I were you PE should. stop ber » looking 
and your own failings and fears. and wraith’ Heb. 
to Jesus, “the Author and Finisher of s ins to have 
i2; 2). T don't think your lack of Een maternal 
children. has anything to do with a ix enira 
instincts or your love for your fiancé. are marie 
due to your fear, Tam sure that w hen youl ml to have 
and in a home of your own vou Sel Ses When you 
children to complete the family circle. will come t? 
have your own baby in your arms you 


begin t° 


love that little one in a wav you can never 
understand until vou experience it. s begin 19 
“Is rather like our situation. before wf ; Saviout 
trust ourselves to the Lord Jesus Christ ind fore 
and Master, We are often full of fe nknowns 
bodings as we step out into the great P to give uf 
we worry about the things we shall Ep ET have t 
and the high standard of conduct el "t joY and "A 
keep up. Yet afterwards we are fu to expla 


k ' > wer begin 

love for Him, which we can never 

to anyone who does not know Him. tand W iat 

y stand wi 
: t 

1 childb™ 

nd no! 
( joh? 


yet 


] begin to unde 
i ill afrai "actua 
you mean, but I’m still afraid of the 


ida 
ou know, vou ought to trust yir ied? 
be afraid. Let your heart be pen reme 
14. 1) is a command to be ae. iis: ES 
David's experience, described in. Psalm 5 nything , 
ing an) 
"Whenever I have to face up to aa it. ani 
the first time and I'm feeling nervous * j 


$ x ‘hristians who 
to think of all the other Christians wA 


m ant 


“Yes, that’s very truc. 


not 


through the same experience before. he 
the Lord Jesus Christ Who lived in vork or Se idet 
them to get through that piece of ie can also um 
endure that suffering, T realise that He ^ 

‘for me, if 1 will only let dpa te 
Shepherd, and He is quite able to ij nal 
have only to trust, to lean back ant g armis 
that "underneath are the everlasting 
$4.27). 


He is out 
alter u“ 


as. 


peate": 
groit grealt 
s £i 


n den. 
^g srace as the bura , 
giveth more grace « labours iP 


crease! 

sendeth more strength when the 
-— " re n 

added affliction He addeth mo! 


iplied peat- 
multiplied trials. His multiplied P 


nen 


by Enid G. Moxham 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY 


VHEY say that "the good is the enemy of the best.” 
and we are continually shouted at by numberless 
advertisements which try to prove this old saying. 

until we are w of superlative But what if there 
is a quality, a grace. a way of living, which exceeds 
even the superlative something which is better than 
the best? Well, Paul says there is, and in matchless 
and inspired words he lets us into the secret (1. Cor. 


12.31-14.01. "Set your hearts,” he wrote, "on the high- 
est spiritual gifts, but I will show you the high- 
est way of all] (Phillips! translation). “The best 
gil a more excellent w And. there follows 


God i Love: 
utiful and most 


the incomp: je chapter on lov 
therefore love must be the most. be 
holy of all things. 

Many will agree with Dr. 
So lovely a passage is like taking a scalpule to a delicat 
flower with the purpose of dissecting it But there is 
this all-important difference— when we have finished 
our botany lesson we have destroyed the flower, but 
When the commentators have done their worst. (or 
Perhaps we should say their best!), the 13th. chapter 
of Corinthians remains int till our own, to be 
looked into, and p Ld by any means we may 
learn "that all is small save love. for love is all in al 

Verses 1-2 


Morgan that to 


give us the contrast of love. Eloquence. 
the apostle, is only “a big noise” without love. 


Love is the power that wins men's hearts. Even to be 
able to unfold the things of God, or to have the faith 
which achieves the impossible, is nothing without 
love. To have the conviction of my beliefs to the point 
of the most commendable self-sacrifice or even marty 
dom. is nothing without love. Only love can give the 
warmth and life which constitute the value of these 
things. 

Then follows the analysis of love. It is as though the 
Apostle takes the pure light of love and passes it 
through a prism so that we may see its component 
colours. How beautiful they are- and yet they have 
common, everyday names — patience, kindness, gener- 
osity, humility, courte: unselfishness, good temper, 
guilelessness and sincerity. They enter into every 
hour of every day- or do they? 
stly, the permanence of 
ever love abides for love 


love: for ever and for 
of God (1 John 4. 7. 

But to leave it there is to lose all. This way of 
living, this greatest of all gifts, is not for saints in 
stained-glass windows, or for admiration at a distance 
but to be the unfailing law which governs our lif 
“Follow after love" (14. 1). And that is no casy-going 
arm-chair word, Tt is a strenuous word and all we 
1 ever know down here of “dedication, consecration, 
effort, and persistent vigil” init. It is not enough 
to be an admiring onlooker follow after Love. 


fe ne mee ee 


“AND THE LIFE EVERLASTING” 


| l didn't know what to say. She stood at my door 
m the dusk the Mother of thr lovely children. 
She told me that the news of her seven-year-old v 
not good. My two little girls, aged seven and four, 
Were upstairs in bed. Hers was in a hospital ward. 
What could one say “Can you," 1 asked when she 
had told me all there was to tell, "can. you believe 
that if Pauline is taken, it ò for the best?” After a 
pause "Yes" she said very softly, “I think I can." 
We said no more, and in a few days that "if^ had 
become a certainty. ‘Those are the things which turn 
us again and again to that wonderful passage in Paul's 
first letter to the Corinthians the 15th. chapter 
and I think Pauline’s Mother must often have anchored 
her faith there. 

_ The glory of our Christianity is that it never views 
life as being complete in this world. It always has 
its eyes lifted to the morning. and gazes out upon the 
Clernities, recognising that we belong to eternity as 
well as to time.” And in this chapter Paul reminds us 
that our faith in these eternities rests on historie facts. 


1 


Evidently there were men and women in Corinth 
who were prepared to believe in the resurrection ol 


Jesus Christ (indeed it was so well attested by over 


514 witnesses they could scarcely not. believe ,. but 
some doubted whether we should share that resurrec- 
tion, and Paul discloses what a pall of misery hangs 
over the life which knows no resurrection from the 


dead (16-19). o understand. the Resurrection," 
says Dr. Scroggie. "may be difficult, but not to believe 
it ds disastrous. The Apostles analogies in verses 


36-41 help us to glimpse something of what will take 
place... funeral is really a secd-sowing. The worn 
body is sown in the ground in dishonour, in weakness; 
a natural body. It is to be raised in glory, in power, a 
spiritual body. In this is unspeakable consolation. 
"A Christian, and only a Christian, can say over an 
open grave Thanks! Victory (v. 57). 

“Behold, I shew you a mystery.” That is not to say 
that here is something incomprehensible, but some- 
thing which man cannot find out by a proc 
reasoning. It hay been one of God's secrets. 


ss of 


Now He 


has let us into the secret. Putting together what we 
have here and what is made known elsewhere in 
Scripture about the life after death, we may be sure 
of these immeasurably wonderful fac 
the facts, I am sure, which enabled my friend. to 
answer as she did. 

(1) Our loved 


ones—and we could wish them 


no greater happiness—arc "for ever with „the 
Lord” (cf. Phil. 1. 24 and 1 Thes -oo13218). "The 
Heavenly pla are not the Elysian fields of the pagan 


paradise —green fields of idleness with no central 
Presence. Heaven is heaven because of the living, 
loving Presence of the Lord Jesus. “They shall see His 
face” (Rev. 22. 4). 

(2) Recognition, and reunion, and companionship 
will be experiences of Heaven. We shall know, and 
love, and converse with an intimacy impossible to 


. 19. The Lord, 


realise here (1 Cor. 13. 12. 1 T 1 : 
aly Himself and 


Dr. Moule reminds us, was unspeak. 
not another, in the body of His resurrection, And we 
shall be like Him. “IT did not love you there,” said 
aught young Christian. dying, ^I should be 
Ise.” . 

(3) This Heavenly life will be active, serviceable, 
occupied in the happy service of God (Rev 3). 
We need never mourn over a life “cut shor 
in our limited thinking, so often s ys Our loved ones 
are “before the Throne of God, and serve Him day 
and night in His temple; and He that sitteth on fr 
throne shall dwell among them.” And, if you and L 
do not pass through death, our first glad moment et 
recognition and reunion will be as our loved. angs ate 
brought again in the retinue of the returning King 
1 Thess. 4. 19-18). 


a 


JEREMIAH—THE MAN 


“A weeping Jeremiah!" If that expression sums up 
all we know about this prophet, we have grievously 
misrepresented and maligned him! Speaking for 
myself, I feel ashamed that some of the cleanest and 
smoothest leaves of my Bible are found where his 
writi are found. I have been trying to remedy 
ignorance, and am beginning to understand why 
i has been described as "the health 
strongest, bravest, grandest man in Old Testament 
history." I hope I may come to know him better, 

Perhaps one of the simplest and most helpful 
methods busy people can use in studying Jeremiah, 
is to pick out from his prophecy those passages which 
refer to the man himself —his call, his commis 
his national and international outlook, his prayers, 
his moods, his spiritual development. We shall come 
away with very different thoughts about this grcat 
servant of God, and probably about ourselves and 
our standards as well. 

Jeremiah was born in the small village of Anathoth, 
and was very likely intended for the priesthood. He 
might casily have grown up narrow in outlook, 
exclusive and fanatical in his religion. But he seems 
to have cultivated instead a world-wide outlook, a 
clear grasp of national affairs and a great vision of 
the purposes of God for mankind. Judah he saw to be 
in a perilous position as a buffer-state betwee 
Assyria and Egypt, and in a yet more perilous pd 
spiritually. “Jerusalem was never more religious than 
in the days of its apostasy.” But Jeremiah distinguished 
hetween religion and a true faith in God which leads 
to obedience to His will in the life. 


Shy and sensitive, Jeremiah shrank from the yon a 
prophet to the nations" (1. 5), but once assuret a 
the will of God he never turned back. Not only b k 
his message searching and uncompromising but. E 
courage matched his message, and his nder it 
God only became deeper and more per | as EH 
went on... Bishop Cash has very finely described Ka 
for us in these words “We see him in young 1 hea 
a student of history, deeply religious, versed vem 
propheti ngs, a realist with a growing Ponce 
of God, a patriot with a deep love for his counts. 
He certainly had a poetic temperament and a sp ior 
devotion to God, He a man with a very t " t 
heart, but one who was too honest to accept curre. 
popular opinion as nece sarily correct.” 
We, like Jeremiah, have lived to se 
ing nations preparing for total war, | 
needed men of Jeremiah’s calibre it is 
men of unflinching courage and unsw 


surround- 
It ever we 
to-day 
ing faith 
things 


in God, prepared at any cost to put first ‘orld 
first, and sensitive to the spiritual significance of W 
affairs, "Treated 

And the end? Apparently an utter failurc. Faw 
as a ‘quisling’ out of his beloved land, and to m nol 
they are saying: “Thou speakest falsely we Ww! 
obey” (43. 2 and 4). But was it ri ally the end ? 


people heard the Saviou 
when they considered His life 
devotion ‘to their needs, they s 
Jeremiah (Matthew 16. and 14). d n 
reminded them of Jeremiah. What higher p 
or greater tribute could be paid to any man? 


aching 
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SCRIPTURE UNION READINGS FOR JUNE* 


-—— 40-21 
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* Helpful notes on daily readings j 
NOTES; for teen-agers, DAILY BREAD 
monthly, and the Editor of HOMES AND PARENTS u 


ailable as follows: 
; for adults, DAILY 


214 


For children, 8-11, JUNIOR NOT 


for ages 


NOTES and BIBLE STUDY NOLES. M 


"ill gladly Pass on your order, 


CLOVERLEY HALL 


Near WHITCHURCH, SHROPSHIRE 


Boys" Boarding School, offering a 
general education from 8 to 17, 
and taking a special interest in 


CRAIGMOUNT SCHOOL 
MINTO HOUSE, Near Hawick 
Inspected by the Scottish Education Department 
A thorough general education is offered 
in preparation for entrance to Universities 
and Colleges. Girls may take either the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate or the General 
Certificate of Education. 
Principal: MISS M. R. LAIRD, B.Sc.(Hons.) 


boys who fail to reach examination 
standard. 


lovel f 
A GUEST HOUSE Wiat onthe 
Amesbury-Mere road, is open to those 


secking quiet and rest. Miss O. B. Jeans, | 
Old Rectory, Chicklade, Salisbury (late of i 


Provision also made for examin- 
ation candidates. 


Christian atmo 
an a sphere: Crusader Phone: Hi 226 | 
Class: sound Bible teaching. Eun — 1 
Prospectus available. f i 
FRANKFIELD SECRETARIAL FS 
Headmaster: COLLEGE " 


The Rev H. N 
- H. N. DUNCAN 
Playing the Game 


' DOROTHY DENNISON 


_ Published as a companion to The New Boy, 
it docs for the modern girl what Captain 
Wallis’s book does for boys. The problems 
of the Christian life are honestly faced and 
dealt with, whilst the theme of “Playing the 
Game" gives the book a unity of its own, 
and a special attractiveness to schoolgirls. 


SEAL CHART, SEVENOAKS, KENT 


Complete Secretarial Training for well- 
educated girls. Experienced tutors. 
Resident and Day. Christian Atmosphere. 


KINGSMEAD 
SCHOOL 


HOYLAKE 


Recogni; 
"CoPnised by the Ministry of Education 


For full particulars apply principals: 
Miss P. J. Pedder Morgan, P.C.T., F.I.P.S. 
Miss G. B. Moncur, N.F.U. 


South Devon. — Exclusive Private Hotel. 
Unrivalled position on coast between Dawlish 


and Teignmouth, overlooking Lyme Bay. Own s. — Price 2s. 6d. 


Size 74in. by sin. 64 pag 


^ Christian Preparatory School of 200 farm produce. Hard tennis court. Games Jacket wrapper. 
boys on a br; 3 room. Apply owner, D. Gingell, East Down, ` 
ae bracing part of the Cheshire room i 
ers Staff includes 7 Honours Graduates ^ ` 
ws xford, Cambridge and London Uni- 
Punts Regular Scholarship successes to 
Ublic Schools, N E T H E R H A L L 
Prospectus from the Headmasters: LARGS - - AYRSHIRE 


Gordon Watts, B.A., Diploma ot 
pics Physical Education 

avid E, Watts, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. 
(Members of I.A.P.S.) 


The Ideal Centre for Holidays in 
Scotland, with Christian 
Fellowship 


EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, 
TENNIS, etc. OPEN ALL YEAR 
PRIVATE CONFERENCES AND 
HOUSE PARTIES WELCOMED. 


ST. AUBYN'S SCHOOL 
IVERTON . . . DEVON 


Re 
'Cognised by the Ministry of Education 


PREP 
ARATORY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Bo 


Brochure from the Manager, 


Netherhall, Largs, Ayrshire. 
Telephone: LARGS 2084 


he New Boy 
by Tur tate Carr. REGINALD WALLIS 


In his foreword, Mr. J. D. Watford, 
Secretary of the Crusaders’ Union, says, 
speaking of his own youthful experience, 
With my mind confused, perplexed, and 
worried, I came across a copy of The New 
Boy, and began to read it. Small wonder 
EASTBOURNE A delightful holiday is assured I still remember the thrill it gave to me, for 

at Christian Guest House one here. were the answers to many of my 

Recopitces minute from sea and Downs. Home comforts. problems. How elaily thoreoce do lo 
econdary! dU, an Efficient Primary and Excellent table.—Miss Phillips, Lascelles Private F Jia X MM ene NEGA 
Y School by the Ministry of Hotel, Eastbourne. mend this new edition . 

Education. s 
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STAR OF LIGHT 


For her third story Miss St. John takes her readers to Morocco a idein 
land where children struggle for existence in the shadows of poverty and ir ort ; 
Miss St. John is herself living as a missionary in just the kind of community qe 
so vividly describes in this moving book; her love for the waifs and nates ed 
a Moslem land shines out through the story she tells of Kinza the unwanted, - 
her gallant brother, Hamid, and of Jenny from England, whose needs lay deep 


P in selfless 
but were no less real. Cruelty and greed more than meet their match in 
love and Christian compassion. 


, > Secret and 

This new book caters for the same age-group as The Tanglewoods ial 

Treasures of the Snow boys and girls aged 9-12 but older brothers and sis ^ 
and parents, too, will find pleasure in reading this colourful and touching sto 


"Also among worth While books is "Star of Light" by Patricia M. 
St. John. It is a most moving story of Kinza, a blind baby and her 
devoted brother, Hamid, Moslem children living in a village in Morocco. 
Little Kinza was to be Sold to a blind beggar, 
affliction to lure money from the passers-by. H 
his back to the safe and kindly care of a Christia. 
a story as even Patricia St. John ever told.” 
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‘ 
Mr. Faci ng-both-ways’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Anything 


by John Bunyan 


said Christian, I have heard of; and, as I 

remember, they say it is a wealthy place. 
Mr. By-ends. Yes, I will assure you that it is; 
and I have very many rich kindred there. 
Christian. Pray, who are your kindred there, 
if a man may be so bold? 
Mr. By-ends. Almost the whole town; and, in 
particular, my Lord Turn-about, my Lord Time- 
server, my Lord Fair-speech, from whose 
ancestors that town first took its name; also Mr. 
Smooth-man, Mr. Facing-both-ways, Mr. Any- 
thing; and the parson of our parish, Mr. Two- 
tongues, was my mother’s own brother by my 
father’s side: and, to tell you the truth, I am 
become a gentleman of good quality ; yet my great- 
grand-father was but a waterman, looking one way 
and rowing another, and I got most of my estate 
by the same occupation. 
Christian. Are you a married man? 
Mr. By-ends. Yes, and my wife is a very 
virtuous woman: the daughter of a virtuous 
woman: she was my Lady Feigning's daughter, 
therefore she came of a very honourable 
family, and is arrived to such a pitch of 
breeding that she knows how to carry it to all, 
even to prince and peasant. It is true, we some- 
what differ in religion from those of the stricter 
sort, yet but in two small points. First, we never 
strive against wind and tide. Secondly, we are 
always most zealous when Religion goes in his 
silver slippers; we love much to walk with him 
in the street, if the sun shines and the people 


applaud him. 
Cag 


(C S Chis This town of Fair-speech, 


‘Lady Feigning's daughter? 


Family 
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by Lindsay Hughes 


PAGES FROM MY DIARY 


Monday. Dear, darling New Baby— two good 
nights in succession I've had, after two months, 
of broken nights! 1 really do believe Sue is 
doing as her sister Bundle did before her, and 
sleeping through the night of her own accord, 
after demanding (and getting) night feeds 
during the first few weeks of her life. What 
a difference it makes to have two whole nights 
of undisturbed sleep! 

The last three weeks have been difficult; 
both Bundle and Sue with heavy colds (Daddy 
started the cold and everybody else caught it 
in turn), Ingrid down with gastric “flu, and 
poor Robin worst sufferer of all with post- 
measles car trouble. At different times he has 
complained of ear-ache and the doctor has 
inspected the car, saying cach time, “I can't 
see anything wrong." Then one morning he 
was sent home from his little nursery-school, 
having been sick ; I took his temperature (103°), 
put him to bed and sent for the doctor, 
Robin was crying bitterly and rubbing his cars, 
Soon one ear began to discharge and the pain 
grew worse. For three weeks poor Robin 
has been having drops put in his cars every 
four hours, such a painful procedure that 
Ingrid or Daddy had to hold him while 1 put 
the drops in. Penicillin, M. and B., and all 
the rest of it have done their job, and he is up 
and about again, and soon, I hope, will be back 
at school. Our chief worry was his sudden 
deafness, but this seems to be going now that 
the ears are clean of discharge. Poor little 
Rob, he looks such a pale little ghost. “Of 
course,” says the doctor briskly, “what he 
needs is a fortnight by the sea.” 
who's to take him? 
Wednesday. — Miss G, 
school to which Robin g 
to-day with a gift of a new-laid egg from one 
of her own hens, She let Robin hold the egg 
in his hand and he promptly dropped it — 
SPLOSH——on the drawin: -room carpet. Really, 
Miss G. has had Robin at her school for a term 
and a half; she should know better! “Oh 
dear,” she said, and scooped up bits of egg 
and put them in the first container that came 
to hand—a tiny toy lorry of the “Dinky” 
variety. "Perhaps you'll be able to make some 


Yes, but 


who runs the little 
oes, called to see him 


Will someone tell me what use 
Tecan make of half an egg in a “Dinky” lorry? 


use of it.” 


Friday. Last Saturday Daddy went for a so- 
called cross-country run and stumbled into a 
muddy ditch, returning with most of the mud 
adhering to his shirt and shorts. They were 
so muddy that I decided the best thing would 
be to soak them in soapy water for several 
hours before attempting to wash them. This 
l did, then 1 washed them. Three times | 
washed them, and still I couldn't get them 
clean. The white shirt, especially, 
absolutely black, In desperation I decided to 
try a spot of bleach on this shirt —and. then 
in à moment of mental aberration I put the 
dark-blue shorts into the same water. Result: 
a moderately clean white shirt, plus a piebald 
pair of shorts—mottled blue with interesting 
white patches. What to do now? Daddy i 
furious. 

Saturday. — Somebody suggested dyeing the 
shorts back to their original shade, so I sent 
Ingrid out for some dark-blue dye and did my 
best. 1 followed the instructions minutely. 
Result; a pair of dark-blue shorts with inter- 
esting light blue patches. Daddy says he'll 
wear them to the next Oxford v. Cambridge 
Boat Race. 

Sunday. Jane returned from Sunday School 
full of missionary zeal after a talk she'd heard 
there on foreign missions. She is now 
demanding pennies from Daddy, Mummy, 
Ingrid, and every visitor who crosses the 
threshold—"to help the missionaries.” This 
enthusiasm is wholly to be encouraged; but 
1 think 1 shall suggest that Jane's. pocket- 
money this week might also be of use to the 
missionaries, 

Monday. Another week gone; Rob went back 
to. school to-day. It was nice to see him 
looking so much better, and his friends re- 
ceived him with a real w "Here's 
Robin!" 


was 


Robin went in, 
and there was a 
loud unidentifiable crash! I waited, but since 
no howls of woe ensued I set off for home, 
thinking only—Where Robin is concerned, 
“smashing” is certainly the word! 


sed behind him 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILD 


“Our Child Was DIFFERENT” 


by Two American Parents 


HE came to us in the springtime. Her coming 

into the world was early, but her brothers 

had been early babies, too, so I was not 
greatly concerned. She was tiny and all 
of her features were in proportion. She 
reminded one so much of a doll. She seemed 
to be a calm and relaxed baby, and I recall 
L remarked to my room-mate at the hospital, 
She hardly seems like my baby." I scemed to 
sense she did not have the vigour her brothers had, 
but I did not become alarmed. 


, In time we were to learn that this calm, relaxed 
little girl of ours is an "unfinished" child. She will 
always look different, and her mind will always be 
that ofa child. She is what is termed a mongoloid. 


The fourth day in the hospital I was holding 
my baby girl in my arms when the doctor and 
nurse came to my room and suggested that I do 
Dot take my baby home with me when I leave the 
hospital the next day, as she was weak and needed 
onger hospital care. 


_. I was stunned and begged the nurses to tell me 
if there was anything wrong with my baby. They 
told me it wasn’t unusual for a baby under six 
Pounds to stay in the hospital until it was gaining 
Properly. 

When she was three weeks old we brought her 
fee In the meantime we visited the hospital 
requently to check on her progress. I recall on 
9ne visit she was sleeping with her arms stretched 
above her head and the nurse said, "That is the 
Sign of a healthy baby.” 


With individual care at home she grew fast 
and gained the average one-half pound a week. 
I knew that her development wasn’t as fast as her 
Prothers’ had been, but I reasoned she had come 
a month early and would have to catch up. She 

eveloped colic and was a restless baby to care 
for. This condition blinded us to the fact that 
she was not as alert as she should have been. At 
three months of age we had her checked by a 
Pediatrician who assured us that her growth 
Seemed to be normal. 


When I definitely decided at eight months of 
age that she was not progressing as she should, I 
would go down town to shop and think that after 

had been away from her for a while I could 
recognise her condition. But each time when I 
came home she looked as sweet as always. T would 
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look at the texture of her skin and try to tell 
myself that it was like that of the little boy I had 
worked with in a class ten years before. But I 
couldn't admit to myself that there was something 
wrong with our child. 

Finally at ten months of age I told our family 
doctor we were concerned about her development 
and he suggested a pediatrician in a neighbouring 
city to check her. 

As she was lying on the examination table I 
pointed to her brow and told the doctor, "My 
family have always commented on her eyes, and 
I can't sec anything." With understanding kind- 
ness he said, "She is yours," Then I sensed the 
blindness of the love of parents for their children. 


As kindly as he could he told us that our little 
girl was a mongoloid. He pointed out the charac- 
teristics of the type. She had the shallow features, 
the slanted eyes, the loose joints, soft flesh, fine 
bones, and a mild heart defect. 


I recall my husband asked, "Where do we go 
from here?” and the doctor answered, “I am glad 
you asked that. The only thing for you to do is 
place your child in an institution. It is best to 
do it by the time she is two years old, so that she 
can become adjusted to institutional life. Then 
she can forget her parents and grow up with 
children of her own kind. Since she will not be 
capable of living a normal life, it will be best to 
do it for the sake of her brothers. In time they 
will be teased because they have a feeble-minded 
sister." 

We were stunned, and in that moment and for 
days to come we thought we knew something of 
the agony that Christ had known in Gethsemane, 
and we, too, prayed, "remove this cup from me." 
When we had regained our composure my hus- 
band remarked, “We will enjoy her while we 
have her." 

The next week seemed more than we could 
bear. The impulse to withdraw from society was 
strong, but we knew that for the sake of our boys, 
life must be kept normal. We longed to shut 
ourselves up within the confines of our home, for 
there we felt at peace. The walls of our home felt 
like a fortress keeping out the gossip and unkind- 
ness which we feared would come when people 
had learned the truth. We dreaded the untruths 
and the misunderstanding, and so we kept our 
secret for a short time. 


In those early days I longed to go to some 
isolated area and live with my family; or to some 
huge city and live hidden away, ignoring all 
other people around us, and somehow build our- 
selves a little island away from all people. I even 
reasoned that if it is so wrong to have normal and 
abnormal children growing up together in a home, 
perhaps some relatives should take the boys and 
we would keep our little girl. Above all this 
hectic thinking was the thought that the Christ 
had walked this earth a lonely Man, despised and 
rejected of men, and yet had continued to move 
among the peoples of the earth, and showed love 
and kindness to them. So I, too, would bear my 
cross and continue as an active member of society. 


"Throughout the day I would wonder why this 
thing had happened to us? I would Cry out, 
wasn't it enough that my husband had to go 
through life handicapped? His left arm was 
amputated below the elbow as a baby. 


I searched in the Bible for the answer as to why 
these imperfect children come into the world at 
all. In the ninth chapter of John, Jesus’ words, 
spoken about the blind man, comforted me, 
The people asked why the man was blind since 
birth. Was it his sin or his parent's sin? 

Jesus answered ". . . that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him." 
In these words I found peace. 
pray for a miracle, I just prayed, “Thy will be 
done." I felt submissive and knew He was 

“the potter and I am the clay.” 

There will always be the hurt that she cannot 
live the normal life of a healthy, alert child. 
But we are not bitter, and we love other little 
girls the more for the normal lives they live. 


She is very responsive for her ty 
has a ready, natural smile for us, 
the world around her. 


I couldn't even 


pe and always 
She is alert to 
Those things which she 
is capable of learning she grasps quickly when she 
is ready to grasp them, At eighteen months she 
said and waved “bye, bye.” She is now a little 
past two and is taking her first steps. 


We have felt that our sons will pattern their 
attitude toward their little sister after ours, They 
love her and enjoy her as we do. They realise 
that she is a slow child and will need special 
schooling. We have told them that some people 
are made weak and some are made 
feel that accepting this as “ 
that happen, will help the 
situation when they realise she is 
hurt they will learn to feel wi 
our home. We hope that when the taunts do 
come, they will know it is because people do not 
understand, since they themselves know it is 
possible to enjoy such a child, i 


was strong. 
tional care, 
sake of our 


We were quite favourablyimpressed “with the 
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first school we visited, but we are not living in the 
area served by this institution. 

It was a chilly fall day when we visited. the 
state school serving the area in which we lines 
We asked to see the building where our little girl 
would live if we should decide to have her 
schooled there when she is of school age. 

The children were playing outdoors dressed 
in any type of garment they cared to have o 
Some were in long dragging housecoats. seme 
had taken off their shoes and socks and did tig 
have sense enough to put them on, so were ae 
footed this chilly day. None of them had or 
sweaters or coats. One little girl came running 
to us. Her dress had been ripped half-way sone 
the front and her little bare body showed she 
wore no undergarments. - 

The young house mother showed us to the w a 
where some of the children lived. The odour e 
sick bodies met us at the door. We saw one al a 
older girls of the institution come to the coen 
and in an unkind voice say to the clamour! g 
children who had followed us into the building, 
“You kids get on outside.” " 

We glanced around the room. „Several e 
sters were sleeping. One little girl was s p the 
on her tummy, her feet were to our side En ers 
room and her little dress was up to her should nó 
and the rest of her body was bare. Again 
undergarments, das on 

We started through the ward „and rom) 
turned to my husband and said, "No! child 
Never!” In cach of those children I saw my tions 
growing up in such conditions. All the A up 
a mother knows to protect her child we Christ 
within me and I knew that certainly ; ‘such 
would not want us to put this child of His ge ih 
a place as this. Until now I had tried to would 
intelligent mother. I had reasoned that ap f her 
be better for our child to be with children © boys 
own level of intelligence, and to protect en bc- 
from the teasing that might come to eae 
cause they had a mentally retarded little ae 

But in that moment, in that ward, I felt 1l the 
would endure a life of hell on earth, take - ittle 
abuse society could give rather than see ‘fe 
doll of a girl subjected to this kind of li stainly 
love her and she loves us. and from us “ihan t 
she could learn more and develop farther A gyer 
be placed with those of no higher, or © uld do 
intelligence than hers. The least we D 3 
would be to keep her clean, warm, and com 

At the present time we are looking for Z^ ntally 
munity with day-school facilities for P^ move 
retarded children, and then we will try ¢ 
there. “one day 

We try to take the days as they come, little girl 
ata time.” In each day we enjoy our nstantly 
for the sweet child she is, and keep €o c small 
occupied with outside interests, that in ae en 
way bring about a better world. At 1 ourselves 
the day we go to bed satisfied, and find o f ours: 
thanking God for this defective child 9. with 
because she has brought us to a closer wa 
Him.— From “The Christian Parent.” 


SHALL W 


A LETTER... 


The Consulting Editor, 
Homes and Parents, 
Dear Sir, 

My brother, who is a doctor, has re- 
commended “Homes and Parents” to me, and I 
have been most interested in the magazine and the 
Spe of article which it contains. 

I am taking the liberty of writing to you to ask 
Jour advice, and should be so grateful for your help. 
My husband and I have been married for five 
Jears, and owing to an operation I had some years 
ago, it is unlikely that we shall have children of 
our own, We have prayed over this matter, and 
Or months now have been considering whether 
to adopt a child. We feel that the time has come 
Sor us to lake a further step and begin to make more 
definite enquiries. Could you please tell us where 
we should write? ý 
My husband and I are both thirty-one years of 
age and we have our own home. We are so anxious 
to do the right thing and to seek God's will in 
this matter, and we want to go slowly and cautiously 
over such a tremendous decision. If you could 
elp us in taking this next step we should be extremely 
grateful. 
Yours sincerely, 
A.B.C. 


... AND THE REPLY 


Drar Mrs, A. B. C. 
aüd I was very interested to receive your letter, 
grateful to know that you feel you can put 
your confidence in us in this way. 
" y interest is all the greater because I can 
Tak from personal experience of what adoption 
heat baby means in these days, and I am never 
such d about recommending this step to people 
Raia as yourselves. In fact, I would go so far as 
ide ay that provided you start with the right basic 
à a—namely, that children are committed to us 
S a trust from God—the fact that they are not 


a 
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ur own offspring is very quickly forgotten, and 
| there need be no real loss of the full and proper 
[sense of parenthood. 
Although it may involve a slightly longer 

waiting period, I would certainly say that it is 
desirable to make such arrangements through 
one of the definitely Christian Adoption Societies. 
J. You do not say what your particular denomination 
is, but I have no doubt that your own Minister 
would be able to help you in this way. My own 
denomination, for example, has a Home for un- 
married mothers, to which is linked an Adoption 
Society. They do not insist that children going 
from them should go to homes belonging to 
members of their denomination, but in common 
ith most such Societies, they do expect that the 
parents-to-be shall be definitely Christian be- 
ievers, in membership with a local Church. In 
addition to these denominational Societies, there 
are a number of independent Christian Homes 

vhich can be warmly commended. A typical 

«ample of these is The Mission of Hope, 14 
ES Park Hill Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
l 


Your next step would be to get in touch with 
the Matron or Superintendent of such a Society, 
d you will find them to be extremely helpful. 


You will find that there will necessarily be a 
waiting period, which will depend to some 

xtent on whether you want a boy or a girl, but 
nce the best Societies take some trouble to ‘match’ 
parents and babies as far as possible, this delay is 
really a very good thing. 
= This is not the place to go into the question 
in more detail, but as problems arise you may 

erhaps feel able to write again if you think we 
can help. 
I do trust that you will be continually guided 
in further steps which you may take in this matter, 
and that the outcome may be not only the en- 
riching of your own lives through the disciplines 
of parenthood, but also the eternal gain of some 
child who may thus be provided for in this 
world and prepared for the Kingdom of God. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. MORGAN DERHAM. 


SOCIETY IN 


A Re-trial of 


CRAIG IN THE BOX. 

ANOTHER FIRE AT DARTMOOR. 

53 DIED IN THE FOG AT CROYDON. 

GIRL AGED 13 HAS 2 BABIES, within fourteen 
months. 

WOMAN SHOT, husband wounded. 

7 SOLDIERS HURT, train hits their lorry. 

OFFICER VANISHES during watch in fog. 

NEHRU: NO OATH, row over Coronation. 

TRAIN HITS LORRY, two killed. 

JACK HYLTON, he is fined for Speeding. 

£892,857 CLAIM. 

CHILD’S CLOTHES ON FIRE. 

2 CARS STOLEN. 

STABLE HAND THROWN. 

STREET GUN BATTLE, five wounded. 

TURKEYS GO IN RAID. 

PENNEY KNIGHTED, 


UCH were the headlines of a London evening 
newspaper. The name of the paper is 
unimportant. It might have been any of them. 

According to this newspaper, whose large circu- 
lation is adequate warrant of editorial shrewdness, 
there was only one decent occurrence in the whole 
world that day of front page interest to the 
public. That was the conferring of an honour 
upon the inventor of destructive atomic weapons, 
Its worth was estimated at four lines of space 
and the most obscure corner of the page. All 


the rest was calamity, sin, and human agony. 


Christopher Craig, subject of the ma 
later convicted of murdering a 
up in a society of whose mind 
could reasonably claim to be an 
Let it be particularly noted ti 
stories there is little but me 
suffering and moral squalor. 
not much of that lofty nobilit 
tentiality which is the foundati 
They are not drama, 
sordidness. 


in headline, 
policeman, grew 
that front page 
adequate index, 
hat in all these 
aningless human 
There is in them 
y and heroic po- 
on of high tragedy, 
but simply blood and 


When a man is in pain he enjoys groaning, 
Otherwise he would not groan. The people who 
gloat over those headlines as their relaxtion on 
their way home from work want the pleasure of 
the relief without the agony. Their amusement 
is the cry of horror without the cause. If that is 
not decadence there is no Such thing. Man 
lovely and delightful events must have BHehfened 
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: e «-editors gave 
that day, but the choice of the news-editors § 
the people what they wanted. 


. ancster films 
Christopher Craig went to the gangster fi 


three times a week. Perhaps on one a 
he saw the film which shows a warder m 
American gaol, the representative of y^ ped 
order, submitting a prisoner to third pi^ 15 
The warder sets a gramophone at its loodet m 
drown the screams while he tics the victim eiit 
a chair and bends over him with a flat le apt 
After a fade-out the prisoner is seen sagging me 
the torture, a broken man, while the pats 
sadistic ecstasy glistens on the warder's fea 


Or he may have seen that in which Ru A 
advance relentlessly on a prizc-fighter "heit 
abandoned arena and leave him, es In | 
operations, a twisted mess of mangled p 

the film the thugs suffered no consequen 


their brutality. 


n ws à 

Or he may have seen another, which p a 

fugitive from the law making his escape has s€! 

chaos of roof tops while the warehouse he git 

alight blazes in the background. The nominy 
triumphs at the last. Not for him the E stand | 

of capture! Cornered by his pursuers "hed an 
facing them on a parapet, arms outstrete 
laughing with derision, and leaps 
into the devouring flames—a romantic «spes 
last few minute? jp 


backwa" 
death: 


Except, possibly, for the 


: : : i strea” a 

mawkish pious ending not a single mitigat 

refinement nor a moment of grandeur of thes? 
" 


ion 
the grotesque rottenness and D 
films. But they are notable "box oHcte: 


aui v 

Perhaps the fact had broken € that 
dimness of Christopher Craig’s intellige with 
society—the great they— gladly e the gho" 
grudging pour into the open palms © amount 
who produce this moral sewage fabulous | e 
of money, showing their approval Polio 
solid way possible. To the people 1 
in a different direction, the schoo n o 
welfare workers, clergy, and probatio ar 
they spare a mere pittance and P ges 
respect, often enough making them fig 
in their stories and on the stage- 
they really reverence are the men dlines: a 
They are the ones who hold the hea o societ? 
to act the part is to earn the honours 
the mansions and the motor-cars. 


THE DOCK 


the Craig Case 
€ 


, When a youth emerges from the sadism of the 
cinema he secs lust of another kind leering from 
a hoarding. Busts protruding from scantily- 
iin women claim his attention. Lascivious 
Vi erui: him and sinuous hips squirm about 
lig oris bs These are the means whereby 
ware T Spic persuade people to buy their 
aspiration cs arc the vision glorious set for the 

ns of the Christopher Craigs. 


Cruelty, violence, lust: let these be thy gods! 


ims nud the end product of this strain of 
Tl acence in society appears before the tribunal. 
‘he enit in the court gaze upon the sinner in 
Jude: Sek and pass scathing judgment. The 
din vd HII with features like steel girders, 
ee arti question after deadly question all 
Ch Rit establish the moral responsibility of 
He fs F der Craig for the death of a policeman. 
and xà the capacity to distinguish between right 
ré a rong. He was not a lunatic but was a 

agent, 


T SUME Lord Goddard was perfectly correct. 
ability the no excuse, Because of some dis- 
and s ahr topher Craig had endured mockery 
l iation at school and at work. They, 
siine had shouted at him through many 
iim rg pi communication that if they derided 
violence nis disability they also would reverence his 
tin n » would read about it, gloat over it, put 

cir headlines and on their screens, make 


Stories à à A 
eo about it. His confused soul accepted 
"s advice, 


Nue was no nced for him to do so. Another 
Eanes t endure mockery and humiliation and 
respect a Dick Sheppard afterwards, gaining the 
ove, T His fcllows by deeds of kindliness and 
Gedisa 4 existential choice is possible. Lord 
the Tard n reality was not pronouncing upon 
act of d = of a policeman merely, but upon an 
mich os that must have taken place at a 
hevelvan ee level than the decision to fire” a 
wh CS at a man on a certain evening. Yet 
Christe, age people make the same choice as 
althou i n Craig and never cross the law 
bikinecs E deserts may be similar, it is the 
they io: 2 ' the Judge as the official protector of 
certain Pee that certain consequences follow 
dad ws ransgressions. The duty of Lord God- 

as not to do justice upon sin but upon 


crime, and therc is often a world of difference 
between the two. 

If divine justice were to have been done, 
society would have stood in the dock with Chris- 
topher Craig and the indictment would have been 
comprehensive, since they were accessories before 
the fact. It was they who told him he could re- 
construct his broken ego on a sawn-off revolver 
in his pocket and a facility for speed on the draw. 
A thousand influences bore upon him with this 
lying truth. 

It lied because it gave him a mansion of illu- 
sions instead of a life of integrity: it was truth 
because it brought him a perverse success in the 
end, For a moment he lived as the terror of 
society. Then he had the headlines. Men and 
women talked of him with fear by their firesides 
at night, and when he came into court he was the 
cynosure of all eyes. They queued for twelve 
hours in the cold to see him, What more could 
he want? 

His confused mind failed to appreciate the con- 
tempt which replaces the fear of violence they 
experience when the cause of it is removed. He 
did not know that the terror of society is only 
a “silly little misguided fool” when the gun is 
snatched from his hands. They never told him 
that until too late. Hence the comprehensive 
indictment. 

Still the people will talk about the wicked- 
ness of Craig and the appalling increase in crime 
among adolescents and the degeneracy of the 
modern generation. They, in turn, do not 
appreciate that when they gazed upon Craig in 
the dock with contempt and revulsion they were 
sceing a mirror of the corruption that festers in 
their own personalities. What they were de- 
spising was à projection of their own selves. 

They will seek excuses and remedies of all 
kinds. Only one remedy will avail in the long 
run, and it has nothing to do with flogging or even 
with correction. When they withdraw their 
worship from violence and vice, when they ceasc 
paying their highest rewards to the purveyors 
of moral corruption, when they pull themselves 
together and exercise their own freedom to choose 
that which is good, they will begin to find that 
Christopher Craigs will grow differently — 
Reproduced by kind permission from “The Church of 
England Newspaper.” 
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FATHER'S 
REVERIE 


by John Rutherford, B.A, 


The wise may bring their learning, 
The rich may bring their wealth; 
And some may bring their greatness, 
And some bring Strength and health: 
We too would bring our treasures 
To offer to the King: 
We have no wealth or learning, 
What shall we children bring ? 


HE sun was Streaming in through the 
east window, 
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The organist, a family man with acc 
of his own, was conducting Hs Be “i 
great skill. Reducing the voice [e 
powerful instrument. to the merer eL 
he followed the treble singing of the mo 
with all the gentleness of a shepherd: om 
yet tenderly, directing his lambs tayyare a ^ 
desired goal. It was, I suppose, bee diat 
his unobtrusive handling of the a me 
I was able to forget the E mq ien 
in their performance and found mse 
templating the words of the hymn: 


We have no wealth or learning, ] 
What shall we children bring? - 
It almost seemed as though ther M drei 
of the hymn doubted whether M love 
could in fact make any return for me * 

and the care bestowed upon them b) 

Fatherly Creator. i cn anni’ 
I reflected that sometimes human Pien 
are tempted to regard their own = dist. 
in that way. The parents are there te de 

The children are there to receive. 


seach di 
the natural and inevitable velatignsh P its 
which parents and children SKAN it in this 
lowest, such an attitude may resu 
sort of statement :- 

"I don't know why they 
raise the school-leaving age. “al 
kids just waste the last year at sisi 
in any case, it’s time they were „€ 
fourteen. If parents keep thet " 
as long as that they do very we XUI 
It’s only fair that they should. dos 
for their own keep after that. . 

In the face of the econ pnt | soni 
of the times, most parents will fee viewpoint 
sympathetic towards such s more 2? 
But it is comforting to find that vanta $ 
more parents are aware of E Yel an b 
of higher education, and do a longer tha 
keep their children at school even ation Act 
the period prescribed by the Aa 5 the 

On a higher plane is the meme pundres 
father who says, “Well, it costs id 
à year to keep my lad at scho the yo 
Suppose it’s worth it. If only king P 
bounder will realize that I'm aims 
to the bone to give him his chanc 


to 
vant 
should wal ve 


ost O 
M odl and, 


a 
rking * 

childre? 
y then 
ething 


dificulti 


y 


my father had been able to give me what 
Pm giving him. Yes, I expect it will be 
worth the sacrifice his mother and I are 
making. One day well have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we did our best." 

Yet both of these statements are limited. 
Implicit in them is the idea that bringing 
up children and "giving them their chance" 
is a one-sided transaction—a kind of invest- 
ment which may, "one day," yield a return 
to the child if he is successful in his career. 
It may even result in the parents knowing 
the satisfaction of having done their duty. 
But, that is something for the future... . 
At present the only thing to be done is to go 
on with the business of giving. 

We'll bring Him hearts that love Him. 
Phe second verse of the hymn had begun. 
lhe organist gently increased the volume, 
as if to indicate the response of the children 
to the goodnesss of God. I was impressed 
by the sudden recognition of the privilege 
of being a parent. Something which the 
late Baden Powell once wrote passed through 
my mind. What was it? Something 
about, “the most precious moment of my 


whole life was when I held the tiny hand of 


my own first-born and knew that I was 
a father.” Yes, what satisfaction there is in 
that knowledge! How many childless 
couples would give their all for such an 
experience! And, later, when the helpless 
infant has become a responsive, purposeful 
human being—about Christine’s age, for 


instance, our own three-year-old—what im- 
mense joy there is in being loved in that 
trustful, eager way in which children give 
themselves to their parents! 

Yes, the hymn is right about this. The 
child has no wealth and little learning. 


He cannot pay back in coin or in intellectual 
equality. He can only return his heart. 
le can only give himself. But, we mustn't 
use the word “only” in this connection. 
It is unfair. It is inadequate. 


I thought of a friend who had lost his 
little girl in a road accident. Did anyone 
dare to say, “She was only a child,” as if 
that scarcely mattered? Would the parents 
consider what she could give, apart from her 
love, if she could be returned to them? 
Their aching hearts tell them daily that it is 
her love alone which could fill the awful 
void her passing has created. 

Last summer, when my mother came to 
spend a holiday with us, she watched my 
wife and little daughter “cutting capers” 
across the lawn. But she did not see what 
I saw, or hear what I heard. Her eyes and 
ears transformed the scene, carrying her 
back across the years. As I watched her, 
I knew that she was more than half in the 
past, and it did not surprise me when she 
said, “You know, this the best time of your 
lives.” There was no mention of the 
struggles, the disappointments, the failures. 
The cycle of the years having carried her 
beyond that point where she had achieved 
the ambition of bringing up her own chil- 
dren and of “giving them their chance,” 
she knew that it was the day-to-day effort 
of achieving this task, rather than its end, 
which had brought her the greatest joy. 

The hymn was drawing to its close. 

And better are these treasures 
To offer to our Ring, 

Than richest gifts without them: 
Yet these a child may bring. 


If the giving of their hearts, and themselves, 
was what God desired most, I pondered, how 
can we earthly parents expect to gain more? 

With the organist playing a quiet voluntary 
upon the theme of the children’s hymn, they filed 
out to continue their worship in their own 
“Children’s Church.” When they had gone, 
the minister rose to read the morning Lesson. 
It seemed to be highly appropriate to my own 
thinking, at least, that the words of the Lesson 
should end with that wise saying of Jesus, "Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven." 


the REAL tn 


by Violet Burman 


"A baby is a beautiful 
thing,— 


‘a small child a constant 
delight,— 


oO 


A ER 
"but the REAL TEST of 9 55 
parenthood— iv S f 


OOO 


‘is when he reaches the 
awkward age! 


a — 


T is sometimes with Startling suddenness that 

I parents become aware that their children have 
reached the awkward age, have slippe 

their teens, and i treat- 
ment, careful handling, and much more attention, 

It may be a series of questions they fire, or 
verse irrational behaviour, 
child becomes a trial at times durin 
He is not so malleable, does not accept requests 
meekly any more, but demands to know Why? 

He is becoming conscious th 


3 x nat there are a lot 
of things about which 


e is ignorant and that 
en he pesters you with 
childish Curiosity you 
often, it must be ad- 
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child and becoming an adult, can be a pei 
agonising time for a sensitive youth, unless: t d 
is someone to care, understand and point the var: 
Impressions made at this time, when poma 
changes are taking place, when R ic bm 
can appear to be a b wildering Jugis Ss 
knowledge of important factors of lature: iie 
dangerously slight, can indeed prove the m 
or the marring of a character. «ding: 
We arc familiar with the typical teenage oo 
boy, always hungry, gangly or fat, often b ord 
and given to blushing. "He's at that E back 
age,” the parent excuses. How many thini 
to what that awkward age meant to them? Nai 
If they were extremely luck they had a is t 
who knew when to leave a chap alone Eis 
tease about girls, who made you feel a T 
when you needed the confidence most, tha The 
could be treated a little differently from 
younger members of the family. . s entiuda 
! Luckier still were those whose father's Ata for 
became one of ‘we men’, who relied on you 
some things. 2with the 
Ifa sieving youth is instilled gently ph 
fecling that it is good to grow up, but the andis 
the adult life comes responsibility for But 
conduct, he will be learning the right way here 
don’t make the growing-up too sudden. b 
will be times when your son or Mn RUNE 
slip back suddenly to a childish habit 9r atürals 
This should be treated as being perfe "ly ee your 
as indeed it In this half-and-half p a 
child will vacillate continually. It red ni to 
great deal of patience and under. ee arth it 
handle him properly. But the effort ^ mir 
For arc you not shaping the adult of in jt side: 
This phase is not without its unple: eH arc 
which must be faced firmly. Teenager iing 
often peculiar and spiteful. Bad habits, checked? 
from insufficient knowledge, have to bet against 
the tongue becomes a weapon to be A there 95 
parents who are felt to be too harsh, a concen 
a marked dislike, from time to time, 0 
trated activity. 
Often studies suffer, 


+ rowing 
partly because ol grow ith 
too fast and the draining of energy to por when 
this. Unfortunately, this comes at 2 "feeding HB 
studies are most important. So wise £c 
necessary, and adequate sleep. 
There is also 
to be dealt with, It usually takes the 
deep affection for a school friend or a 
teacher. It takes a lot of patience 
endlessly to the virtues of this person, a 
largely imaginary. But you should er 
or ridicule such an affection. It is the tside 1 
groping towards loving someone, Viens : 
family circle, and if it is repressed for ity 
it may well affect the emotional stability " 
child in later life, ster ^. 
‘here is no better way for the mee year 
his teens to come through these dange e the 


to lis i 
which im 
r la 


7 j hav 
with the right lessons learnt, Wan. sti at 
backing of a serene home. He i5 o me. 


á if 
knowledge of all kinds and is boum. jintance 
some horrid types among his acq a6) 


ge 25 
Please turn (n pas 
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N° DAYS, when the high ‘cost. of living 


is everybody's worry, and when schools - 


are overcrowded and at the same time 
short of teachers, most parents find the question 
of how to achieve a good standard of education 
for their children a considerable problem, 
Every conscientious parent wants to give his 
child the best possible start in life, the best 
possible training and equipment. Those who 
themselves were educated at private or public 
schools may not be able to afford a similar type 
of education for their children, and they may 
wonder if State schools will provide anything 
like the high standard of teaching which they 
would like. 

It may be as well to describe the changes 
which have taken place since the Butler Educa- 
tion Act became law. To many parents, the 
Act scemed to make no difference at all. As one 
mother said to me, “All they’ve done is to take 
down the name ‘Elementary’ and put up ‘Second- 
ary’ instead. It’s still the same school." 

This is not altogether true; there is a difference, 
But the modern system is not easy to discover in 
the verbiage of the published Education Act, 
It may help some parents if I give an outline of 
the educational system as it exists to-day. 

There are two principal types of school educa- 
tion in this country: State and private (or inde- 
pendent) education. Under the State System 
a child enters a primary school at the age of five, 
and at cleven takes an examination which 
determines his future educational career. He 
may be given a free place or an assisted place— 
the amount of help depending on the parents? 
income—at an independent school, including 


the great public schools; or he may go to one of 


three types of State secondary school. 

The first of these, the Grammar School, takes 
the cream of the primary pupils, and gives them 
depth of education which may very well qualify 
them for the higher learning of a University. 


SCHOOL FOR AN 


The second, the Modern School, tries to gm 
à wider general education to thosc who. have zl 
the desire or the ability to go to a Unive s pi 
and this type of school takes the majority 
primary pupils. : . i 

A small number go to the Technical Sakona 
which is in a class by itself, for the mien: 
here is on the child whose brains are in IS 
hands, whercas the empha of the other tw 
types of school is on "book-learning. phe E 
incidentally, still a tradition which dies pas 
hard, that "book-learning" is in some, boo 
superior to education in the use of one’s T rs 
and technical skill, and this tradition is ur 
tunately reflected in the State system. 


A pupil may have a second chance to dun 
‘best’ type of State education by taking a - those 
examination at 123, a provision made for 
who develop later than the average. 

The percentage of candidates which EA my 
taken by the Grammar Schools is low =n, to 
own district, about 15 per cent (1t 1s hor dag» 
raise this to 25 per cent in a few years rinees 
How are they to be selected? Good pet 
arc not necessarily the best scholars ad the 
teacher knows. Even if a Headmaster ls 
time to enquire into a pupil’ record of eaters y 
games or hobbies, he would find it eats candi- 
difficult to assess the value of individua caret! 
dates. In any 4 Verge age 
of any child be irrevocably determined at chool; 
of eleven or twelve? I teach at a public Singly 
where boys sometimes blossom out i een lefi 
at an age when they would normally bá 
a Modern School. 


e slow but 


There is the unfairness, too, to th ne boy 
promising worker. Take the case of 2 to be 4 
know, always top of his form, who wants ount 


is acc! 
a slow worker and, on this à rents 


doctor. H 
alone, has failed his County exams. P Pade 
cannot afford to send him to an indep ; 
school and the boy may be condemned t9 ? ise 
of frustration. That the system is un a york 
late developer and the good but SO n from 
cannot be doubted, and that is the pro 
the pupil's point of view. " 
Most parents who can afford to rt a 
probably choose to send their diii hen’ 
independent school. But if not, "^ press 
Occasionally it is suggested in He c sh 
and in political speeches that the Sta Whethe! 
take over all independent :hools. ic 
thasa oi O a wzs omen 


will 


AND PETER 


by Hugh Christie 


education existing together in the country, both 
State-controlled, is one thing: whether she 
b could afford it is quite another. The 
taken 3 on ee il all independent schools were 
Parents el by the State would be insupportable. 
sekös EN; send their children to independent 

s are in fact saving the State educational 


ES from financial and administrative break- 
wn. 


M svory family the problem is an individual 
ilL a has tọ be met and decided with indi- 
School conditions. For instance, the Primary 
in tos n one neighbourhood may be admirable, 
isses her not so good. I know of onc at which 
une ers gespat ol doing any teaching; all their 
‘6 eee Y arin arc spent simply in trying 
ennui the children in the classroom” during 
of mi dum On the other hand, some friends 
om w wa took. their cight-ycar-old son away 
Aer ne local expensive nurscry-school because 
ness ould not aflord the fees, and sent him to a 
A tha Primary, have been morc than satisfied. 
the po hn classes are inevitably large, but 
dies a have evolved a group system. whereby 
ie E as teams ( Red, “Blue and “Green ) 
achieved m very like individual : teaching | 35 
a a and a cheerful spirit of competition 
essons utes to the children's enjoyment of their 
wall at M. he child who didn't do particularly 
liking ¢ his nursery-school is really learning, anc 
g it. 
ü = problem has been met in another way by 
with Ie, of Lancashire parents who, dissatisfied 
pe ema E facilities, recently founded their own 
com es They rented a schoolroom, forming à 
sushi f ny in which they brought shares, borrowing 
ina as were needed further, and pledging 
num aro, to keep numbers below a fixed maxi- 
5 Eder pupils to a class. Perhaps a solution 
Sires CERERI problems might be found by 
cati ‘ompanies being formed wherever edu- 
onal facilities seem inadequate. 


is Whatever the type of school to which the child 
Rascal would stress the very great value o 
out of. help and encouragement 1n learning 
child sl school hours. I don't mean that. the 
bore jud be driven to labour at things which 
and Am, nor that the thought of examinations 

Scholarships should hang miserably over his 


But if his parents encourage him to use 
the local free Juvenile Library (most Public 
Libraries have a children's branch), to read a 
paper such as the Children’s: Newspaper and learn 
something of what is happening in the world, 


head. 


to visit museums and exhibitions and go exploring: 
and in other ways to discover for himself, his 
schooldays will mean more to him than just so 
many classroom-hours. He will be helped to 


grow in his enjoyment of the whole of living. 


FEAR 


“T VE heard such dreadful things about 
I childbirth, and I am such a coward 

about painful things. I know I ought 
not to be, because I am a Christian and I do 
trust God.” 

This cri de coeur came from 
who consulted the writer of 
The doctor’s reply can be 
follows: 


(1) People like to exaggerate; don’t listen 
to all the gruesome tales you hear. 

(2) Things are made much easier for 
mothers nowadays, and if you have a really 
difficult time we can always give you a 
deeper anaesthetic and bring the baby with 
instruments, 

(3) Trust in God. 

Sound sense, I thought, to tell the girl not 
to listen to ‘ Some women 


em to derive 
a morbid pleasure from discussing with a 
pregnant girl the pains and dangers of child- 
birth. Shall I ever forget the neighbour (a 
grandmother) to whom I misguidedly con. 
fided that my coming baby was an "engaged 
breech” (in' other words, the infant had 
decided to enter the world wrong way up 
and though the doctors had tried on various 
occasions to “turn her”, she wouldn’t budge). 
“Oh, my dear,” cried the neighbour, “yoy 
poor, poor thing! You know, my Ursula 
was a breech, and | nearly died, and 
wasn’t able to have any more children 
afterwards." (This Was just a week before my 
baby was due!) Then there was the woman 
who kindly helped m 
slipped and fallen ona wi 
ear, I certainly ho 
right,” she said) “J ] 


a young woman 
A Doctor's Diary. 
summarised as 


à had a fall just like that 
before my little boy arrived, ‘and he was 
born with a hole i 


So cheering an 

Then there ar 
(usually, 
the of 
became unbearab] 


iptions in novels 
d, by male novelists) of 
childbirth, (*The pain 
€; the nurses tied a towe] 


EE 
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in 


by Margaret 


ee ee 
to the bedrail and told her to hald ita wae 
the pains came she clung to dt all ibeaties 
and bit it in her agony.") 1 think = x ne the 
should stamp the following notice suitable 
fly-leaves of certain novels — rst 
Reading for Expectant Movers . irl who is 
Above all, what frightens the gir E rol 
expecting her first baby is her og born. 
what really happens when a baby eie v 
She hears gruesome stories. of eres »tions 
experiences, she reads terrifying pa usos but 
in books; from all this she forms a A ike o 
none the less alarming mental n the 
what she will have to go through. : ‘ch she 
time comes, things happen of w pom 
was never warned; some namin p "for 
part of the process of birth (Sut X waters 
instance, the breaking of the bag " -losed) 
in which till now the baby has been ene was 
terrifies her because she didn’t geet red, 
going to happen—there is no pum ‘Id her it 
but she didn’t expect it, nobody Tua has 
would happen. She thinks some s to me 
sone wrong, and panics. It s ae to finc 
that even the busiest G.P. should try quietly 
time to explain to a nervy a child- 
and without fuss, what happens "happens 
birth. The girl who knows see lace 4 
when a baby is born, what is taking. Ped te. 
cach different stage, is better pe ah and 
meet each eventuality with pem anc 
control, to help the midwife, her ba 
herself. lise t 
How many young mothers Ra for the 
birth is a difficult business not eh scr: 
mother but for the baby? Poor m 
pushed and squeezed by each s into 
contraction until it finally emerges she 
world! The girl who realises that 9 by he 
help her baby and lessen its Himei will be 
own controlled and relaxed attitude ne 
able to think first of her child's 
before she considers her own. , Trust Í 
It is not enough, I think, to say doctor 1” 
God.” The girl who consulted the | am 4 
Homes and Parents says herself, r doesn’t 
Christian and I do trust God.” She 


hat 


can 


eds: 


in 


Childbirth 


Hillingstone 


need, therefore, to be told to trust. Him; 
her need is to be reminded of the homely 
saying that “the Lord helps those who help 
themselves." For a woman can do a very 
great deal to help herself in childbirth by 
her mental approach to it, by the courage 
and determination she shows. “In quietness 
and confidence shall be your strength.” 

Of recent years a great deal has been writ- 
ten and spoken about the theory of "relax- 
ation." The best known exponent of the 
need for teaching women to relax during 
labour is the gynaccologist Dr. Grantly Dick 
Read. During his experience of work as a 
young house-surgeon at a big London 
hospital Dr. Dick Read became convinced 
that most of the pain suffered by women 
during childbirth could be avoided if the 
Patient could be taught to approach the 
natural, God-given function of child-bearing 
às any natural physical experience should 
be approached, even one so tremendous as 
this —calmly and without fear. Fear, Dr. 

cad says, is the cause of much of the pain 
Women fecl in labour; a woman feels the 
beginning of a contraction and in her fear 
she stiffens and tenses her whole body, so 
closing the gates” and increasing her own 
pain and discomfort. If, instead, she can 
relax, go limp all over, the pain is greatly 
essened. In his book Revelation of Childbirth, 
Dr. Read gives details of exercises which can 
be practised throughout pregnancy so that 
when the time of the confinement comes, 
the mother is able to relax, and make 
things easier for herself and for her baby. 
Dr. Read agrees that there are some very 
highly-strung women who find relaxation 


very difficult, but such women are not 
the norm; most women can relax with 
practice, 


I know two women among my own friends 
who have followed Dr. Read's advice and 
found childbirth completely painless as a 
result, Both had had previous experiences 
of difficult and long labour. From my own 
experience, after having had three babies, 
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I can honestly say that while I did find all 
my confinements far from painless, I found 
on the second and third occasions that re- 
laxing helped very considerably. 

It is true that “things are made much 
easier nowadays,” and the mother-to-be who 
feels (while determined to “relax” and to 
“help herself") that she'd like a little help 
from the doctors too, can rest assured that 
such help will be given.  Gas-and-air, 
Trilene, injections—all these helps are avail- 
able according to the circumstances, and few 
women are denied such assistance if they 
need it. But I do feel that it is wrong to tell 
a girl that if she has "a really difficult time" 
the doctor can always give her a deeper 
anaesthetic and “bring the baby with 
instruments." The girl who goes into labour 
with such an idea at the back of her mind 
can't help thinking, “If I make enough fuss 
they're bound to put me to sleep and then I 
shan't know anything about it, and it'll all 
be easy." My first baby was born under 


just such circumstances—I hate to admit it, 


but the admission may help somebody. I 
didn’t see her for three whole days of her 
life. When I did see, for the first time, 
that tiny face of my firstborn, it was so 
scratched and bruised by the forceps that 
I made up my mind I wouldn’t be such 
a coward “next time.” I was conscious 
throughout when my next two babies were 
born, and both arrived without a mark on 
them. 

And surely, surely, a girl in labour should 
be reminded that if she is given a deep 
anaesthetic and her baby “brought with 
instruments” she will never know that 
infinitely, indescribably precious experience 
—of hearing her baby’s first cry, of holding 
in her arms and seeing at last that beloved 
little creature, just five minutes old! 


“Feeding the - 
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by Mildred Gordon, B.Sc. 
SALADS 


HERE are few dishes more attractive 
T than salads. Their natural fresh col- 
ouring can be tempting on a hot 
summer day, and not only do they look 
cool, but with little or no cooking they are 
also cool to prepare. 

Whenever possible salads should be pre. 
pared and eaten while the plants are fresh, 
Those who have Sardens can pick fresh 
materials immediately before preparing the 
meal. If buying, choose fresh crisp lettuces, 
endive or chicory, and use the same day, 
Where this is not possible, wash and shake 
the lettuce leaves (this can be done in a tea 
towel swung out in the garden) and then put 
in a saucepan with the lid on and leave in 
a cool place. Kept like this, lettuce retains 
its colour and crispness, and is immediately. 
ready for serving 

Tomatoes sometimes need s 
them quickly in boiling 
lightly in a gas flame, 
and peel. 

The French would serve these sliced and 
dressed, and not mixed with other things, 

FRENCH DRESSING: 

1 dessertspoon Vinegar, 
I dessertspoon olive oi], 
I saltspoon sugar, mustard, salt, 
Pinch of pepper. 
Beat together 
before serving. 

Now is the time for 
tears. Eat 
or bread. 


kinning. Dip 
Water Or turn 
Dip in cold water 


and pour over salad shortly 


slimming without 
plenty of salads without potatoes 
Mayonnaise Should not b 
neh dressing can be 
paraffin replaces the olive oil a 
is omitted. 
Protein should 
eggs or cheese, 


Mzar.—When the 
cold, boi] instead 


be added—meat, 


Meat is to be 


ar M eaten 
of roasting it, 


Less is lost 


TW 


"D neat 
and the meat is not so dry. preise 
of the luncheon variety is a. usefu d either 
to have in the store cupboard, vr 
sliced or diced goes very well with sa a ice 

Fiso.—Boned and rolled herrings or utes if 
white fish can be boiled for 1 Moute 
equal parts of vinegar and -— vinegar 
with onions and Pru. and prevents 
gives a good flavour with salad at 
the fish breaking up. i and then 

Eccs.—Boil for 10-15 minutes This pre 
plunge straight into cold ate. 
vents the green ring round the yolk. 


; oF 
separately 
CuEEsE.—Serve grated separately 
sprinkled over the salad. 
Anchovy Eco SALAD. individual onc 
Line one large dish, or indiv sliced 197 
with lettuce leaves. rq on 
matoes and sliced beetroot all 1 olks and 
Cut eggs in half. ar inet anchovy 
mash with some margarine at the white 
essence. Pipe or pile this into 
and arrange on centre of salad. 
Fish SALAD. Arrange 


Line a dish with lettuce ipe carrot 
on it groups of peas alternating W ber. 


a cum 

Add a ring of overlapping slices of 4 decorate 
Pile the flaked fish in the centre an 
with mayonnaise and parsley. 

STUFFED TOMATOES. :4 off. Scook 

Wash tomatoes and slice a lid of ke 
Out pulp and mix with imi ince 
meat (veal and pork is good); hees® 
chicken, flaked fish, or eee pile UF 
Season. Put back into cases an on 


lace 
high. Arrange lid on top, and P 


lettuce leaves, " a 

Remember that salad ingredients © 
welcome at picnics and can be pa 
one of the new food containers 
bags. 


MY 
PARENTS 


a 


special series 


of 


anonymous articles 


WONDER how many people blame 

their faults and failures on to their 

parents. I have often done this, only to 
be told that it is cowardly. Surely, however, 
it is a question of fact rather than a moral 
One? It seems to me that parents to-day are 
a totally different species from the parents 
ofmy day. Whether this is due to the number 
of helpful books and magazine articles that 
are now written on the care and upbringing 
of children I do not know, but to-day it 
Seems to be “parents should be seen and used 
when necessary, but not heard too much,” 
though so far as my own childhood was con- 
cerned I was always made to feel the most 
humble of people by my mother. In her view 
she was a good mother. She made my dresses 
(accompanied by a slap or shake if I fidgetted 
ata fitting), and gave my brother 
ovely presents at birthdays and Christmas 
time. We were always taken away for 
summer holidays and were allowed to bring 
rends home. But that essential to childhood 
=the knowledge that one was loved and was 
"portant in the parent's eyes, was utterly 
lacking. Never once from my earliest 
memories can I recall being kissed except at 
bedtime. My mother would play an oc- 
Casional game of ball with me in the park, 
but more often I was left to the untender 
mercies of my older brother, who looked on 
me as a nuisance. 

Another form of unkindness I suffered from 
Was the humiliation of being forced to wear 
garments that had either not turned out as 
intended or had to be altered unattractively 
so that they could continue to be worn. 


and myself 
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The memory of one of these atrocities still 
causes me to shudder even to-day. This was 
a green silk knitted dress which stretched 
and stretched as I wore it, and instead of 
hanging about two inches above my knees, 
dangled an inch below. On Sundays, I was 
forced to parade in this, with the family, 
along the Terrace at Richmond, feeling that 
all eyes were on me. As a result I now con- 
sult my own children as to their likes and 
dislikes in dress and would never make them 
wear anything to which they had taken an 
objection. 

My father was always kind and jolly, but 
not often with us. I never realised how sadly 
lacking our mother was in the things that 
really matter in bringing up a child. My 
mother to-day cannot understand why my 
brother rarely visits her and why I love my 
father and yet do not seem to love her so 
much as I should. She says it was only 
because of her insistence that we were sent 
to good schools and had presents and holi- 
days, as my father never bothered his head 
about such things, and she cannot realise 
that it is love and only love that a young 
child really needs. 


During the past few years I have come to 
realise that we were deprived of another 
essential to a happy life; namely, any religious 
training except that received at school. 
My mother had been sent to church twice 
each Sunday when a child and had not 
enjoyed it. She had decided that if there 
were a God none of the terrible things that 
go on in the world would be allowed to 
happen. She told me I could go to church 
if I wished, and I tried it once or twice, but 
naturally did not understand the first thing 
about it, going on my own as I did. I 
always liked the sermon but never knew the 
hymns, and decided that a morning spent out 
of doors was much to be preferred. Now 
that I have come to realise all that I have 
missed and to imagine how different my life 
would have been had I had a religious home 
and parents who believed in God and tried 
to follow the teachings of the Christian faith, 
I feel more sad than ever about my mother. 
The only good that has come from my 
childhood is my resolve that although I 
cannot make my children's clothes, as my 
mother did mine, they shall never want for 
love and a Christian upbringing. 


E | —————————————— 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE 


HITTING BACK 


Dear Eprror, : 
Whilst I normally 
magazine Homes and Parents, I was 


Surely you 
received. some letters saying it was wrong, from which 


you could have printed extracts? 


quietly (and 
never ran away), and I shall never forget the thrill I 


got when one special bully, who had followed me in 
both my prep. and Public school, one day towards the 
end of our school-days interfered on my behalf when 


about to bully me! The erstwhile 
bully had turned Protector... and how thrilled I was 


Perhaps his soul! I 
urning the other cheek did not lead 


to unsatisfactory Some years 


later I had 


evil for evil, but 
the Christian Way of “ 
what hard 
science! 


And 
other's con. 


of course, not teaching fo; 
Christians, but He 


help and advise 

of their children, 
Yours sincerely, 

ENNIs W, H, Fox, Esher, 


of Miss 


EXPECTANT 
BROTHER 
Dear Eprror, 


g " ceived 
I have meant to write ever SURE Be ere coit 
our March copy of Homes and Parents. D "or our big 
interested to read "Expectant ip i ‘ister, an 
son, aged four, had just welcomed a lit for the great 
we had done our best to prepare him to be living 
event. We considered it a great privilege to have my 
in such a house that I could stay at lime ro ran into 
baby, and it was wonderful when ane Ile to be able 
our bedroom for the usual morning cuddl he watched 
to tell him his sister had come. ExErydey and down 
her bathed, and ran so many errands e cut cards 
stairs to help, and he and his Daddy ee how many 
like the one I enclose.* We little peg rom that there 
people would so kindly reply to Andrey Iressed to him 
were a number of letters and parcels ac xm of them 
in the following wecks, even though EE or woolly 
contained just a trifle for him and a wets of ally sort, 
for his little sister, We have had no regrets 


itude 
H titui 
i ing with gra 
and our hearts have been brimming wi k for us 


THE REAL TES T (Continued from bage 228) 


This is somethin 
are moral le: 
him here, 
Remember that even now 
great copyist he has been all his life, an, 
what raw edges living y i 
single influence on him i 


ig he must not 


be sheltered from, 
SsOns to he ] 


There 
€arnt and you can only 


guide 


the. child remains the 


nt member of the famil 
Juvenile courts 


blustering teenagers 
it, who confess to broki 


man flotsam left 


1 or homes lost thei 

t ir 
fra meaning, T €y are and wil] become an increasin 
headache to the nation, some because t 


hey never had 


EE 
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: * * dertoo: " 
and joy for the wonderful way God Rere in our TN 
when He gave us our little Lydia neve the gift Is 
home. Why do so many choose to ‘ferin of hospita” 
a baby with all the sickness and suffering ga 
unless there is some real need; in all your work € 
We wish you every blessing in all y 
nected with Homes and Parents. » 
Yours, Dagenha! 
Mary Powwtrr, Wat 
*The card rcads: Y “Pantie 
. " z a FAR 
My little (sister) came on (15th jJ ret) 
We call (her Lydia Bruit 
"Thank vou, God, for every ee us at: 
g Come and see e 
Love St. Mary's V IC Real : 
from Valence Wooc 
Andrew Dagenham. 
at 
ed 
been abandon’ ost 
a chance, most because they have be yd training stant 
a time when they need moral help ar 


A baby is a beautiful thing, a small a 
delight, but the real test of Pan aw! 
handling of a child when he reaches t i der 
For this child is not just somcone Wm 
you; he is à being growing under Tre him t° 
guidance, He is your stake in the futu to bring ake 

It has taken you many anxious yea ihe futures s 
this point. He may disappoint you in But at b pi 
all your hard work appear in vain. new Wor” 
when he is opening like a bud to m in his life: 
Parents are the most important peop n to une nor 

sn’t it worth the extra effort and pair he right meats: 
him, to leave him free yet set firmly on tii cult “be? 
foundations? They are not only dd t 

CY are yours, too, And having bee 


kwarc t 
yende 
hands 


hrough ough 


er him 
inet yourself you should be able to stc 
the awkward age into manhood. 
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I READINGS LHL BIBLE 


by Enid G. Moxham 


WILL THERE BE ANOTHER WAR? 


T has been pointed out before that there are 

at least three ways in which we may read the 

" Prophetical writings in the Old Testament. 
W € may read them in the light of contemporary 
history; as prophecies yet to be fulfilled in the 
Sreat purposes of God for this world, and in- 
cluding the Advent of Christ in power to reign in 
righteousness (as in Jer. 23. 5 and 6; Ezekiel 37. 
24-28; Zech, 14, and many others) ; or we may rcad 
devotionally and discover some of the ways of 
God with His people and the principles upon 
Which He works in every age. I suggest Jeremiah 
has quite a lot for us in 1953. 

You must often have heard people say: “I 
hardly like to read the papers or look ahead these 
days. What do you think will happen? Will 
there be another world war?" You know the 
Sort of thing. Those are the times when I like 
to remember Jeremiah’s message about the over- 
ruling sovereignty of God—that His hand is still 
9n the controls. Jeremiah must often have rested 
back on what God told him at the very beginning 
of his ministry (Jer. 1. 11-16). Trouble was 
coming from the North. No doubt the high-ups 
ol Babylon felt their plans were going well, and 
decided, on the way to Egypt, to mop up Palestine 
also, But that is not the whole, nor the true 
Picture, “I shall call . . . and they shall come," 
God said. Let men scheme as they will, the whole 
Sweep of world afairs is always subject to thc 
Permissive will of God. The Christian may rest 
on the majestic word— "They shall come when I 
Shall call." The same thought is in chapter 
23. 23 and 24, and 32. 17, 18. Never forget the 
over-ruling sovereignty of God. 

Jeremiah may be "the prophet of the broken 
heart," but he has many a message of hope. 
God loves new beginnings and looks forward 
to blessing where in the past there has been 
failure. “There is no hope," the people said 
(n8. 12). But over against their hopelessness 


God sets the possibility of an entirely new be- 
ginning. Read again the scene in the potter's 
house (18. 1-6), and ask yourself, "What may not 
yielding clay become in the hands of an omni- 
potent potter? What may not God do with the 
life or the home which is put unreservedly into 
those Hands?" Look for the promises of hope 
that so often run alongside the warnings. 

Another thing Jeremiah fearlessly presses home 
is this—that religion is no substitute for love for 
God and obedience to Him. Listen to this to a 
religious people—"My people have forgotten 
Me, days without number" (2. 32); and read the 
message spoken at the entrance to God's house 
in 7. 2-4. All too often this state of things is due 
to the fact that the spiritual Shepherds are giving 
stubble instead of the wheat that nourishes; 
the painted fire of a man-made philosophy 
instead of the purging fire of God's word; soft 
words instead of the hammer which breaks in 
upon our religious respectability and com- 
placency (23. 23-32).. Notice the divine antagon- 
ism—"I am against” (30 and 32). 

There is a fearless message against idolatry 
(10. 1-13). Our gods may have changed their 
names, but they make us none the less idolators— 
the gods of success, of pleasure, of lust, of self. 
These may be winning more devotees than the 
old worship of the Sun and the Moon (7. 16-19). 
Dr. Scroggie suggests there are three kinds of 
people—Pagans, Christians, and people who try 
to be both. It gives one something to think about. 

But there are as well, many and lovely messages 
for times of adversity scattered throughout the 
book, and heartening words as to a bright future 
on ahead (chapters 30. 31-33). Why?—"For I 
know the thoughts that I think toward you," 
saith the Lord, "thoughts of peace, and not of 
evil" (29. 11). "Yea, I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love; therefore with loving-kindness 
have I drawn thee" (31. 3). 


AMBITIONS FOR OUR CHILDREN 


I fancy if we mothers got together one evening 
and began sharing some of our thoughts about these 
chapters, our husbands would be hard put to 4 
to get us to bed! Were there ever two such 
Mothers and two such babies as Elizabeth and 
Mary, John and the Holy Child, Jesus? The 
more we read their stories the more we find in 
them for the sanctifying and uplifting and en- 
couragement of all our Motherhood. 


The writer of the third Gospel, to whom, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, Mary so un- 
burdened her heart in later years, was Luke, 
Paul's "beloved physician" (Col. 4. 14 and 2 
"Tim. 4. 11), the first medical missionary, and the 
only Gentile contributor to Holy Scripture. With 
the care of a scientist and the skill of an artist, 
Luke collects and classifies the details for the 
life-story of The Perfect Man, the Man Who has 
won his heart, and this matchless record which 
we call the third Gospel is the result (1. 1-4), 
Notice—these things have been verified. Cer- 
tainty is the hall-mark of Scripture. 

Now (or we shall run on too long), shall we 
look only at the two Temple visits in 2. 21-52? 


"The most significant feature in the history of 


pair of turtle doves or two young deco die: 
ransom of her firstborn, Unrecogniscd. eis 
comed, save by two humble. believing Al 
the Lord had come. Surely core 5 aud it 
That little we ds char tic ol aait 
ushered in. From that day forward, n mak 
of another lovely prophecy, the Lord wan V 
His dwelling in the hearts of those who S I nbl 
"With him also that is of a Cont aae scala 
spirit" (Isaiah 57. 15), and within seve Herod's 
not one stone stood upon another mn have we 
masterpiece (Luke 21. 5 and 6). How he 

med the King? 

Twelve silent. ye . and our ze 
temple again. It is the one recordi 
His childhood, and as such, deeply Sn 
believe that “tarrying behind n a 
(v. 43). A strong boy of twelve docs n bi 
or strayed” in a city with which A 
probability familiar. It is a WHO 
when a healthy, growing lad turns Ws nd wants 
the House of God and the Word of Goc a Though 
to know more of the things of the Spirit. nfolding 
we cannot understand the perfect u zi 


" UG over al 
humanity of Him Who was "God Mary had 


Lord visits the 
] event 0} 
ificant. © 
deliberate 
t "lost 
in a 
ul thing 
turally (e 


yet we may reverently suppose that ring desire ! 

an epoch is the manner it has of welcoming a sought to awaken in her children a Tox prought 
Great Man,” says Carlyle. “The Lord whom ye for the things of God. Jesus had ent Eod ol 
seck shall suddenly come to His Temple," Malachi up to love the Word of God and the vations tO 
had promised four hundred years before our story God, and He expected His deepest que 
commences (Mal. 3. 1). What a Temple! And be See d there. re great 
what a welcome! Our children will not suddenly beer E 

Herod's temple was one of the wonders of the Christians. “Careful preparation Is : + prayer” 
ancient world. “The seanty dimensions of the noble performance.” How careful Mic words 
temple built by Zerubbabel will not suffice him, ful) ought ours to be! ‘The first recorc not 
His must be twice the si [ 


+++ All that is most 


of the Lord Jesus are here (v. 40 
št massive in w cight, 


N H H m er 
precious in material, m ly Fath 


ono 
m "Know Yo And | 


P r that I must be in the things of | sacrifice, a 
most resplendent in appearance, is gathered by His thirty-three years of service anc compulsion í 
this masterful man, and steadily and surely the ly He obeyed that Divine € And r 
temple r (Wilfred Hannam). It was magni- rded words are in Acts Mon for m. 
ficent—it eastern front covered with plates of in have no higher ambi! hes follow 
gold, which threw back the rays of the rising sun, s than that by His powe! jan d. thes 
And the Lord of the temple came in the arms ofa on "in the things of their Father —¢% j 
peasant woman who broug E 


ht in her poverty a 


"ihe carth. 
lead to the uttermost parts of the uM. 


SCRIPTURE UNION READINGS FOR JULY* 
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* Helpful notes on daily rea 


di iai ; 
NOTES; Jor teen-agers, DAILY BRIAR CUE @ follows: For children, 8- 


ou 

: EAD; "NOTES 
monthly, and the Editor of HOMES AND PARENTS DL) NOT Eri eiusd i 
gi y v T 


ERE oo. 


THAT HYMN BOOK 
YOU USE... 


DOES IT INCLUDE? 


*“And can it bed” T" 

eo en it be?" (ro Sagina) 

— ec and to Thy Christ, O God" 

sap y, Song is love unknown” 

aise to the Lord, the Almighty" 
praise ye the Lord” (to Laudate 

TM omrnun) 

ee Bae the Name high over all” 
me, let us sing of a wonderful 

T love 
am waiting for the dawning” (to 

here’s a Light upon the Moun- 

tains) 


And the growingly 
popular tunes 


ty 
* prom Strength to Strength 

+ Penlan * Crimond 
+ »!Mpsfield * Ladywell 


€pton (for “Dear Lord and 


Father”) : 


All these 

E s and 35 others are in the 

can Mà ement to Golden Bells ”,* which 

dard si. inserted easily into most stan- 
Size hymn books. 


Ww 
Words only (size 54 in. by 4 in) 
Words 2d. each 
5 and Music (size 8| in. by 51 in.) 
1s. 0d. each 
i Postage extra 
Bring 
E your hymn books up-to-date at 
lon of replacement costs. 


ue Hymn Book complete (738 
usic words only, Is. 9d. per copy. 
and words, 10s. Od. per copy. 


Speci 

ial 

your S cov 
Usual 
Charge 


eh As bearing the name of 
title f can be substituted for the 
or a reasonable additional 


CS.S. 


3 WIGMORE ST., W.1 


Scotla, 

nd: 2 
New Zeala 
Price: 9d, a 


CLOVERLEY HALL 


Near WHITCHURCH, SHROPSHIRE 


Boys’ Boarding School, offering a 

general education from 8 to 17, 

and taking a special interest in 

boys who fail to reach examination 
standard. 


Provision also made for examin- 
ation candidates. 


Christian atmosphere: Crusader 
Class: sound Bible teaching. 


Prospectus available. 


Headmaster: 
The Rev. H. N. DUNCAN 


KINGSMEAD 
SCHOOL 


HOYLAKE 


Recognised by the Ministry of Educotion 


A Christian Preparatory School of 200 
boys on a bracing part of the Cheshire 
coast. Staff includes 7 Honours Graduates 


of Oxford, Cambridge and London Uni- 


versities. Regular Scholarship successes to 


Public Schools. 


Prospectus from the Headmasters: 
A. Gordon Watts, B.A., Diploma o! 
Physical Education 
David E. Watts, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. 
(Members of I.A.P.S.) 


PUBLISHED BY THE CHILDREN'S SPECIAL SE 


Bo 2 Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2. 
ms 2 Boulcort Street, Wellington, C.1. 
y. 

his i 
Printed eee may be obtained through any newsagent. 
cotland by Pickering & Inglis Ltd., Glasgow. 


ST. AUBYN'S SCHOOL 


TIVERTON - - - DEVON 
Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
PREPARATORY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Boarders received from 6 years upwards. 


EVANGELICAL PRINCIPLES upheld by every 
member of the Staff, most of whom are Graduates. 


22 acres of playing fields and kitchen gardens. 


p. HARMAR-SMITH, F.R.G.S. 


Headmaster: 
(Member of I.A.P.S.) 


CRAIGMOUNT SCHOOL 
MINTO HOUSE, Near Hawick 
Inspected by the Scottish Education Department 
A thorough general education is offered 
in preparation for entrance to Universities 
and Colleges. Girls may take either the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate or the General 
Certificate of Education. 
Principal: MISS M. R. LAIRD, B.Sc.(Hons.) 


A GUEST HOUSE ‘7; lovely part of 

Wiltshire on the 
Amesbury-Mere road, is open to those 
Seeking quiet and rest. Miss O. B. Jeans, 
Old Rectory, Chicklade, Salisbury (late of 
Marlborough). Phone: Hindon 226, 


FRANKFIELD SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
SEAL CHART, SEVENOAKS, KENT 


Complete Secretarial Training for well- 
educated girls. | Experienced tutors. 
Resident and Day. Christian Atmosphere. 


For full particulars opply principals: 
Miss P.J. Pedder Morgan, P.C.T., F.I.P.S. 
Miss G. B. Moncur, N.F.U. 


South Devon. — Exclusive Private Hotel. 
Unrivalled position on coast between Dawlish 
and Teignmouth, overlooking Lyme Bay. Own 
farm produce. Hard tennis court. Games 


oom. | Apply owner, D. Gingell, East Down, 
NETHERHALL 
LARGS - - AYRSHIRE 


The Ideal Centre for Holidays in 
Scotland, with Christian 
Fellowship 


EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, 
TENNIS, etc. OPEN ALL YEAR 
PRIVATE CONFERENCES AND 
HOUSE PARTIES WELCOMED. 
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Poller Heigham 


CHAPTER XIV 


[i S= o strange looking group that sat around wie 

cabin of the Clipper, their faces lit up by the twp 
electric lights. The crew of the Clipper and the two 
from Wesllaed were muffled up in scarves and sweaters, 


the police sergeant was trim and smart in his bie-, 


uniform, the detectiveaergeant was still wearin — 
rather nondescript clothing which he had had wen 
on B653. While Ron had been rowing acron 1 
Westland, Arthur had busied himself in the galley, and 


[3 


THE CRUISE OF THE CLIPPER 131 
each of them had a steaming hot cup of cocoa and a 
biscuit in front of him. 

When they had settled down, the police-sergeant 
began his explanations, cautioning them that va 
said was, of course, strictly confidential—at which 
they all nodded agreement. Es 

“The position as we scc it'is this,” he said ; n 
will possibly remember the Brackley robbery, earlier 
this summer,” A 

"Yes, we read about it at the time.” 4 

“Well, we think that what has been happening 10 
Clipper is really a further chapter in that story. Ths 
men who were suspected of doing that job were caught, 
but no trace of the jewels was found, and we couldn 
Prove the case against them ; they were sent to gaol 
for three months. "They had used a motor-cruiser as 
their base, and had done the job from the river. a 
Strange thing was that although we searched pi 
cruiser thoroughly, afterwards, we couldn't find the 
Jewels. And no one has seen them since," — d 

“But where docs Clipper come into all this?" asked 
Hugh Brownlcy, eagerly 

* We only i i theory," replied the sergeanty 
“and 1 will tell you what it is, because you may be 


able to help. One possibility is that when they were 
interrupted doing the Brackley job, one of them was 
given the jewellery to hide— anc ly he cone 
put it back in the cruiser they had been using. We 
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LOST CLUES 


W" look for the lost clues to life’s 
larger meanings. The problems and 
burdens of daily living drain our 
strength. We must have intake as well as 
outgo. And this needed nourishment is not 
to be found in speeded sensations, spiced 
pleasures, and current press reports, but rather 
in enduring ideals, heroic examples, and godly 
lives. Nowhere are these given in such power 
and profusion as in the Bible. The sacred 
Scriptures put us in contact with luminous 
personalities radiant With faith and hope. 
“We may multiply laws, judges, and police- 
men, but all these will not guarantee a law- 
abiding nation. We cannot legislate or coerce 
people into good citizenship. It is the inner 
sanction, the sanction of the human heart, 
which is needed to lift men out of themselves 


into the recognition of the love and laws of 


God.” 


A BOTS PROBLEMS 


No. 2. HIS DEVELOPING BODY 


by Montague Goodman, F.R.G.S. 


LL unknown to the growing boy important 
A physical changes are taking place within him, 

marking his emergence from childhood 
man’s estate. The effect upon him is that he 
increasingly disquieted by the ari 
urges he can by no means understand and ey 
control. Nocturnal emissions occur, 
dreams from which he 


to 
becomes 
ng of passiona 


"n less 
accompanied by 
awakes with a sense of shame 
and guilt. Worse still, he finds his mind from time 
to time excited by passionate thoughts which all 
too often lead to acts which he instinctively recognises 
to be impure and wrong. He feels himself morally 
unclean, and suffers from a conscience unwholesomely 
inflamed. He makes every effort to hide 
and conduct from others, and in conse 
to become furtive and shifty and ill 

He is in dire need 


his thoughts 
"quence tends 
al case in company, 
of help but knows not where 
to turn to obtain it, Of Course, he should have 


wisely instructed by his parents, who are 
guardians and who owe him a duty 
which, however, they rarely 
it almost impossible to express his dilemma to anyone, 
and takes refuge in guilty secrecy, In consequence 
he suffers from a sense of inferiority which depres 
him and robs him of much of the joy of life, 
If his Bible-class teacher has knowledge and discern. 
ment sufficient to help him in this problem he will 
win his gratitude and lasting respect. 
however, the teacher's approach to 
though well meant, h 
to the boy's sense 


been 
his natural 
in this respect 

discharge, He finds 


All too often, 

subject, 
! ct of adding 
guilt and further inflaming his 


cons y way meeting the problem 
or pointing a remedy, In Consequence the Jad is 
tempted to despair of himself and to ab; 


andon all real 
most frequent 
ven abandoning 


effort at recovery. 
cause of his leaving 
any further religious ¢ 


It is Perhaps the 
the class and e 
observance, 


CE SHAME 
this Problem 


be met? The 
opted may be 


by talks in class 
although both 
ies, these should 
€ the 


in former days. 
Yed to the boy, 
+ is that there is nothing 

newly-awakened passion 


ioe 


2 


i, He 
that he experiences in his advance towards Faas anit! 
should be frankly told that every part ee teemed in 
being is God-ordained and should be Pec auum 
equal honour, whether it be his muscular f'ihat portion 
his growth in intellect, or the maturing a lly a man, 
of his body which constitutes him rad play his 
and which will in due course enable ae mee o! 
proper and honourable part in the dd for shame 
his kind. He has, therefore, no uio d than © 
at the presence of sexual urges in eae a healthy 
any other appetites and d prompted 9} resent 35 
mind or body. 


re 


cate 
epret 

; ave reason to depre ell 
and might well have r 


el of his epe 
Encourage him to contemplate hipe e becoming 
dignity as no longer a child but as TORI d 
a man, the greatest work of the A a 
To descend to practical details, disab a 
as lo any undue concern none eruit 
even though accompanied with P resiodi 
Xplain that these are just a natura Scary > 
and adjustment of his condition nec , any distres 
general well-being and need not c 


, plain 
P lantly P „gar! 
These things should be made j ae due reg? 


ove 


him in a healthy, happy manner, bu 


to the dignity of the abject. f 
“A : ONTROL sr ol 
Pur Ficirr ror Ski. oim matt? if 
But there comes the far mm "dealt ere 
: E : y dea 
self-abuse, which must be f thfu "problem aust 
the boy is to be helped through his vn Tere pec? 
" on ard. 
again all must be open and above qum dst ad pect 
be no shocked whispers as though t ae the sue 
: - s ; Too often cre, 
guilty of a heinous crime. o 


s tO 
er as 

s 4 anner e i 
has been approached in such a ma rtion t0 th y ol 
a conscience of sin out of all i oer d impu!” pe 
: x : : itting the nel 
in question. For while zdimEunE, influence ^ y 
self-abuse, and not minimis ng its ev 


ive 
; who 8 s 
B p R - boy wh e pe 
lowering of the moral sense of the boy the Pr jod 
a e 
to it, 


cen 


lesser degree addicted to the practice: temptatio ith 
ing victims to the habit and resist the ilures, while Tt 
Varying success and in face of frequent d constan 
others the self-indulgence is deliberate ies certain P, 
not easy to point a remedy, but there ar tion ane * 
that may be st ressed by way of explana 


| 
| 
fi 
| 


st is the need of self-control. ‘The real trouble i 
that the boy has developed a man’s body with 
à functio ad passions before he has reached a 
are ma udgment with which to direct and con- 
: . his can be wisely pointed out to him, and 
comparisons made with other physical appetites with 
Which he has been faced. As a child he was probably 
greedy for food and was constantly craving to satisly 
the desire far beyond the needs of his normal appetite. 
As the evil effects of his so doing became apparent to 
him he learned by degrees to curb his over-eating pro- 
DEN s. particularly with a view to fitness to play 
n part in the field of sport. Point out how some men 
ee their perfectly legitimate appetite for drink to 
2ecome a craving that results in drunkenness with all 
its dire results. From such examples explain that all 
natural appetites, right and proper as they are, become 
evil when abused and must therefore be brought under 
Control; and that sexual appetite, as perhaps the most 
urgent and insistent of all. physic 1 desires, calls for 
Special and sustained aint which is not easily 
acquired. Indeed, there is no casy road to personal 
y; which must be fought for with determination 
it is to be achieved. 
Vell him that the most saintly of men are not 
qim rily exempt from the need of constant watch- 
ss in this respect. Even the Apostle Paul confessed 
a the need of stern self-discipline over his bodily 
Appetites in these words—“I_ keep under (Greek, 
buffer) my body and bring it into subjection lest 
++. having preached to others I myself should be a 
Castaway,” And his advice to others was “that 
everyone of you should know how to possess his vessel 
in sanct ation and honour." This knowledge i5 
obtained only by diligent and sustained perseverance 
with a determination (as Paul exhorted Timothy) to 
keep thyself pure.” 
Tt is at this stage that the door is opened to the 
to stress, secondly, the need of something more 
than his own determination and effort to overcome the 
fallen nature that prompts him to pervert good func- 
tions into evil channels. ‘The boy should be told 
what he has no doubt heard in class from childhood 
but has never applied to his present need—that the 
Whole purpose of Christ's coming into the world was 
to save people from their sins and that He ever lives 
to do so to-day; that He is just the One Who can do 
for him what he cannot do for himself, and that 
millions have found this true all down the ages. Point 
out carefully that this does not mean that a miraculous 


cours 
aman 


2. 


45 


deliverance from sexual passion would be granted him 
{which would make him less than a man), but that 
two things would take place which would assist him 
to overcome the urge to yield to impure desire if he 
had the Lord Jesus as his accepted Saviour. First, the 
Lord would strengthen his resistance in the hour of 
temptation, so that “when the enemy should come in 
like a flood the Spirit of the Lord would lift up a 
standard against him.” Secondly, the Lord would 
bring a new motive into his life of sufficient power to 
neutralize the desires of the flesh, replacing them with 
desires of a character totally antagonistic thereto. It 
is “the constraining love of Christ,” or, as one has 
named it, “the expulsive power of a new affection.” 
The effect will be that in place of a mere fight for 
purity there will arise a deep and abiding affection for 
Christ that will render distasteful the very thought of 
things that once held sway in the realm of his mind. 

The following well-known lines aptly express the 
change that Christ effects in the attitude of the believer 
to passionate sin: 


By various maxims, forms and rules, 
That pass for wisdom in the schools, 
I sought my passions to restrain: 

Yet all my efforts proved in vain. 

But since the Saviour I have known 

Mpy rules are all reduced to one: 

To keep my Lord by faith in view— 
That strength supplies and motive, too. 


Finally it should be pointed out that there must be 
a careful avoidance of all things that would encourage 
the recurrence of passionate thought. To this end, 
pictures, books, films, and above all, company, must 
be wisely selected; and much that is quite lawful but 
not expedient in the pursuit of purity must be 
excluded, knowing that “evil communications corrupt 
good manner But these things will tend to adjust 
themselves without much difficulty if the boy becomes 
a Christian and diligently follows on to know the 
Lord. Apart from that I know of no solution to offer 
the senior boy faced with the problem of his body. 
Certainly not that presented by the modern non- 
Christian psychiatrist, which ignores the moral aspect 
of the subject and the evil tendencies resulting from 
man's fallen nature, and seeks to explain all from a 
purely psychological and physiological standpoint. 
"This I believe to be ultimately harmful in the highest 
degree to the boy's moral standards and the develop- 
ment of a true Christian character, 


special series 


of 


anonymous articles 


N the summer of 1924 I became my parents? 
I first and only child, A larger family was a 
physical impossibility, and | do not think 
the question of adoption arose, Here I would 
implore parents of a single child to recognise 
the disadvantages of being an “only one.“ | 


do know of Young people who fall 
category and whose 


and happy, but are 
than the rule? 


into this 
lives are perfectly. normal 
they not the exception rather 


Well do I remember, at five years of age, 


left alone in the house for a few minutes and 
mother saying, “Now don't break my knitting 
needles whilst I'm 


Until that moment 
no thought of those precious needles had entered 
my mind. My reaction w 
disappointment and spite. “Why can't 
trust me?” couldn't then she 
I broke those needles and hid 
the pieces under an easy chair, satisfied in my 
revenge. “Don’t became a great word in ou 
household, and ] began to feel rebellion boi 
up inside me. 


being 


away," 


Mum 
must accept 


As she 
the consequences, 


our 
ling 


Apart from running our small house, 
little to do but look after me. “Look after” Was 
right, for I was not encouraged to do much for 
myself; on the contrary, whatever | attempted 
Was soon put right or re-done— “Oh, let me do it, 
I haven't time to bother with you." No time 
to see something I was eager to show her, no time 
just now to explain. Yet in other Ways I had to 
reccive attention to suffocation point, 

Soon I began to fee! * 
task [ was employed 
looking at me, 
in the room, 
me to do this ¢ 


Mum had 


closed in’, and in whatever 
continually sensed Mum 
sometimes when she Was not even 


I have anticipated her voice asking 
or not to do that, 


as à combination of 


246 


My parents had not learned to be "d 
in my company, and D soon found I qu rth 1 
obtain far more from Father than ^ A k ied 
well remember the sense of inser unity each i 
disagreed on points concerning me. neel idit 
get discouraged as nothing | did sa RIS 1 
and when trouble arose aua eet my 


as always 
somehow was al i 


was always the cause. 
parents intentionally, vet rossi 
in their bad books. How I longed to ] 


ay 
* » best. way 

: i und the 
impress them!—and soon ] fou Returning 


a : SW TS e 4 
was to become a first class “Abbi in the 


am | 
purchasing a large pot ie aeons 
they were sealed in sull ] broke, 
OU course. it dus 
Gently gatherine 
: a word. 


home from 
days when à 
unfortunately. dropped it. 
but the paper did not burst. An 
it up I placed it on the table yeh » about t= 
When questioned later I knew rence res how 
it was just as I bought it. You see. ko gol’? 
Mum would grumble if I owned uy ign) as simply 
understand that I was careless, that it A lenevet 
an accident, So it came about ae vss lie. 
it would bring me into greater favour. js to look 
\ lie often saved me from being d ol being 
small before other folk, and I was tiret [ vou.” 
told, “Mary, or May, would make two morality 
On reaching adolescence 1 had lost "had lives 
and my will was defeated. Mum. yy " | do 
so much longer than I, knew best: il : 
as she said 1 would be saved from eee jani 
downs in life, “Smother love.” m the other 
how apt! At school T was a failure Dd ply sel 
children, without confidence, and te f 


Jia 19] 
j idea ©, 
^ appret i » 
conscious, Mum seemed to interpr hing: 


[or 4 


would 
ups anc 


any 


would not have happened had the ne in wht! 
larger. There would have been less i have 
to look after me, and there may T. shell i 
a little healthy neglect, Surely l ie yen ene 
gained some of that confidence and inc dm 
lack of which has caused so much nm 
happiness and emotional strain? x 
These years have been a great teacher ee T 
our task of bringing up any little onc remem e 
Lord may entrust to us will seek to ty shell = 
that our child is not, as it were, an RE 
be given our will and personality, igo must 
new individual possessing a will "sonality 3 
unobtrusively led and guided. a pet destroy" f 
be developed and moulded, but (aoe redoing 
We shall try to restrain ourselves tom ^ avoid! "e 
task which we think has been done bac da posit 
a series of ‘don'ts’ EN 
approach. asgi om fly 
We should do well to take a k id ing t° 
birds, who in order to teach their ri 
must needs push them out of the nes 


n 


ely 
otc!) 
mp ge 


to 
d. 


in favour of a 


RULES FOR DELINQUENTS 


Judge Phillip B. Gilliam, of Denver, U.S.A., says: 


“Just follow these rules and you can besure your c 
court. If the child is not found delinquent on the first try, wes 
him to you for further training, because we 


Don't give your son religious or spiritual training. Just take care 


of his bodily needs. 


and courts, the police, public 


In his presence belittle "dames" 
It's all a racket! 


officials, the school, the business. 


f untruthfulness in your children, 


Never look for the real cause o 
king the truth at some cost to 


and never let them see you spea 
yourself. 


“whys” and "hows" of your chil- 


Never try to answer the endless 
Isewhere with their problems. 


dren: get them into the habit of going e 


Be sure to humiliate your child in the presence of his friends. He's 


sure to find ways of compensating himself. 
If a conflict of wills arises between you and your child, don't try to 
reason with him —just knock him down. 


ed guests in the presence of your child. 


Be sure to criticise depart 
d confidence will help. 


Anything that decreases mutual respect an 


Don't consider his educational and emotional development a part 
of your responsibility. What are schools for? 


Don't let him discuss his plans or pleasures with you. Just be too 


busy to be making a pal of him. 


anions. They will mess up the 


Don't open your home to his comp d I 
won't be able to listen properly 


place and make sucha noise that you 
to the radio. 
because he may learn how to save or 


Don't give him any allowance, 
Ifer he'll arrive quicker. 


spend. If only he feels he must scrounge Or pi 
ocked and explode when he has told 


Don't be calm or poised. Be sh v e ha 
ong. Then he won't confide in you 


you he has done something wr 
the next time. 


Never let your child forget that, had it not been for you, he would 


have no roof over his head. 


make to your child, because he 


Be sure to forget the promises you 
kes to you later. 


will then forget the promises he ma 
Never consider what love really is. Never give your child affection, 


and never tell him how much you love him. 


hildren will end up in a juvenile 
hall be glad to return 
are certain to get him eventually." 


In 
IDE E 
WO nm 
INO vts 


THE 
GREATEST 
OF THESE 


by Lily Carr 


EARLY two tho 


usand years ago these 
well-known, 


well-loved words were 
written by that great saint, St, Paul 
To-day people all over the world are ex- 
periencing the same truth. Let me tell you 
my story. 

When I was 
teacher, about si 
into my class 


a young Sunday School 
X years ago, there came 


a wee lassie of six, Sandra, 
After she had been attending some time 


she arrived one Sunday Very proudly 
bringing her four-year-old brother, Barry, ' 

From the beginning, Barry was difficult 
He would be contrary on every occasion. 
Far from joining in the action hymns and 
choruses he would stand with a defiant look 
on his young face. This occurred regularly, 


and I was puzzled, How could I help him >? 
He rarely spoke to me. i 


S 9000 


One Sunday morning Barry came in 
alone. He loóked very sad. He uw 
that his sister was ill in hospital. : i 
school I went home with him to learn iem 
reliable news. It was, alas, truc. ers 
was ill in hospital with pneumonia .. .: 
it was Christmas-time as well. T 

The children's home was clean and tidy. 
‘ood was plentiful. ae 
ido The toys were there in. aan 
“Why v Barry so dificult?” was 
thought in my mind. «hee 

“Now Barry, up to bed," called a 
"OlCec, - te 
` “But its early, Mum,” cried the fout 
year-old in prote: 

^I said BED!” 

He went without kissing her. . dien 

On my way home I w poni aol 
it struck me what was the matter. . iba 
my observations to myself for a time d vhat 
visited the house more than once, ue Re 
I had originally decided was pem didn't 
The parents loved their children, pde up 
believe in showing it, in case they g! 

‘soft, EE 

The following Sunday I took eger 
my knee. Before the school really for him. 
I told him a special story, especially Ih e ent 
His little face became radiant. At th 


at, anc 

; ri ; coal, é 
of school I helped him on with his pac on 
kissed him goodbye. This régime oul 


Sunday; 


for several weeks; that he k^ 


of the corner of my eye, I saw code 
doing all the actions. Smiling, 
difficulties were resolving. 


Then, one 


Į saw him 


Barry is now ten, and last time his bright 
he was y and bright. As I saw seil pack 
eyes and me smile my mind w P T6 


to his early ye 
toicing 
ever 


ars, and Í found myse raul 
I think the finest advice 5t Jove 
gave was to instruct believers tO 

* * 


* fir à 

^e for 
" " s wok 5) à 
“Love is slow to lose patience. Tt bn il 


> : 3 sesto 
way of being constructive, Tt is not poss r 
1$ neither 


; ; : i 3 
anxious to impress nor does öve has 
inflated ideas of its own importance. antag” 


good manners and does not pursue selfish ade 0 vil 
It is not touchy. [t does not compile piti "on 
or gloat over the wickedness of other pem when 
the contrary, it is glad with all good D endut” 
truth prevails. Love knows no limit to Mie hope? 
ance; no end to its trust; no fading of! " 
it can outlast anything. It is, in fact, the 0 
that still stands when all else has fallen. 
life we have three great qualities wee cor. 
and Love. But the greatest of them is ae tion 
(3 4-6 aud 13. 7, B. Phillip? transla 


“Letters to Young Churches”, Bles.) 


anty of 
There were plenty 


FORCED OR 


by Frank Reed 


W'S. I wasa child 1 was made to 
go to Church twice every Sun- 
"- m. and toSunday School aswell. 
my boy, John you. go if you 
ite Can't do fairer than that, can 1" 
: he speaker was a woman in her thirtic 
an ordinary, decent, hardworking citizen 


such as mal 


s args febian 
the Monat bird SFO ni 
S Do you know,” she continued, “my 
Sunday School t 3 
ss nad headmaste and if you didn't 
oF e he r ad the Prayer Book 
n d t learn your Catechism properly 
Sundays, why, he took it out of you 
en No, I wouldn't force my 
lich go. E ou shall choose for yoursell, 
d him. 
inim) As I sec what you mean," 
Sum en companion. “But when Twas 
ET mother forced me to do all 
: things like telling the truth, and 
is. ee other people and their belor 
inuch " ua ask me, we wouldn't have 
sicca Th dle with our young people if we 
s them what wa ri ht when they 
jum nid ] Call it "forcing" if you like, 
diens i forcing we produce better 
Meis e hen I think that "intelligent 
ine cA as D like to call it- is very 
Den: Duc ed to-day. Alter all, we do 
sli M nitinon to do all sorts of things 
vend ho elieve are for their good. We 
brenni iei to Day School for instance, 
se we think it will help them. 
ion D moment, John, Mrs. Ada 
"p s boy of ten came into the room. 
hanes round to see if "Tony's finished 
at book, Mum,” he said, and made for 
the door, 
an & minute, John,” called his 
other. “What about your coat its 
raining hard.” i 
“Oh, but Mum, it's only across the 
road.” y 


cher was our Da 


ieee mind, we don't want John 

Swing ody catching cold 

i But Tony will laugh at me if I put 

a coat on for...” 

an pon mind, my lad, you do as you're 

< Ies for your own good. 

When the boy had gone Mrs. 

ET to her companion and said, See 
at I mean — you forced him to put his 

coat on.” 


Jones 


“But he'd have got wet if I ha 


John to 


fro 


“That's just it, you quite rightly forced 
him to do something which was for his 
own good. 1 believe you should encour- 
age him to attend Sunday School tor his 
own good also.” 

“Yes, but does it do him any good ?” 
boomed a voice from the kitchen. 

“Oh, is that you, George? shouted 
Mrs. Brown. “Tea won't be long. Come 
m yourself. Dorothy and I 


about sending our John to 
ends her 


in and v 
were talkin: 
Sunday School. She alway 
Edward because she thinks it's good for 
him. What do you think ar 

“Well.” said Geo at first sight it 
doesn’t seem as if an a acient institution 
like a Sunday School has much to offer 
to a modern generation, but it’s like a lot 
of other things—when you think about it, 
ams different. 1 was talking to 
work to-day and he showed me 
sech by a well-known Lon- 
don Magistrate. He id that boys and 
s who went to Sunday School very 
ame before juvenile courts, and he 


it se 
fellow 
report of a sp 


E 
quoted figures to prove it.” 
Mrs. Brown had meantime been 


rations, and now 


finishing the tea prep: 


announced that it was ready. As the 


meal drew to a close her husband re- 


ion. 


opened the conv 
"ou know we ought to have young 
Peter he he's a Sunday hool 
teache At that moment the door bell 
rang 4 nd Mrs. Brown hurried off to 
answer it- 

“He'd tell us." he continued. “Cleve 
even if he is a bit of a 
Why, here he is! Good 


young fellow, 
fanatic at times. 
to see you, my lad. 
wphank you, Uncle,” replied the 


young man. 

“We wer just. talking about you, 
Peter, said his aunt. "Mr Jones here 
was trying to pe uade us to send our 
Sunday School. I didn't think 
it would be any good to him, but George 
seems to think it would.” 

“Yes, a fellow at work showed me a 
(es speech about the value of 
The J.P. was quite 


Magistr 
Sunday Schools 
convinced about it." 

“And well he might be." said Peter. 
From 


"I've some more evidence her 
ket he produced a somewhat 


his pe 
«| and out-of-date Copy of The 


battere 


iS, 


an nete E 


n 


Times. "Yes, you listen to this. It's a 
review of a book called The Young 
Delinquent’ In His Social Setting. by 
Professor Thomas Ferguson, published 
by the Oxford University Press. ‘The 
book is a survey of the youth of Glasgow. 
and the Professor says, "As s 
members of youth organisations or 
Churches had a low crime rate not 
much more than half that of boys not 
belonging to social or religious group: 
Any social worker will tell you the same 
thing. If you want to minimise the 
chances of a child's getting into trouble 
it seems a good way 


alwa 


to attach him to 
a youth organisation of some sort.” 
"Yes," said Aunt Ada. "I think you 
are right, Peter. Perhaps we had better 
send John after all. But why should 
these boys be less likely to go astray? 
“Well, d Peter, “I think it all 
boils down to thi You can’t have 
Christian moral standards without Chris- 
tian faith. In the years between. the 
wars (and don't forget that juvenile 
delinquency rose st adily from 1930 to 
1938) people imagined that 
was the answer. Now it is psychology 
“Humph,” said his uncle, “Never did 
agree with these new-fangled methods.” 
“I think a Christian boy." continued 
Peter, "or one who has been. taught 
Christian. stand. rds, more often ke eps 
the law because he knows that 
God is at the back 


education 


a righteous 
olit I was talking 
to a Missionary the other day and he 
said that most of the natives in the 
country where he worked were thieves, 
His explanation was that they have no 
Christian background, Once a native 
is converted. he gives up Stealing and 
can be trusted, Apply that to this 
answer", 
"I must be 
"Teachers? preparation 


class tonight.” 
"What on carth's that ra 
"We meet togethe 
plan our Sunday 


‘said his Uncle, 
T to pray about and 
lesson, Well have to 
prepare the Film Strip Projector, too, 
and I think some of the other classes are 
using a flannelgraph, 


É Come along 
Sometime and see us at Work. Sunday 
School isn't Out of date, you know. 
Our School leads many of the day 


schools in the application of new 
methods, I've been told 


One last question, Peter. 
Jones. "What do you think is th 


said Mrs, 


N € best way 
to gel children to attend Sunday School 2” 


Peter chuckled, “Why, that’s casy. 
Show them that religion is rea] hy attend- 
ing church yourself!” ! 

“Told you he was a fanatic!" sa 
Uncle George as Peter banged the M 


door, 


FAMILY PORTRAIT 
(Continued from next page) 


a teddy bear; Fibs, a rubber fac m 
no body attached. which you could push 
[. P "X pressions; 
into all kinds of shapes and expre esl 
Effie, a plush elephant; and Bolly, a sr 
woollen Rabbit. tity quies 
What story could we possibly c il- 
round such a cast? None ol "e vi 
known fairy stories included a moni C) à 
German Punchinello, a M ieget 
rubber face without a body, à d 
elephant and a pink wool ED ic Ae 
was nothing for it; we must ma de d 
Half-past three... Frantically Ing: Eu bs 
rushed to the dining-room anc Sume 
tea-table, filled the beake Sell Ls ilic 
juice and put tiny birthda , cane AS ihe 
sugar holders on Jane's cake. WS zememe 
we went on thinking; suddenly "eth 
bered. Jane had a book un ecu 
story about a monkey who joined a He 
A doy monkey. — Starting am "Een 
couldn't we use Marmaduke as our eters 
and alter the story to fit such chara 
as we had? , 
I ran to fetch the book, Sx 
husband, explained my idea anc : 
up to yor And from then one 
At four the visitors arrived. Ingt over tea 
presided over a game or two. dm in the 
while my husband sat gaun, puppet, 
drawing-room with our improvis lenty ol 
theatre, his cast, a pencil ue ds : 
Paper. At lasy he called, “It 


(with 


e it to my 


sg S 
aid, F 


ppc 
sal 


theatre stood on a table: behind it k 
my husband. hidden from Met also hid 
blue bedspread covering the table a he 
his legs). Chairs were drawn ie silence 
audience sat down, all agog. In pers anc 
the crepe-paper curtain w as put vd goblin 

who was this? A white-face T ; 
with green hair appeared it W a wig 


3 een paper for 
the rubber face, with green pap 


cloa 


"chief. for a : 
and a green handk pakiet aT my hus- 
Behind the green handkert E rubber 
bands’ hands moved | anc \ squeaky 


face smiled at the audience. A S the 
voice said: “Hullo, children. . 
Fairy Verdigris, and I'm here Wien 
sce the fun, There are some oth 
coming—a monkey called a 
and a bear called Petz, and a clonic. anc 
Kaspar, and an elephant callec ald ) 
a rabbit called Bolly. ‘Now wou” 
like to see these peopl 
Marmaduke joined a ci 
know all the others ?" 
"Yes, please," chorused the 
and so the show began. . "awk s 
Unrehearsed, unready, full of ed things 
Pauses while my husband arepre right 
or couldn't find the right toy at 
moment or simply developed E 
one hand (!), the show was neve! 
huge succe 


to please. “There is. ane 
here for real creative effort. fort an ma 
of mind and hands and lor Mm 
of good home-made entertainment: 


aid Jane, “there 
was a conjuror. And at Helen's, 
2 we all went into the drawing-room 
after tea and watched. television, It was 
smashing! What are we going to do after 
tea at my party, Mummy?” 

It was her seventh birthday, and we 
were all having lunch. I caught my 
husband's ey “Well, we shall start 0! 
with some games, darling.” I said, “and 
then we'll have tea—and the birthday 
cake, of course, And then some more 
game: 

"What gam 

"Any games you like. Hunt the Slipper, 
perhaps. And Musical Chairs or Musical 
Cushion, if you'd rather. And Oranges 
and Lemons 

“And after that?” 

“Well, lots more games, and then at the 
end of the party, we'll have ice-cream for 
everybod nd I've got a little bag of 
ry child to take home." 
ast year," said Jane. "Lovely, 
Mummy,” she added loyally. 

She meant it, too, And why shouldn't 
she? But Jane was growing older, and it 
struck me suddenly that it was quite truc 
that while other children sometimes pro- 
duced a variation on the usual tca-and- 
ames theme, she never did. games, 
c-cream; to me it still sounds a very gooe 
and happy programme for a little. girl's 
birthday party. Yet I didn't want Jane 
to feel that other people's homes had more 
to offer than hers in the way of entertain: 
ment. Already, more than once, I had 
heard some little friend dashing off from 
our house with the words, "I must be 
quick or I'll be late for T.V.!" 

My husband said in an undertone, “Now 
then, now then. We are not going to try 
to ‘keep up with the Joneses’ !” 

I didn't answer. I was trying to think 
back to the time when I was a little girl 
myself, and the great new rage, the 
wonderful new invention, was—radio. 
‘The crystal set, 2.LO—This is London 
calling." I remembered going to a school- 
friend's house for tea, watching her elder 
brother tinkering with his crystal set, trying 
on earphones and hearing that faint. 
astonishing tinkle of music—my first 
experience of “Jistening-in.” I couldn't 
remember whether I'd longed for my 
family to buy a wireless set as Jane un- 
doubtedly longs for her parents to have 
television." But I do remember feeling very 


Fami ly 
Portrait 


by Lindsay Hughes 


excited when—after some years—my 
family decidéd to invest in “the wireless,” 
and a ‘really-truly’ loud speaker was in- 
stalled. 

‘These ‘reminiscings’ weren't getting me 
anywhere with the problem which had 
started off this train of thought. What 
could I do, at this eleventh hour, to put on 
some new form of entertainment for Jane's 
party so that she shouldn't feel afterwards 
that it hadn't been up to the standard of 
other children’s parties? 

When the children had gone off to hear 
“Listen with Mother" (to which Jane, 
though over five, remains devoted), 1 said 
to my husband, “I wish we'd thought of it 
earlier. We might have fixed up some 
kind of puppet show. 

“It’s a pity we haven't more time," said 
my husband, "or we could make a 
theatre out of an old box or something, 
and use some of the kids’ toys for puppets.” 

“Have we got an old box?” said Ingrid, 
our German help. “From the green- 
grocers, perhaps?" 

We all three looked at each other. Then 
with one accord, we got up from the table 
and got busy. 

It was two o'clock and the children were 
due to arrive at four. A hurried search 
produced two boxes, one cardboard and 
broken, the other dirty and the wrong 
size. Then my husband had an inspiration. 
He seized my little wooden clothes-horse 
and set to work. He covered two sides 
with blue crepe-paper (left over from 
Christmas) and the third with red, leaving 
an opening at the top of one side. The 
effect was that of a Punch-and-Judy show. 
A square piece of the red paper was draw- 
ing-pinned to the top of the opening, to 
serve as the theatre curtain. We decorated 
it all over with little paper stars. Now 
we had our theatre, and very gay it looked 
(but nobody must look too carefully at 
the details of workmanship, which could 
have been improved on if we'd had more 
time). Now we needed some puppets and 
a story. 

A hasty inspection of the toy-cupboard 
produced its most likely candidate: 
Marmaduke, a glove-puppet monkey 
(you know the kind; you put your hand 
in and manipulate his head and paws with 
your thumb and two fingers); Kaspar, 
a genuine and beautifully-made puppet 
brought from Germany by Ingrid; Petz, 
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SOME INTERESTING BOOKS 


MOTHER-LOVE VERS US THE 
MOST APPROVED METHODS 


EVERSALS of authoritative pronouncements 
R now scem to occur periodically with regard to 

matters of health, both physical and mental. 
"AIL children must cat spinach,” we were told for a 
number of years. Now we are given to understand 
that we might well have yielded to their tears and 
protests, for spinach contains oxalic acid, which is 
bad for . . .! 

In Child Care and the Growth of Love we learn that there 
has been a similar change of mind among the experts 
with regard to the fundamental importance of mother- 
love. The experience of the loving attentions of a 
mother, or “mother-s bstitute", may far outweigh the 
possible ills of unhygicnic conditions or inefficient 
methods; while the most antiseptic surroundings and 
expert care will fail to give the child what he most 
needs 

“Four groups of babies in America were 
There were sixty-one children from town homes, not 
specially selected in any way, there were twenty-three 
children of professional parents, cleven from peasant 
homes and sixty-nine babies of delinquent unmarried 
mothers. All of them when first they were tested were 
from one to four months of age, 

“At this Stage the ‘professional’ group were best 
developed, after them came the “unselected? 
group, then the Peasant children, and then the 
illegitimate babies, After eight’ months they were 
tested again. In the meanwhile all but the “unselected? 
town group had been with their own mothers; 
unselected town group had been in 
The second testing showed similar de 
their ages in all the groups wh 
mothers (though the "prof 
quite so much, and the ‘illegitimates* 
extent caught up), but the ins 
lost terribly, and were of 
normal for their age, 

"It is true that these inf 
pecially bad from the Psychological pe 
as not only was there but one nurse to some seven 
children, but, for reasons of hygiene, the children were 
kept restricted to cots and cubicles jn what 
to solitary confinement ovg 
“One hundred and twe 


studied, 


town 


this 
an institution, 
velopments for 
ch had been with their 
ionals’ did noi lead by 


had to some 
itution children 
a standard far 


had 
below the 


fants were living in conditions 


dint of view, 


amounted 


nty-two babies, cighty-three 
cared for in an institution and thirty-nine in foster. 


homes, all of whom had come into the societ 
within their first two months of life, had be 
around six months of age. Those in the institution 
were in one large nu ry, which had accommod 
for seventeen babies and was staffed hy 
practical nurses, there being never fewer 
attendance during the day. The 
were slightly above average for 
dren and slightly below 


"5 care 


En tested 


ation 


This book is a summary of Dr, 
Maternal Care and Mental Health, freed from 
its technicalities and Prepared for the 
It explains how the Capacity for love 


report on 
many of 
general reader, 
and sympathy in 


P i owa 
adult life has its roots in carly childhood, Leia 
lack of motherly care may permanently cnn: y the 
of love; and suggests practical steps annis the 
neglected. children of to-day E ES pen a 
neglectful parents of the future, Pelican, 


WHICH SCHOOL? — 
UE. Whether 


Are you a person with "views SU. 
secondary, grammar, private or feeds find some 
you have views of your own or not you «m Choose Your 
intensely interesting points of v iew in B is of Reading 
School by J. F. Wolfenden, Vice-Ghancelk yp. 7s. 6d-) 
University (Oxford University Press, 111 qus T cane 

The book is divided into two parts, and Pi 


arriet 

:o marri 
^e between twat ij 

sists of imaginary correspondence betwe Their schoo! 
ae auc. anc : e 
sisters with children of school age. M wants x 
master brother. One father feels that i vha 


H3 vat V 
best for his children he must pay for pr be had 
he pays for is bound to be “bette we want to - 
in a State-provided school, He doesn riven a VIVIC 
snobbish, but after all.. .! We iri T that aris 
picture of all the conflic ting cans EOF g 4 

Part IF is a commentary, and after 1 out “some 
Fundamental Questions” the author sets 
Practical Con “quences d 
This is a frank and down-to-carth joe 
the important facts as well as discussing 
and cons. 


STORIES TO READ. 
WITH YOUR CHILDREN " 


& stoot 
p P as always stom 
The name of Lettice Bell has S some 
n " : "en t # 
something spec in children's s UE q^ 
stimulating and making demands upon } ) 


: A new ja 
n at isl n. Li Uu 
but. offer ag them a rare satisfactio ni pP 


T it 
setting od 
5 m 

all the P! 


f n E + MO Press TE ring 
called Go-To-Bed Stories (Victory ile, and br a 
tos. 6d.) maintains the well-known xl with tales € 

a selection of Bible Stories interspersec 


^ - lessons. 
later date which lessor 


y simi 4 ii tit 
Here is an extract which will suggest 
those who are unfamiliar with it. 
“What was become of Peter 2" 


for 
flavou! li 


sh 
á 4 4 E " wt 
*However did he disappear. © question 
“The soldiers asked each other thc il 
H " . : . r0?) 
white faces and trembling lips. ad to the 
“The consternation grew and spree «quad 
palace hisp d. s fot 
"Again and again the words were W 


answel 
iwas become of Peter? And no one could pich 
nobody knew.” jal purpose V find 
The words in italics have a special Iu mus he 
the author explains in her introduc Tore «asy, (On? tin 
the texts yourself: but it will be quite jal Ra 
words you have to look for are pene. a jefe nd 
letters? At the foot of cach page is print ey? 


` r 
i Si enadi Hd 
to a Bible book and chapter with sp: 


[or 

reader to fill in the appropriate vcr: lass. PU and 

We gladly commend this as a fir cight ^ue 
children from 


cight years Onde, wil 
nines will need your help but tha 
pleasure 


|] He 8 


for both of you! 


by Philippa S. lowey 


O achieve moderation in all things, and par- 
T ticularly in the bringing-up of children to 
stri the happy mean between over- 
indulgence and disinterest— that is one of the 
hardest tasks of parenthood, And sometimes our 
friends and relations make it harder! 

Naturally w prefer our visitors to be people 
who like children, rather than those who only 
just tolerate them, Still, the kind folk who come 
to our home are sometimes a trial to us 
100 popular with the children, 

My eldest child is a cripple. When she returned 
to us after nineteen months in an orthopaedic 
hospital it was so wonderful to have her back that, 
of course, we waited on her far too much. I 
became fiercely protective towards her, and was 
ready to turn and r nd anyone who jostled her 
in the street, imperilling her precarious balance, 

or stared at he splinted leg as she y ilked out and 
bout with me, This was unwisdom without 
ny doubt, Mary started school again when she 
was able to do without her splint, and soon found 
that she was expected to do more for herself there 
than she had been encouraged to do athome. Jy 
was impossible for the other children to wait on 
her, to do up her shoes, and to fix her hair ribbon 
whenever she demanded it, Demand is the right 
word. Mary had become used to having a loving 
slave at home, 

On her end-of-term report we found the un- 
welcome remark, “This child is too obsessed with 
herself. She thinks everyone s i 
her." This startled my husba 
not really occurred to us 
"looking after" business, We felt, su Consciously 
perhaps, that over-indulgence was better than 
neglect, and time and again we made the younger 
children defer to her, How wrong we were! ` 

AL first we were deeply resentful 
report, but gradually we had to ad 
a fair one. Mar We realised, 
herself and expect special treatmer 
is true that she limps and cannot H 
other people can, but this is not nearly as Pitiable 
a State as that of many of the children who were 
in hospital with her. 

We began to teach Mary that she 
become more willing to do things for | 
what about those tender-hearteq relations—diq 
they understand that she must become Self-reliant 
and grow up a little? They love Visiting u 
Openly they refer to her as “poor little Mary : 
and too often, even now that she 


. and not 


T S 
mit that it Was 
must not pity 
nt for ever, It 


really must 
Yerself.. But 


is free ol her 


abest arling. 
splint, they say “let me do that TH B um un- 
They probably think us hard-hear 
loving. . - little attempt to 
Some of our relations make pee than her 
hide their preference. for Mary, pat xe practica 
clever, dreamy oung sister. Dey a yathy for a 
people themselves and have morc a Mary iss 
child as useful at domestic things in baak 
rather than one who is often deep ur ds, to 
is my job, when these AUIOTIS "E nd silenced: 
that Rose is not constantly snubbec 2 older siste 
If she should in any way outshine As. naturally 
she is promptly put in her place. * from these 
she does not look forward to t s ection 
particular female relations. Man zin bul Rowe 
greetings are much enjoyed. by the nstrative d 
is not expected. to be mw cs when they 
she is told, "Don't be silly, dear. little affection 
are here ] have to give Rose a a 
myself, and keep the balance i E 
i ust as regrettable il t os w 
were the other way round. When ‘ 


ge de 
) re [loc te 

lovely. baby, crawling round on tl Mary qu! " 
esit step 9! 


ouritis 
as 5 


make no secret of their preference fo Aren't YU 
bc in general, Remarks 2 what eyes Y te 
n ; "Oh. -s 
handsome little thing?“ and, a child un vise 
have!” are not calculated to k kn i such un" 
conscious. | cannot be sorry whe 
ie : nice! 
visitors take their departure ! jest assets D 
lafurs "n the lovelies ithe 
Naturalness is one of th w 


s MN av and be: mn 
small child that ability. to play in he is p) ild 
knowing how inte sting and amus before a Cio 


grown-ups. The period of time he ga iem ly 
begins to show off and play. inr One can * 
expect applause, is a precious time. by their >i ild 
feel resentful towards those who make a € 
silliness try to shorten this time, to or tricks 
into a. self-conscious litle bundle o 
aflectations, r TC. ey 
‘es. of course, we like our friends ani il ren 
to visit us, but we would like it even the ch? the 
could show allection more equally zn efh ont? 
so that we were not forever trying y have : 
balance and undo any harm that m 
to strengthen Mary's will, to re erat 
her own attractive: . and to modera it 
conceit. Some visitors could use à 
commonsense, 


the P 
"E. 


ye he was at home on a Saturday 
evening, her father's study door was shut, 


and they all knew what it meant. Where- 


Pr evening in prayer for his children. It 
outer "T “one ol those hushed hours when he came 
EE. he study with an indes ribable radiance on 
A ace that he called Minnie to him. 
ee I have been. wondering whether you 
«à motto for your life yet? 
7A motto, Father?" 
"T darling, somcthing that will keep PENES 
help ds reason why you are here in the world, and 
to bo: A sce clearly at moments when you oe 
imporien between two claims that seem equa y 
MET nt, so that you choose the highest. . 
n Father, I don't think I have any special 
to to help me to do that. 


th Wouldn't you like to take my motto as yours, 
en? : 


mee yes, Father; I would, What is it?” ; 
t5 Fs When 1 was reading in the First Epistle 
ius m. oe years ago, tirat the Lord gave 
. Shall we read the passage together? 
Nes to the end of the tenth chapter. and 
s "Now you read those last three verses to me. 
And slowly and reverently she read; “Whether, 


therefore E 
erefore, ye cat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do. 


ide the glory of God, Give no occasion of 
el e ing, either to Jews, or to Grecks, or to the 
Church of God: even as 1 also please all men in 
all things, not secking mine own profit. but the 
profit of the many, that they may be saved.” 
i Minnie looked up and saw in his eyes a tender. 
10ly ambition for her life. She felt a great longing 
to be what her father hoped she would be. 


What is the motto, Father? 


ever he 4 Ry 
er he was, Grattan Guinness spent a part ol 


“It is the content of those three verses in one 
sentence, and it has meant much to me. 1l think 
it will mean much to you too, darling. It is just 
this: Live for the glory of God and the good of the many." 
‘Then he told her something of how the motto had 


been his guiding star in times of perplexity. of 


how it had ruled out of count things that were 
quite legitimate in themselves, but that must not 
find room in his life. Minnie's whole soul was 
vager response. Just so she too would live— for 
the glory of God. He went on to speak of the 
good of the many, “that they might be saved,” 
and showed how it narrowed the pathway on 
earth in one sense. There must be the one goal 
in regard to the lives we touch, that God's. will 
may be done in them: no lesser good may be the 
object we serve. And it must mean the many. 
Our hearts are too easily content with the few 
those we love naturally. Minnie caught a glimpse 
of her own failure now. She had not cared enough 
for the many; had only cared at all because the 
few she loved cared so much, 

“Yes Father, I'd like to have your motto for 


my motto.” 

They knelt in prayer together, and he com- 
mended his little daughter to the One who is 
faithful. and who having begun will perfect His 
work. 

Minnie ran upstairs and surprised Lucy. who 
was already in bed, by pulling her bed out from 
the wall, and creeping down behind it to write 
something on the wallpaper just level with her 
pillow. 

“Whatever are you doing, 
asked. 

"Dm writing my motto where I shall sec it 
first thing every morning.” came the glad answer. 


From Mrs, Howard Taylor — Her Web of Time. 


Minnie?” Lucy 


TAKE YOUR THIRD 
TRAN QUILL 


by Peggy Clark 


HAVE frequently heard it asked, “Why 
do women with several children seem to 
manage their brood so easily? Why are 
they so tranquil and cheerfu i 


The answer, of course, is that by the time 
a woman has three children she lowers her 
household standards 
children or house 


She has to face it 
The children must come 
before the house for years and years. She 
must put up with mud on the kitchen floor, 


and like it; if not, she becomes a “nagger”, 


Time, not the baby, becomes the real 
problem. Theres no time to take things 
to heart. On with the next job, and is it 
fine enough to put the nappies out, are the 
things she broods over. Little things like 
hammering and slamming doors simply pass 
over her head. She finds that washing 
nappies with both taps on is a wonderful 
form of retreat from the wail of “Ow! She 
hit me,” or the lowered voice of the tell-tale: 
“Mummy, d'you know what he said 2” I 
Mummy's not prepared to throw herself into 


the fray, well, it’s really not worth making a 
E a 


fuss. The outside world is rather far away, 
and what other people say somehow doesn t 
matter any More. 

The day is complicated, with baby's meals 
dovetailed in with the family’s. So the E 

i i aby settle She 
thing she does is to get baby settled. 5 
to concen- 
is 


knows that it is well worth while d 
trate on successful breast-feeding, for tt 
100, 


cheapest, safest, and. best. She knows : 
that it is far better to spend her time keeping 
the baby happy and contented, than to a 
continually interrupted by a screaming fury 
with tummy-ache. 

Theres not much time for dusting, and, 
anyway, who cares? But if the busy mother 
must have a spotless house then the Me pti 
allowance and the weekly 10s. are well- 
this will help 


invested in domestic help; "s 
t few hectic 


the mother to glow after the firs ae 
months, instead of drooping and sighing: 
Even so, you often hear them lamenting 
/ the baby anc 
Yet Baby 5 
s bath 


ye for 


if only they'd. time to enjoy 
time to spend on the other two! t 
mothering-time after tea and before hi 
can become an extremely successful un 


3 v can be 
omehow, the supper C " 


all, especially if, pue 
prepared beforehand. ‘Then is the mer d 
sink into the casy chair by the. fire hole 
baby, allowing the children to nurse hi ly 
simp”? 


to read aloud, to tell serial stories Or EE 
"uu 


to sit. They ll all love it, and you Il e 
d No net 


orised at the confidences you'll get. 
I nfidc QE 
s if y? 


for a psychologist for your children 
are there to lend a non-committal car. T 
This is the time when a mother secs ys 
family as a whole. While she wonders p^ 
they never drew together like this before, jive 
realises that they never had the baby to È 
them the common interest. 1Us Ba 
turned the conventional two into 
family. 


"s 
py who 


a rea 


ush 
People still peep in the pram and e 
“My dear, he is lovely, but | honestly n 
know how you can face ita third OM id 
mean sieved spinach, and napple* 
what-have-you all over again!” ure 
^He's no trouble at all,” his mothe! 4 TE 
murs. “It’s wonderful having a dures 


simply time that's my trouble.” 


DOS) à 


by Pauline Randell 


ng schoolboy son. and I made up our minds to have à 
ided, it must be open-air, near water, 
; or boarding-houses have to impose. 
acquired we 


NE year my husband, you 
hohday that was different. This time, we dec 
We endi from the restrictions that most hotel r 
Scent dre fof a-housebaat torent on the Norfolk Broads. and from the brochure @ c 
skod f he ry thing was provided for our use except bed linen and towels. As it slept four, 
expenses seat cousin to join us; he made a willing fourth and, incidentally, offered toshare 
"She" wa iiss houseboat sounded roomy and comfortable and we decided to go ahead. 
inclita ba ig a converted I hornycroft motor cruiser, and looked, to my critical eye, every 
with an a Se very little house aboutit. Yet. when we examined her my visions of coping 
bottled ans tent oil stove vanished as I saw a modern and compact cooking locker. using 
wheelhc gas, with everything to hand. Also, the open part at the back, originally the 
vider ona A89 my husband. delightedly informed me), had been built over to form a 
Wall me ng omfortable saloon where we would cook and cat. . 
of the 4 des Bs amount of organisation was necessary. of course, for the smooth running 
chine Eu iday, but the leisurely routine of the next two weeks proved a complete and wel- 
hange from the usual, Our team soon learned to make short work of chores, and 
ngements were made surprisingly cas) for all essential foodstufls uch as 
water fr 1d bread. were deliv red daily from the village. The ching of drinking 
los an ‘OEE the local well was allotted to the boys who. needless to say, were always ready 
TI d E to use the dinghy. 
— Gee was quict, peaceful, and friendly, 
“chew c be nd of the river. rhe daily programm ue 
w”, We found, for instance, that fora reasonable charge a boat could be hired, so the 


c fine day my husband took full advantage of sun and wind to test once again his kill 
Whe handling of rope and sail on the nearby Broad—a thrill in which we all gladly shared. 
Jur ten-year-old took to river life naturally, to our delight, and before long taught him- 


nos row the dinghy, our fears that he might fall overboard being at once calmed when a 
Bee lent him a life-jacket. He thrived in the Norfolk air and amiable atmos- 
hol around us, and very soon made [rie ds with another young sailor— a keen Broadsman, 
had pene time in inviting him aboard his own sailing dinghy. They had their fun and we 
amiat BES —watching their lively interest 1n the bird-life and, their earnest attempts at a little 
of ee fishing! "Phat afternoon the boys rowed us up river, where we picnicked in one 
^ quiet waterways. 
ene day, fecling more energetic, i E 
bea: a, explored some ol the lovely surrounding € 
itiful old churches. 
, During the whole two weeks it rained only twice. and then we found the cabin a cosy 
ERE for reading, playing games, sketching, or jus! watching! There was always some 
esh aspect of Broads life to liven the scene, if it was only sedate Mrs. Swan and family 
visiting us, hopeful for titbits or at least some left-overs from one of our hearty meals. 
After a swim—and the river was surprisingly warm—it was fun to sunbathe upon the 
wide top of our houseboat and watch the varied water traffic, ranging from the smallest 
ing craft to forty-foot motor cruisers, drifting in and out of our Staithe. 

Y et the greatest joy of all, we felt, was the freedom of this holiday. In this Shouse of our 
own’ we could cat when and what we chose. get up when we liked, wear the simplest of 
cletbing -in fact, be ourselves. i 
sie ule though flat country, is by no means uninte 
refreshin a E charm in its peaceful combinat! 
xo BRA ane adventurous. Tous. this holiday on 2 ^ 
PHÓ we'd ever had, and we shall remember it pa 

uraged in our small but lively family. 


vet if we needed adventure it awaited us 
ye we varied to suit cach member of our 


we locked uP the houseboat and, taking another 
ntryside, including one of Norfolk's 


a 
sai 


resting, as some might imagine; indeed, 
on of river and country that was both 


houseboat was certainly different from 
rticularly for the happy team spirit it 


ple 
ean í 


vat MWANI 


© WITHOUT 


nee 


o — DIGGING 


by W. E. Shewell-Cooper, 
M.B.E., N.D.H. 


(Principal, The Horticultural Training Centre, Thavted) 


DON'T think I ought to go on with the series that 
we are having on gardening with a minimum 


of work without dealing with this question. of 


"no digging". 


It isn't all of us who can make large quantities of 


compost, and it is surprising how much fully rotted 
organic matter one needs to put over an acre of land, 
if you adopt the no-digging method. Tve worked jt 
out, and if you ar going to do the job properly you 
undoubtedly need 200 tons of compost for eve 
of land you are going to “cultivate” under this no 
digging method. 

That's the problem. Where can we get that amount 
of compost from? ‘The answer seen 
cannot easily produce all this half: 
must get instead what is 
is ‘mined’ in Somerset, 
bales or bags 


to be that as we 
formed humus, we 
known as Sedge Peat. This 
It comes to the gardener in 
it doesn't have to be rotted down: it is 
applied on the surface of the ground just as if it were 
compost, and it has the same action. It helps matters 
if in addition you apply one of the properly balanced 
fish manures. such as you can get, for instance, with 
a 5 per cent. potash content. 

Many saw the experiment that was carried out at 
the Royal show a few years ago. There the Soil 
Association had two piots. One w as dug in the normal 
way and manured. while the other Was treated on the 
no-digging method. On the undug plot. which was 
well mulched with compost, there was no disease at all, 
On the dug plot. the broad beans, for instance, were 
alive with Black Flies, the carrots were badly attacked 
with the maggots of the carrot fly. the Beetroot had 
the Leaf Mining Maggot, while the cabbages were 
badly attacked by caterpillars. It would seem that 
the pests had the opportunity of going to cither plot, 
and they preferred to go on to the crops growing on the 
cultivated soil because there the vegetables we; 
growing quite so well. 

It does therefore seem to show that if you adopt 
this no-digging method you will have less trouble with 
pests and diseases. and the busy housewife or the 
harassed husband will not have to be purchasing large 
quantities of insecticide and fungicide: : 

You will be asking now what should be 


ren't 


done by 


O 


those who fancy this new idea and want to develop d 
Broadly speaking, the method is as follows: Don à dis 
or fork the ground at all, don't even use the hoe. CI is 
the tools, oil them, hang them up in the tool shed ane 
say goodbye to them, cither for ever or for the tis 
hoi. "Thehiewersenutamm when the crops have "ue 
harvested. put a one-inch layer of sedge peat oF aa 
rotted compost all over the surface of the oe 
You will probably have to rill it first tu make i E 
Phen you leave it until the spring. that is to say Hr d 
the normal seed-sowing time comes round again. iu 
the small seeds; such as lettuce for instance. Ae n 
in the peat. or in the remainder of the peat Aa 
worms haven't pulled in. It is only necessary prs 
out a very shallow drill with the point of a draw ji 

When it comes to the time of sowing the larger ilic 
like peas, French beans, runner beans, and so on. 


t 
t ‘ * compos 
"e agai atc + furrows in the i 

you once again scratch out little with à 


z Paus Ail RN 
t. put the beans in position, anc x joo 
really fully rotted 

T. ost 


or pe: 
two-inch layer of more peat, or a cate 
compost, You see, the seeds are sown in the 
rather than in the soil itself, 


eather what 
sit much depends on the we athe «diy 
| be a very Cr? 


Now, of cours 


ny chance there shoul 


happens. If by thoroughly 
winter it may be that the peat will never get inds. may 
: " ^ wines. A 

ked, and the compost, because of the v T) 


S p the peat to 8 
nt somewhat. But it's usual for the pe spring 
really thorough soaking so that by the time an ii 
comes itis nice and moist, Therefore, the plan | 


z aok yù 
E m ` "times } 
the sowing without the digging. Now some 


E ke their little ne 

do get one or two weeds that will poke un ar ; vento be 
dn : do ha M 

through the peat or compost and they de varelul 


pulled up by hand. 1f, however. you arc A edd 

and vou do get a complete cover of peat, then the 

don't come through. 
As f 


system 


‘ Du 
. kind t 
: ] T «same ki 
r as planting is concerned the S a layer al 


adopted. You put the peat as ( out 


2 to put Or 
over the ground, and when you want ! aoc’ 
i z ants of tomato" 


cabbage plants or cauliflower plants. ple tever it m y 
; or whate i 
and cucumbers, chrysanthemums. or wha c trowel 


s PE with thi 
be, all you've got to do is to make a hole witl : 


: . . à m oc à 
suggested in an earlier article, the pe af o s smoth¢ 
" LA Ys " 
mulch and that keeps the moisture int TU a with the 
atitior ; 
the weeds and that prevents any competitie n 


s 
y of hum" 


FS 
ish manu! 


tiliser this 


mý 
Sit ns inclined 10: 1 

l do hope that you will feel inclined who hav 
method even on a small crop. “Those " iddle? 
gone in for the scheme like Mr. A. Guest 2 


cliffe. near Barnsley, have been extremely $ 
and have for years now grown the most 
crops without any culti 
something therefore to think of as 
queer. Tt ought to be discussed. and those 
busy and haven't time to dig. or those who à 
in any way and can't dig. shouldn't give UP jet hod 
by any means, but adopt this interesting mM‘ à 
can't help thinking that there may be ae o will h 
of busy parents who read this magazine. W ad anc 
Very interested indeed in this no-digging pes 
Suggest they make a trial right away and let! 
how they get on. 


tions whatever. H 
new-fang re 
whe 


1 
3 
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EETS FOR HOT DAY 


by Mildred Gordon, B.Sc. 


eating 


URING hot weather we all enjoy 

cold, dainty sweets, and mother appreciates 

having something which will not entail a 
lot of baking in a hot oven, which seems to heat 
the whole kitchen. 

Many of the cold sweets can be made during 
the evening when it becomes a little cooler. 
Jellies are best made the day before to give them 
ume to set in a cool place. 

Ifa party or picnic is going to take place it is a 
help to get certain things finished in advance so 
as to leave more time for last-minute preparations. 


Tarts can be baked on cardboard or other 
Unbreakable plates and cut up freshly at a picnic. 
Jelly or cream sweets can be set in individual 
DS or cartons. It is good to have the jelly 
Creams and Honeycomb moulds that are now 
ack in the shops as these are more nourishing 
With milk added. Jellies made with water only 
have little food value, but can be improved 
by the addition of fresh fruit or fruit juices. 


Mink JELLY 


lot water. When cool, but not set, add the other 
all quantity of liquid in the form of cold milk. 
Stir well and allow to set. 


Jeviy Frurr 
Make jelly in usual way. When cool and just 
beginning to set, whisk with rotary or other whisk 
and pile into individual glasses. Decorate with 
fresh fruit slices. 


Lemon Cusrarp SOUFFLE 
V pint custard (1 tbsp. powder, 1 tbsp. sugar, ! 
pint milk) 
Juice of 1 lemon 
1 egg. 
Method. Make custard as usual and add egg yolk 


and lemon juice. See that the white of egg is 


Dissolve a jelly in. hall the stated quantity of 


2 


© 


cold, free from grease, and on a clean plate or 
basin. Whisk until quite stiff, then fold into 
mixture with a metal spoon. Pour into glass dish 
and decorate with glacé cherries. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM 
Milk, 3 cups Cocoa, 2 tbsp. 
Water, 1 cup Sugar, 2 tbsp. 
Flour, 1 tbsp. Eggs, 1 or 2 (separated). 
Method. Heat milk and sugar, and thicken with 
flour and cocoa mixed to a smooth paste with a 
little of the water. Add rest of water and yolk 
of eggs and bring to boil. Flavour with vanilla. 
Allow to cool slightly, then fold in whites of 
eggs beaten very stiffly. Decorate with real or 
mock whipped cream. 
Fruit of all kinds can be bought now and many 
varicties of tarts, pies, or flans can be made. 
Plate pies are useful for picnics. 
Method. Line a tin or plate with short pastry. 
Cover with finely sliced or chopped fruit. Add 
sugar but no water. Cover with pastry, scal edges 
with water and decorate. Prick holes in top 
(this keeps pie flat). Bake in a hot oven for thirty 
minutes or until golden brown and fruit is soft. 
Flans. Bake pastry blind in flan or sandwich tin. 
This can be done by covering with grease-proof 
or wax paper—filling with crusts, dried peas or 
beans. These s can be made in advance 
and stored in an air-tight tin. They can then be 
filled when required with a variety of fillings: 


1. Fresh fruit such as oranges, bananas, grapes, 
etc. Arrange in flan case and cover with cold 
jelly on the point of setting. 

2. Stewed fruit strained and the juice thickened 
with cornflour. 

3. Custard sprinkled with desiccated coco-nut. 
4. Caramel custard. 

5. Any of the sweetened packets of tapioca or 
other milk puddings. 


A DOCTOR’S DIARY 


by a Lady Doctor in General 
Practice 


( 3 OOD EVENING, Miss Wilson. I hope you 


didn't get too wet on the way here tonight," 
"It is a dreadful night, isn't it? [ don't 
think we shall have any neuroti 


in tonight! 


Only the genuinely ill patients will brave this 
weather,” 
“Yes, the nuinely ill or the ge 


nuinely worried, 


Worry is often too urgent to be deterred by the 


weather.” 


es, T suppose it is, The 


first patient is a new 
one, and she has just come 


to live in this district," 
“All right, send her in, please," 


rood evening, Mrs, 


Young, 
the district, I believe," 


You're new to 


“Yes, DPve just got married and we're living 
down Cambridge Road. I am rather worried, 
Doctor. You see, my mother tells me that I hag 
Rheumatic Fever when T was a child and the 
doctor said it had affected my heart. Tam wonder- 
ing whether it would be safe to start a family,“ 


“That is rather a problem. [i 
how seriously your heart is affected, 
est heart trouble after Rheumatic 
disease, which means that one 
the heart is diseased and doesn’t y 
Do you get out of brea 


all depends on 
he common- 
Fever is Mitral 


vork 
ath if you run fe 
“No, not unless T run a long 


as it should, 
or a bus?” 
way." 


Do your ankles swell up towards the end of the 


day 


"No. I haven't noticed that," 


of the valves of 
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" A 
“Do you get'any cough at night? 


"No, not unless I have a cold. " 
ast at all? 


“Do you feel your heart beating 
“Only if Tam very exc jud. — 
"E think that your mitral disease MALUM cuf 
we call well compensated. 1 hat d pude ie 
heart can cope with the ordinary. Pd puts 
strains of life all right. Of course. P people 
a big strain on the heart, but I have Enos children 
with mitral disease have two or Er rd for the 
quite safely. s long as vou arc prepa should ke 
risks and you take things quietly, you 
all right.” xis hospital. 
"You must arrange to have the ba a all for the 
because labour is the greatest suain LA t sensation 
heart. You must report any sign of de Sea swelling 
immediately (that is, any breathlessne que of these 
of the ankles, ete. ). If your heart shows am hospita 
signs of weakness you may have to go det severa 
for a few weeks’ rest. This mz e comes 
times during your pregnancy. d us m the baby 
to the worst you might have to Jes very often. 
taken away, but that doesn't lappi ieee. s, I 
As long as you are prepared for a 


ave a family. i 
should say go ahead and have a i prm you 
possible, live in a bungalow or fla "airs (o: UD 
don't add the strain of climbing st 
stress of pregnancy." aioe 1 shall 

D ace CLOT. alk 
“Thank you for all your advice, I 3 id and a 
have to tell my husband what yon T Ins thoug 4 
it over with him. It’s rather frig de to me. in 
not knowing what is going to happé 
it?" c who 


any people, e 
S, it is. But there are many peor afraid 


" E: reeling is 
inot look into the future without Í ] that 


c 
3 x «e for fear, an m 
here is only one sure cure for k: love but Pe 
love and trust. “There is no joh d jg. H You 
m S Ces ar’ (1 John 4« 19/7... y 
Ent love casteth out f "hrist to forgiv' ind 
ave a 


sane. 
Christ and to die is gain’ (Phil. 1. N which 
have a desire to depart and to be with © 2 
is far better’ (Phil. 1 ag)” ith religi a 
"I have never bothered a : at deal S 1 pink"? 
you know, but what you say is WO! jm 
about," + qo (C 
A few months later Mrs, Young vari ot ot 
that she was expecting her first baby- She H at 


had to send her into hospital for a pies 
thought much about what I had aie kil 
in hospital a Christian nurse starte s i 
about the things that matter mA i 
she came to realize her own nece zB 
Saviour and her outlook on life ue 
tely. She was rather ill when bak 
but she came through it all right P nd I 
of praise to God for the we Y He 

her life and the life of her little one. 


| to I^ uir 


p we? 
he wer 
ores 


^ MOLIHEKS REFLECTIONS ON 


poses you have often turned to this chapter 
(Luke 11), as I have, because there is so much 
in it for those of us who are struggling in the 
school of prayer. Our Lord, Who prayed as no man 
else has ever pr 


Prefaced His sublime model (as Matthe 
tell us in chapter 6, verse 7) with these words —"Use 
Not vain repetitions as the heathen do: for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much speaking . - - 
after this manner, therefore, pra j 
Prayer, the Lord Jesus remin s 
ship and is to be marked by simplicity 
r Prayer is not dependent on beauty of d 
5 the attitude of one's heart that counts: fathers 
ànd children do not make fine speeches to each other! 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 
Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 
, But if the uppliant is not heard for his much speak- 
ing, his pe ency may have much to do with his 
prevailing, hat is, surely, the teaching of the story 
of the empty Larder which follows. It is a parable 
Which, like that of the Unjust Judge, teaches by con- 
God is not reluctant to 
; Testament there recurs 
ayer. 


trast, not by comparison. 
Sive, but throughout the Ne 
the thought of insistence, intensity, wrestling in pr: 
God is found of those who seek Him with their whole 
heart (Jer. 29. 13), and “The inwrought supplication 
ofa life which is right with God is a mighty force 


(another translation of James 5. 16b). The disciples 


SCRIPTURE U 


St. Luke 8 s 10. 13-24 
4 vis 8. 26-39 92 T 10. 25-42 
2% 8. 40-56 10 T 14. 1-13 
P 9. 1-17 11 - 11. 14-26 
É 9. 18-27 12 via 11. 29-44 
A 9. 28-45 13 ne 11. 45-54 
$ 9. 46-62 14 ae 12. 1-12 
1 10. 1-12 15 aes 12. 13-34 


* Helpful notes on daily readings are available as follo 
NOTES; for teen-agers, DAILY BREAD; for adults, D 


monthly, and the Editor of HOMES AND PARENTS will gl 


HER 


by Enid G. Moxham 


READINGS FROM IHE BIBLE 


THE EMPTY LARDER 


must often have wakened to find their Master missing, 
and they knew that He had been up before them again, 
asking, seeking, knocking, until He obtained all He 
needed for the day. Often He spent whole nights 
in prayer to H ather, so that it was what He did 
regarding prayer, rather than what He said, which 
prompted the disciples’ question (Luke 11. 1). Is that 
how our children first feel a desire to pray? Do they 
know we often go to the secret place, and that we come 
out different—more gentle, more understanding, 
more Christlike (Matt. 6. 6)? How different all this 
is from “ ng prayers"! Live again in your imagin- 
ation the story of the man who knew his need and 
his friend's need. He knocks, and knocks again, 
shamelessly knocking while all respectable people 
are in bed, and until the very dogs bark at him. 
But he gets what he wants—for to him that knocketh 
it shall be opened. 

But the Lord Jesus has not quite finished. If God is 
not like the unwilling neighbour, He is like a loving 
Father (vv. 11-13). Prayer, He had said, was based 
on relationship, and it is unthinkable that the Heavenly 
Father should not give good things to His children. 
of course, the possibility that a child will 
k in his ignorance for something harmful, 
or knock at a forbidden door, but always his Father 
will continue to give the good things—He could not, 
by reason of His infinite love and superior knowledge, 
give a stone, a serpent, or a scorpion, and the day 
will come when the child will be profoundly thankful. 

Father, 1 had been foolish and unblest 
If Thou hadst granted me my blind request. 


“LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY.” 


ION READINGS FOR AUGUST* 


165 ai 12. 35-48 | 24 m 15. 11-32 
17 " 12. 49-59 25 e 16. 1-18 
18 is 13. 1-17 26 a 16. 19-31 
19 zj 13. 18-35 27 . 17. 1-10 
20 450 14. 1-14 28 E 17. 11-21 
21 ang 14. 15-24 29 € 17. 22-37 
22 ue 14. 25-35 302 E 18. 1-17 


23$ m 15. 1-10 31 e 18. 18-30 


: For 
DAILY NOTES and BIBLE STUDY NOTES. All are 4d. bi- 


adly pass on your order. 


children, 8-11, JUNIOR .NOTES; for ages 11-14, KEY 
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CURIOSITY OR CONCERN? 


You can always tell when your children are asking 
a question out of curiosity or concern. I have a friend 
who, when her small son asks too many “curiosity” 
questions, turns them round on him, and he has to 
give the answers. But I notice that when he asks 
“concern” questions she will give any amount of 
care and time to giving him an answer. She loves to 
give of her best for "concern" questions. The Saviour, 
Who knows and loves human hearts so well, some- 
times has to turn a question back on us. Luke 13; 
22-30 is a case in point. The whole passage (vv. 22-35) 
is among the most solemn and the most touching in 
our Lord's teaching. 


"Lord, are there few that be saved?" is the curiosity 
question this man asks. He has a speculative interest 
in other people's salvation, but no concern about his 
own. "Strive to enter in at the straight gate," was 
the Lord's searching reply. Evidently this is a matter 
of individual responsibility. One cannot drift through 
this "narrow door," or come in unawares. And if, 
shaken out of our superficial questioning by the earnest 


i r, we 
and loving reply, we really want to find the door, 
r direction in John 10. 9— 


have our Lord's own cle: s 
any man enter in he shal 


"E am the door; by Me e 
à s - shall à 
be saved." If we strive to enter in now we sha 


"D . Master. Himself. 
need to strive in the day when the Master H 


shuts to the door (Luke 13. 24 and 25). 


: La 5 snirance on 
There are some who will claim an entra 


T! i : i associat 
false grounds. They will claim a nominal ass : 
ilv connec- 


ion 


with our Lord. But contact is not nec nd 
tion. How near they had been (perhaps even E h 
drunk in ox A 
presence”) yet they had never trusted Him. a 
pleaded that Christ had taught in their streets. d 
had been hearers, but not doers (James 1. aN «di 
Gospel is not only to be heard, but to bero doi 
The chicks must run to the shelter of the nics H has 
if they would be safe. (Did you notice the A tere 
no fear of the fox verses 31-34?) Is there any" put 
“How often would I++: 


municants—‘“we have caten and 


a more tragic lament 
ye would not.” 


UNPAID 


He was a young man, in training for ministry 
in the Church of England, and he talked, as young 
folk will, of everything under the sun holidays 
and working days, national and international problems, 
clergy and laity, and lastly (in the intimacy that 
grows as the evening slips away) we talked together 
of the Christian message itself and how to get it 
over in our own pagan Britain. “What we need,” 
he said at last, “is ordinary men and women who 
know God, and whose day-to-day living will be of 
such a quality as to make other people want to know 
Him too." I liked that, and I ho 
of his college days, and beyond, 
need before him. 


pe that to the end 
he will keep that 


I thought of this as I read the story of The Prodigal 
Son in Luke r5. Every man, woman or child who 
has turned his back on the Far Country and known 
the welcome of the Father’s house, has learnt some- 
thing of the heart of God. Each has proved for himself 
His reconciling grace, His compassion, His love. So 
what—? Are they to settle down in s 
content with their fatted calves, with never a thought 
for the Far Country in its famine and Ends 2 
There was a time when they helped forward the pen 
ally squalid condition prevailing there, “The d. 
of each sinner is a sin against every other sinn, = 
it is a rebellion against the e an ux 


their best rObes, 


ntire universe, 


BILLS 


rime 
ing, a CI! 
i soci sverything, 4 * 
against Society, an outrage upon everythi s ort 
We are reminded of 


against everybody.” se forgive? 
ant c “Is the Father's f0r8 


ham's pregnant question: I2" 
: TH "eds + 
ness the only forgiveness the Prodigal nc 


ace 
nown the [joi 


The fact is, everyone of us who has k d 

Y E : iot oes eret © 
of God in his own life owes a paene Bos 
iti E 2 ` r y " 
citizens of the Far Country, and our 0D!) at there 


- good news tha 

g news 

i : sith them the good 4. and ? 
f for them also, * 


is robe and ring and fatted cal house 


the warmth and welcome of the Fathers 
which these are just the significant tokens. . ible 

"Is it possible," asks Mildred Duff, 
to have the mind of Christ and not the 
Spirit? . | , Those who have known ae 
thirst for peace, for pardon, for all that S 
can give, can never think with indifferent , 
who have never tasted the Bread of Posi 
of us have scope enough for missionary * 


, anc 
hunge! ^ 


hrist ? 
o! 


where we find ourselves each day. 
If any little word of mine 
C un make the pathway clearer 
If any little thought of mine 
Can bring a soul the nearer! 
If any little deed of mine 
Can clear away a sorrow, 
God help me speak, and thin 
And wait not for the morroi 


à, and ds 
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ud e?" (ro Sagina 
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Praise ye the Lord" (to Laudate 
ominum) 
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CHAPTER XIV 


[ovat = rinse looking group that sat around the 

cabin of the Clipper, their faces lit up by the two 
electric lights. The crew of the Clipper and the two 
from Westland were muffled up in scarves and sweaters; 
the police sergeant was trim and smart in his blue 
uniform, the detective-sergeant was still wearing the 
rather nondescript clothing which he had had when 
on B655, While Ron had been rowing acros to 
Westland, Arthur had busied himself in the galley, and 
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cach of them had a steaming hot cup of cocoa and a 
biscuit in front of him. 

When they had settled down, the police-sergeant 
began his explanations, cautioning them that what he 
said was, of course, strictly confidential—at which 
they all nodded agreement. 

“The position as we sec it'is this," he said ; " you 
will posibly remember the Brackley robbery, earlier 
this summer.” 

^ Yes, we read about it at the time." 

“Well, we think that what has been happening 10 
Clipper is really a further chapter in that story. The 
men who were suspected of doing that job were caught, 
but no trace of the jewels was found, and we couldn't 
Prove the case against them ; they were sent to gaol 
for three months. ‘They had used a motor-cruiscr as 
their base, and had done the job from the river. The 
strange thing was that although we searched the 
cruiser thoroughly, afterwards, we couldn't find the 
Jewels. And no onc has seen them since.” 

“But where docs Clipper come into all this?" asked 
Hugh Brownley, eagerly. 

“We only bave a theory," replied the sergeant, 
“and will tell you what it is, because you may be 
able to help. One possibility is that when they were 
interrupted doing the Brackley job, one of them was 
given the jewellery to hide—and obviously he wouldn't 
put it back in the cruiser they had been using. We 
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PARENTS 


are 


ET ME NOT to the marriage of true minds 


Admit impediments. Love is not love 


Which alters when it alteration finds, 


Or bends with the remover to remove: 
Oh no! it is an ever fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 


Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom:— 

If this be error and upon me proved, 


I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


Sonnet, No. 116 
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HERE are those who argue against punishing 
Y children for whatever misdeeds they may 

do. Any kind of punishment is wrong, 
they say. It sets up neurosis in later life, and, in 
any case, only proves that the adult has not full 
control of the situation, and that as far as im- 
mediate results are concerned the child either 
becomes cowed or stubborn. 

Like many aspects of the business of bringing 
up children, what the ‘progressives’ suggest is 
no doubt right in part. The extremists among 
them even subscribe to the idea of allowing 
children to do exactly as they please. Whether 
as a long term policy this would prove to be a 
boomerang we are not yet in a position to judge. 

But sensible parents have long since absorbed 
the fact that no amount of beating will do the 
trick if the child is incapable of what the adult 
demands. And no one would suggest that 
punishment will ever do the job as effectively as 
right teaching. 

What so many otherwise excellent parents lose 
sight of is that a child does not think as an adult, 
and so should not be punished for acts which 
arise out of his inability to reason as an adult, 
It is useless to try to reason with a small child, 
or to foolishly lose one’s temper when he doesn’t 
understand. He must be shown cause and effect 
and be persuaded to abide by them. A child 
must be allowed clear-cut ideas, and not be 
bewildered by reasoning before his time, 

Punishment, of course, takes many forms, 
Only in rare instances does it now flourish as a 
physical deterrent. The cane has lost its place 
in the classroom, public conscience is alert to 
acts of child cruelty at home, and the 


: emphasis 
1S now on corrective treatment. 


The old days of 


more 
privilege? 


Punishment now 


‘thwackings’ are gone. d 


often takes the form of surrende 


and the withholding of special treats. outspoken 
Children are now encouraged to be that they 
and it is no longer an unwritten law joy 


vouth enj 


"ation 
neratio 
re loud ! 


be seen and not heard. Modern 
privileges unheard of a short gc 
That there are those among us who ai s 
exclamation that the pendulum has e^ "Each 
far we are well aware. But it was ae ud Jems: 
new generation, facing its own gage ubt 
brings its own palliative, and to © zi there ® 
there is the comforting knowledge Us childre? 
a new closeness between parents anc 

never enjoyed before. 


The answer is in the home. "S regulat 
lt is for the individual parents, ste J 
punishments according to their CH 


What in one home ^al 


and temperaments. nor! 
p! fectly ! neral 


seem to be laxity, in another is BS". in 
But there are certa 


and correct.- E UP ica 
principles governing family life that Siren pein 
in every type of home. And chi „ules and ? 
what they are, they will disobey the 1 m 
incur punishment. se. iia ie 
The first thing to remember is xe pud 
should never be slapped in sudden ang t 


„e than 
loss of control will frighten him T e aro nd 
slap. Don't forget that his world pam con 
you, and anything that can upset 
will certainly upset his. . 

He must always know why he is 
and this only after a warning. 


shed 


ning 


n 
being PU! 
ne wa 


should be sufficient. It is a sign of weakness continually to threaten a child 
with punishment, then allow him to escape it. Never save up punishment 
until the end of the day, with such remarks as “Wait until your father comes 
home!” No mother can hope to control her family if'such threats are necessary. 
Neither should punishment be put off for several days, thus enlarging a misdeed 
out of all proportion. ` 

When you have said “I will punish you,” do so as soon as possible. The 
rule should be—short and sharp and o 
time is that much more dificult. Never slap a child unnecessarily 


If there is any hesitancy the next 


He will 


become hardened and learn to dodge. 

Punishments should vary. He will learn that a sharp slap will not always 
let him off, f 

I have a vivid recollection of a small child who stole a coin and would not 
own up. Instead of a slap he was sent to his room and denied an afternoon 
at the seaside which had been arranged as a special treat. His loud pleas and 
Wailing were of no avail. 1 do not think he ever stole again. It was something 
ola shock to him and certainly taught him a lesson. 

I use this illustration to point out that this is the sort of thing a child under- 
stands, Ther 


is no reasoning here. Merely cause and effect. In this way 
he will quickly learn that it doesn’t help to be stubborn, and he will have 
the more respect for his parents who mete out such punishment. 

It is not always casy to remain master of the situation, especially if you 
are a mother who has had a difficult day in which nothing seems to go right 
and the children have been particularly naughty. Also, there is a physical 
reason, doctors tell us, why people suddenly ‘blow up’. It is to offset the 
Mounting tension. But if it is humanly possible do not let you children see 
you in a temper. Apart from frightening them and shaking their confidence, 
they will automatically pattern their behaviour on yours. The boy who is 
always being threatened and slapped in anger is well on his way to becoming 
the school bully. 

, One can always tell the home where punishmc! 
l'here is an absence of fuss when a child is naughty- Instead of an uproar 
the child is sent to his room and everything goes on as before. This is a 
blow to his ego. He is not the centre of attraction as he had hoped, but is put 


aside from the fun. He'll think twice about it next time. 
find his place if he is not 


nt is kept well in hand. 


In this society of ours every man must seck and 
to become a misfit. Children must learn as they are growing that certam 


rules must be conformed to, without crushing individual talent and in- 


itiative. ‘This is the parents’ job. Neither by over-indulgence nor excessive 
children the knowledge of the rules. It 
treatment. There is no other 


harshness will they instil into their 
must be by patient example and corrective 
way. "The rules must be learnt well and thoroughly, and the 


be learnt without punishment. 


y cannot always 


Always be quite sure that the 
there is the slightest doubt, give the child the benefit. 
say that the punishments you inflict on your children are done in order 
to strengthen their characters and not to work o 
then you will find them growing less frequent. And because of this their 
effectiveness will increase. 

Punishment should at all times be the last resort. 


mission of failure, On the other hand, many à man and woman who have 
liscipline they learnt in 


If you can honestly 


ff your own displeasure, 


It is sometimes an ad- 


gone on to success later in life have blessed the € 
youth. For this is the great gift of parentage- Guidance, love, correction; 
within these three lies success. 
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punishment you mete out is justified. If 


‘hss of control 


a 


" 


— 
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AM a teacher of five-year-olds, the admission class 
I in a large Primary School. I often feel, especially 
at the beginning of a term, that parents are extra- 
ordinarily trusting in leaving their children in my 
care. They bring the children, say Goodbye, and off 
they go, fecling, I think, that because it’s my job I 
shall know how to train and teach the little ones in 
the best way. But although this trust makes me feel, 
at times, very humble, at the same time I must admit 
that there are others when it makes me fecl— well, 
frankly, furious! So many parents seem 
that once their child is in school someo 
this case, me!) can safely be left to take over the 
responsibility of seeing that the children learn. be- 
haviour and good habits as well as reading and writing. 
No belief could be further from the truth! Almost 
any teacher will tell you quite honestly that where 
home and school are at variance the home will win 
every time. No teacher, however experienced or 
conscientious he or she may be, can hope 
against an inimical home influence, 
the children under my care 
five days a week and forty weeks out of the year, 
How then, can I hope to do the best for your child 
if you do not co-operate with me? And unless, of 
course, we are agreed as to what is best for him: 
And unless, too, you realise that your child is only 
one of thirty or forty, or even of fifty children, ail 
having the same claim on my care and attention: 
How, then, can you and I Work together for the 
good of the child whose upbringing we share? To 
begin with, a great deal of your part of the work 
must start before your child comes to school at all, 
It is your teaching which must lay the foundation for 
minc. As an outsider, as it were, I can regard your 
child far more objectively than you are able to do 
and I can recognise his claim to be treated as a person 
in his own right and nor just as “Mrs. Brown's little 
boy." T can, by getting to knox Your child. assess 
the success or failure of your early teaching. Does 
your child speak clearly? Can he manage simple 
things like finding his own Peg in the cloakroom and 
putting on his own coat? Can he be trusted to take 
a simple message correctly? Does he take it for 
granted that he must put away his own toys and re- 


to imagine 
ne else (in 


pe to compete 
After all, I have 
for only five hours a day, 


A, 
nite Close 


€— 


3 > or being 
train from snatching those belonging 2 andes his 
played with by another child? Can x i n himself? 
own buttons and use the toilet propery 1 initiative 
Will he occupy himself happily on his ow what to do 
or will he always wait for me to tell hint »cople, 9T 
next? Will he be friendly towards pu ta. there— 
will he cling to you—or to me, if you Pele ordit 
every time something a little out of. spportunitics 
occurs? Have you given him plenty of n i pair of 
for using his hands? Can he mung -halk 
scissors, and does he know what to Lee and is 
and crayons and plasticene? Can he kat ^ read ff 
used to looking at books and hearing Ls nd address 
them? Can he tell a stranger his name an is ea! 

It is on the answers to all these quor imagi 
must base my teaching, and as you may o 
this is not an casy task when children ae 
not only in natural aptitudes but in Md f 
amount of pre-school training that they: 1 cha 

When your child has actually started ict | 
help and co-operation is more than pid or JAM 
tome. In any school, whether it UE ber of Ln 
there must obviously be a certain nu we ket 
In my own school, which is a large » do have 1 g 
these rules to a minimum, but those b Other? 
reasonable and they must be obeyed. 
chaos would rule instead of order. f 

If the rules of your child's school se lease 5C 
Moncy must be paid on a certain an a day: 
the child takes the correct amount ona cis amou a 
those who have experienced it know a sn 
time and trouble that must be wasted xi child e 
rule such as this is disregarded. If you a certat 
take pumps or paintbox to school aouri" 
please try to sce that he does so. Ene try t0 P 
remember for himself, of course. ie ildren. bec 
him if he should forget. Some Mn forg“ 
really distressed when things like pups ilt 
and are often punished by having to 
in question, en sull 

Most schools have a very necessary T 
the 


cce : 
a your 


d 
q pine 
y tha 


> f rime 
If parents knew the amount of tin ern 
school in looking for lost caps or $ 


paz 


Q7 


A» 


they would realise why some teachers refuse to be 
bothered with lost property unless the articles were 
marked in the first place. : 

, These are all, E admit, small. points, but they are 
important, not only because they help towards the 
smooth running of a very complex organisation, but 
because they help the child to develop a proper sense 
of responsibility towards the community. 

More important still is the question of co-operation 
between parents and teachers over the health of the 
child. School to-day is a very interesting and often 
exciting place, and young children, particularl xpend 
an amazing amount of energy there. So it is hardly 
surprising that by the end of the week they are tired 
Out. For this reason it is wise to restrict. week-end 
outings, at any rate during term-time, so that you can 
be sure that your child gets cnough sleep. Any teacher 
Will tell you that she has only to look round her class 
on Monday morning—or any other morning for that 
matter—in order to see how many children went to 
bed carly the night before. Only an alert and healthy 
child can gain the full benetit from all that the school 
has to offer. 

Where physical defects are. conc . 
teachers often notice something that parents have fa 
to discover, This applies particularly to defects ot 
Sight and hearing, which are often not noticed unti 
the child comes to school. If your child's teacher tells 
you that she thinks your child's eyes need testing, OT 
that his hearing is not all that it should be, try not to 
fecl offended and act as if she were criticising you. Her 
on yaim is to help the child. A conscientious teacher 
is quite willing to incur your hostility if she thinks it 15 
in the interest of your child to do so. . 

_ Never be afraid to consult your child's teacher if you 
fecl you can clear up some little matter which is 
troubling the child. Most teachers are only too eager 
to help in this way. If the school has open days or 
other oceasions on which parents are invited to attend 
make a point of being one of those mothers who can 
always be counted on to be there. 

To sum up, then, give the teacher all the help you 
can. By working together you and I can give your 
child the best possible start on the long road that leads 
to the making of a worthwhile and responsible citizen. 


e 
5 EA RS OLD ( Continued from next column ) 


, Tt is a constant encouragement to find both on my 
Journeys in various parts of the country and from 
letters received from all over the world that Homes 
and Parents is so highly esteemed. A friend in 
Australia, for example, sends these comments: "4 
absolutely unanimous in their approval of the maga 
zine, which is very much enjoyed; very helpful, 
valuable, and interesting. Splendid material for 
Christians and non-Christians.” 

What more could one wish? Just this: that cach of 
those who value Homes and Parents would get othe 
to take it regularly. If only you could do this we 
should be saved many a headache here! 


srned I find. that 


riled 


years old 


EXT month we begin our fifth volume with a 
N number of new features bringing a fresh ap- 

proach to the range of interests and problems 
with which Homes and Parents tries to help you. 

1. A serial story that is different. Jr is not 
concerned with the eternal (but oh-so-hackneyed) 
triangle! There are no murders in it, not even a 
detective! But it does hold up a mirror to real life, 
and, as every good story should, it discovers its interest 
and drama in everyday situations, instead of in 
quite impossible places and people. It’s a story that 
will help you to look again, perhaps, at some of your 
own ways and problems, and as you se these very 
human and likeable folk finding the right answers 
you will want to copy them. 

2. The “My Parents” series is to be succeeded by 
another in which husbands and wives reply to a 
questionnaire about the ideas and ideals with which 
they entered upon courtship, marriage, and parent- 
hood, and explain the conclusions they have now 
reached. 

. “Mummy, WHY?" How often have you 
felt harassed or embarrassed by the ruthless question- 
ning of curious youngsters? The new volume will 
contain each month answers to children’s questions 

and you are invited to send to the Editor actual 
queries which you have found some difficulty in 
satisfying. 

4. Like me, you must often have deplored the 
extent to which in the modern world admiration and 
adulation are lavished on worthless people and things. 
But it is useless to inveigh against this unless one 
offers a positive and constructive alternative. So I 
am including a regular page in which there will be 
items from nature, history, literature, art, and science, 
which really merit unstinted praise. We parents 
should find here many a starting point for worthwhile 
conversation at the table, round the fire, or on our 
walks 

In addition, there will again be, of course, a variety 
of individual articles, all enlivened by the illustrations 
from the fertile brain and skilful pencil of L. F. Lupton. 


(Continued at foot of previous column) 


by Evelyn Walters 


HE house was very still. It was 16 o'clock, 
and Mrs. Dale sat knitting in the sitting- 
room, waiting for her husband to return, 


and listening also in case the baby, who was a 
little restless, should cry. 


Suddenly the stairs creaked. 
coming down—and it could only 
eight-year-old daughter, 
else in the house, Then a little figure in a night- 
gown, barefooted, passed the open doorway, but 
made no attempt to find her mother, Mrs. Dale 
was about to call out, "Hilary! What are you 
doing?" when something about the child’s 
appearance and movements checked her, “She 
is walking in her sleep! Now,” she went on to 
herself, “I must not wake her suddenly." She 
got up, then was suddenly inspired to hum a song 
they often Sang together—a bridge across the 
silence between the sleeping child and everyday life, 


Somebody was 
be Hilary, her 
for there was no one 
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She followed her, and certain lile ei 
directed her to the dining room. A M 
intently setting the table for lunch. and eg b 
fast asleep. She took no notice of her me 
of whom she was completely unaware. 

The bond between mother and child ad 
very close one, and into the mother's Mx The 
flashed the mcaning of the whole incide d mes 
day before she had asked Hilary, on e 
from school, to set the table for he pel 1 ae 
of agreeing with her usual ready p cedi 
delight in helping, Hilary had; aid, Si E aoran 
need I? I came home specially car e Dale 
with my paint book." PROISGUDNM., i debes]. 
had answered, “( )h. v well, I must do poe mE 
only Tam so busy." Since then EU ihal 
been clouded, and now her mother ied Sd she 
her sensitive conscience had pricked he ^ BO cla 
had worried about her refusal until d hë 
affair had grown to great ie gas id i finally 
could not face it. Her sense of guilt pei 
caused her to walk in her sleep and to a 
to put it right. 


"e a 
So when the table was finished d E ing 
great sigh of relief. Mrs. Dale, unders darling 
was moved to say gently, “Oh, thank tog act the 
and now let's go back to bed She > her up 
child's hand and led her upstairs, tuekin again 
and kissing her as if for goodnight, and 1 Hilary." 
whispering, “That w my thoughtfu ‘fortable, 
Hilary’s answer was to cur up like a con 
satisfied little kitten, still fast asleep. 


op if 
wonder ! 


"And now," thought Mrs. Dale, “I mean— 0" 


that has put it right really right, 1 “made up 
ought I to tell her about it and say she hanai the 
lor refusing? Docs she need that to D r r 
idea of her guilt being buried in her m : 

have I been able to convey that to het it over: 
even though she was asleep?” She thoug ; of chil- 
and then out of her great unde inne js 109 
dren the knowledge came to her. vighten her 
young to have it explained, it might uL “o She 
] must bel "ve that it has been put m (iis x 
watched for an opportunity to prove tha 


so. And one day it came. 


Ircady: 


vas 


and said 
a € R 
) make 
a hant 


One morning she was specially pugi n 
to Hilary, "I'm busy, Hilary., I've pe 
John’s birthday cake. Could you lenc 


with something 


s 
“All right, Mummy, What shall I do: 
“Now, let me sce,” said Mrs. Dale . + 
"Shall I set the table, Mummy 


* * 


e a 
alin, 
" " é - sleep aga! “ew 
Hilary did not walk in her sleep ; gre 


uy i standing 7. US 
the daily bond of love and e a precio à 
T B T , a 
between them, the basis surely ite . hapP? 
life-long relationship and of the nor 


: n itive spirit. 
development of Hilary's sensitive sp. 


A 


NE of the most important units in the first 
baby's "trousseau" is his pram. He will 
sleep in it, be pushed out in it, and—as he 

grows older and tougher—rock and bounce about 
in it, for many months to come. In these days, 
when prams are so expensive, it is essential to 
think and choose carefully, and, having bought 
the pram of one’s choice, to give it the greatest 
possible care in order to prolong its life and use. 


We ourselves have had three children and as 
many prams. The first baby was born during the 
war, at a time when prams were very hard to 
come by. Consequently we bought 2 secondhand 
TS cheaply from an acquaintance and “did it up". 
us "doing up" involved buying new tyres, 

ng a new rivet put on, the brakes seen to, and 
some repainting done. Even after all that was 
done, the pram didn't look the thing of beauty 
I'd always hoped to have for my first child. But 
once baby had arrived, I forgot the pram's shabbi- 
ness in admiring what the pram contained. 


But, oh dear me!—what endless bother that 
pram was! ‘The new tyres would suddenly come 
off in the street, so that you either spent much 
time wrestling till you had them in place ài zain, 
or you pushed the pram home on three whe so 
to speak. And soon you found that the hood 
leaked, which meant buying a new hood—at con- 
siderable expense; the new hood cost more than 
the pram itself had done in the first place. The 
recently repaired brakes soon gave way and had te 
be mended again, ‘The baby gained in weight and 
verve, and bounced vigorously till the rivet gave 
way and the pram collapsed into a lopsided shape- 


The next pram, bought for baby number two, 
We found that this pram, while 
and protection as à 
is invaluable for 
mall and con- 


was a folding onc. 
not giving the same warmth 
larger, more solidly built type, 
holidays because it packs into a s 
venient shape. Ours has accompanied us on many 
occasions and to many distant places. 


The first and so elderly pram soon gave up the 
ghost, and when baby number three arrived we 
realised that one small folding pram between t9 
toddlers-and-one-baby was not enough, so with 
sighs we examined our bank balance and somehow 
bought a new pram. ("If we look after it properly 
we can sell it secondhand later on—and make sure 
that whoever buys it doesn’t have the bother we 
had with our secondhand one,” we said to each 
other). This time we chose à medium-sized one 
on which two babies can travel, the smallest 
lying flat, the toddler with its back propped 
against a kind of adjustable partition (this part 
of the pram is, of course, equally useful for carrying 
the overflow from one’s shopping basket). 

The individual choice of pram must naturally 
depend on individual circumstances. If you live 
in a small house or flat with not much storage 
space, then a small pram is obviously essentials 
either the folding type, or—if you have slightly 
more room—the kind with a section that “Jets 
down” at the end (for use when the baby reaches 
toddler age and wants to sit up, as in a push- 
chair). And if you live in a hilly district anc 


9 
RI 


Choosing 


by Phyllis Meade Hall 


the pram long distances, then 


have to push 
the better. 


obviously the lighter pram you choos 
advocate different types of 
hoods. My own preference is for the mohair 
hood and apron; it is true the colour tends 
to fade, but I have found mohair stronger and 
less likely to crack. 


Different people 


chosen your pram, you will want to 
take care of it and keep it clean and good-looking. 
Give it a good clean-out once à week: wipe 
dirty finger-marks off the lining with a damp 
cloth (don't use soap more often than you can 
help; a good detergent is better for pram- 
linings). Fabric hoods and aprons can be 
brushed, or—when you feel. energetic—cleaned 
with a vacuum-cleaner. For cleaning the body 
of the pram, a damp leather is good, and you 
will find liquid veneer better than wax polish. 
Always rub metal parts dry at once when the 
pram has been caught in a shower of rain, 
and sometimes treat them with lubricating oil. 
Keep the hood up when the pram is not in 


Having 


usc. 
And I wish your pram long life and many a 
happy journey! 


YOUTHS PROBLEMS 


No. 3. CHOOSING A 


CAREER 


by Montague Goodman, F.R.G.S. 


T is a great milestone in the history of a 
boy's life when he leaves School and goes 
to work. He contemplates himself as almost 
a different being from the schoolboy he has been 
hitherto. — His environment has changed— 
completely, and with bewild ing suddenness 
In a very practical manner he fi himself at 
an end of boyhood, and far nearer manhood 
than he really is. He is tempted to ape the man 
rather than play the man. He anxious to 
show himself no longer a boy, and strives to copy 
the talk, the practices the pleasures, and even 
the vices of the men about him. It is a difficult 
and somewhat dangcrous period, and much 
depends on the advice he gets (and accepts) as 
to the type of man he ultimately becomes, To 
begin with, he has to choose his business career, 
His range of choice varies according to his walk 
in life, but in any case he has some sele 
and much depends on the choice he makes, 
Now it is a curious 


ction, 


"t that most of the critical 
decisions in life have to be made for better or 
Worse at a period when the chooser is 
inadequately equipped in knowledge and 
perience to make them. 


most 

e 
Someone has said, 
“The trouble akout experience is that 
at the wrong end of life!" 


it comes 
Still, the choices 
whether of profession or trade, or, later, of a mate 
for life—have to be made in carly days, and the 
boy should not be left without such 
as can be given him to assist his choice, 
OF course 


guidance 


if he is fortunate enough to have a 
father who is following a tr de or craft of which 
he is master, he is as likely as not to follow in 
catly from his ex- 
In olden times this would 
a normal course when trade 
ever 


his footsteps and benefit gr 


perience, have been 


guilds existed, and 
' boy started life by being a bound appren- 
to learn a craf, Nowadays, however 
craftsmanship has given place 


tc 


to a large € 


tent 
to mass production, in which too often labour 
15 confined to routine work regulated by trade 
union hours and controlled rates of pa The 


temptation that results is for the 


boy to seek 
the easiest job. with the shortest 


hours and the 


tion. In fact. 


best pay as his main consid 


at many 
» NE s - one that Á 
the money motive is the only « of high 


a working boy knows, and in these da S ch 
wages it is a temptation hard to be ini 
And easy money too often leads to ptr ie 
detrimental to the boy's: standard of pee 
s and ultimately to his sell-res} 


and mor A 
as an honest member of the community. , 

To the lad from a Public or equis eai 
the position is somewhat different, and fortunate 
considerably wider, He may be so AE 
as to enter one of the professions, and imd 
of choice is simplified. There SES um anc 
certain. principles that apply to every. boy i 


j 
. as part ¢ 
e these as I that 


School 
pe 


the parent should incule: Tc Ti 
the preparation of his children for th 
lies before them. 


CrRACTER. Marrers Most 
stress 
It is far 
In : 
if they 


again 


s and and 


"sU and foremost, stre 
the all-importance of char: 
away their principal capital asset. 

es it is the only backing they have. xs 
lose that they lose all, As Shakespeare say: 
: is the immet 


cter. most 


diate 


ood name in man or woman. . - 
Jewel of their souls: v. 

Who steals my prose steals trash: tts 

nothing; 

“Twas mine, "tis his, and hay been slave lo 

But he that filches fiom me my good name. 

Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed.” 


TI 
something 


thousand! m 


. pe lost 

Tell them how easily reputation may x how 
and how hardly regained, — Point ah the 
strongly they will be tempted to go V menhill- 
stream, and how a stream always runs “forme 


e 3 Sw are not t 
Point out that most evil habits arc Sad, bu 
mince. 


deliberately or out of a perverse ee wilh 
if being 
Jarity 
such 
elc 
hest 
cul- 


unconsciously as a result of ue ame 
practices generally adopted from al 
thought peculiar and incurring due 
il one refrains. Do not. inveigh SES dh 
things as Football Pools, smoking. Year d 
but point out the wisdom of refraining ° - 10 
and other like indulgences with a view 


^ 


d a well-balanced, sober outlook on 
E often tell boys that if they have sufficient 
vt me to res the natural inclination. to 
smoke cigarettes until they reach maturity, in 
all probability they will never adopt the practice. 
and will be better off and better. pleased with 
"sani Dus rally add, “But l don't believe 

a moment you will follow my advice! And 
they rarely do! i 


siNG A Goop CoNrE 
OF course, if the boy is a Christian other and 
More important considerations may be urged. 
It should be c plained that on going to work 
he will find himself in daily contact with men 
Who will not understand and probably not 
Sympathize with his faith, that in fact he must be 
prepared to be in a minority throughout his 
business career. E plain that much depends 
on his making his position known at the very 
Outset, and on his quite unashamedly confes 
himself to be a Christian. aphasize that the 
Worst thing possible is to give the impression 
that he is half ashamed of being peculiar in this 
respect: rather let him make it understood at 
once, and also that he is prepared to take any 
consequences that follow. It is by far the easiest 
course in the long run (though difficult at the 
Outset), if only because he will not be expected 
to join in many things that go on around him. 
or enter into much of the ribald talk of his fellow- 


workmen. He may not know it, but if he is firm 
in his conduct. 


Wrrnt 


ing 


i his position and consistent 
1e will gain the secret respect of men who them- 
selves are far from Christian. 


EARNING A LIVING 
‘earning a living" 


On the general principle of * 
teach your boys to put morc emphasis on the 
earning than the living. That is. make them see 
that it isn't the sort of living that is the first 
concern, but the earning of it; that the quality 
of the work accomplished is more important 
than the quantity of money 5 ured—and that 
the chief satisfaction of a pay packet is that it 
represents work well and honestly done. 


onal or 


If the career chosen is of a profes 
higher technical nature, requiring special quali- 
fications, encourage the Christian boy to cultivate 
an ambition to excel and to attain the highest 
standard within the range of his ability, in 
accordance with the Scriptural injunction— 
“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” Point out that his first duty is 
to qualify himself for his profession, and that 
until he has done so he should not allow even 
his enthusiasm for ‘Christian service’ to deter 
him. He has probably a long life before him, 
and should fully prepare for it so that his whole 
career may be a witness for his Lord, and form 
tian service and 


an integral part of his Chr 
ministry, whatever additional activities may 
> of time. 


become possible in cour 


A Firm FOUNDATION 


Finally, seek to prepare your boys for “the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” which 
may well come their way. Life at best in these 
days is far from a smooth course, and adverse 
have to be faced through no fault 


times ma 
of the boy himself. 

Such days will test both the manhood and 
the moral character of the boy, who should 
be forewarned that he may be forearmed. 
Most men will go straight while things go well 
with them. It is when faced with trouble that 
the real test comes. Tell them that failure 
is not always disgrace, and that many men 
have found sceming disaster a blessing in disguise. 
But press upon them that the best preparation 
for the stress and strain of life’s misfortunes 
is a firm faith in God, Who is “a very present 
help in trouble” and Who “knoweth them that 
trust in Him." 

Many a boy at the outset of his career has 
been found peculiarly amenable to loving 
counsel from one he respects and trusts, and 


you may have a long-sought opportunity of 


leading your boy at such a time to commit his 
life to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE FIGHTING FOUR! | 


What Can Distracted Parents Do? 


HIS competition proved a popular one, 
was clear that those who entered did so more 
because their sympathies had been aroused than 

because they were anxious to shine in a competition, 

One letter after another Stresses the need for 
showing even to the worst children a deep, unwaver- 
ing love, and asserts that this is the only final answer 
to this and every other family problem. One cannot 
quarrel with such advice so long as its true significance 
is given to the word “love,” "God is love", and 
à consideration of His way shows that true love, 
having planned the best and highest for its objects, 
Spares no time, energy, or suffering in order to achieve 
it. Whether the suffering involyes the lover or 
the loved one, or both, it is borne, and inflicted, while 
the love goes on unsoured and undiminished, It 
Seems clear that many, if not ; l, problems of discipline 
arise from indecision and inconsistency due to the 
fear of firmness and of pain. 

Buc if distracted parents are to be really helped 
it must, be not by arm-chair theorists, nor by parents 


of an only child, but by those who have f; ed the 


same problem—of bringing up four lively children, 
If they have both 


faced and solved it, they deserve 
to be listened to, and on these grounds. the first 
prize must go to Mrs, Margaret McOwan, of 
Wellington, Salop, for the following letter: 
Dear Fellow Parents, 
My husband and I decide, 

we had any at all. I hey arrived only too easily! It soon 
appeared that even our children were going to be as detest- 
able (if not worse at times) as everybody else's, 
The war over, we emigrated, with the 
more aggressive and out of hand daily. 

My husband. fell dangerously ill when the 
was only three months. y, 
Shivering fear. My sister arrived to foster the 
and through her simple instructions [ j; 
theoretical faith, and gave my h 


Lord's hands, Instantaneously, in. accordance with His 
promise, He took my fear away. Twas born again. W ‘ith 
this new light I discovered that all the things most detestable 
in the family were my own natural faults reincarnated. 
This aids me to keep my temper, in ‘pity : 
heritage. 


The experience of casting my burden 
Was so sweet and lasting that He made me also cast the 
bringing-up of the four on Him, After four and a half 
years in His loving hands the difference in them is wonderful 
My attitude has been changed from desperation to delight. 
n pray for them night and morning, and often liie, 
times, and its a Marvel to see God moulding them and 
forming vessels to His honour, 1 


lam merely His h 
p 1s humble 
and adoring agent. My husband js always away, but in 


spite of. being single-handed God makes more than an 
adequate Father, 


mM —Á 000 


and it 


children growing 


new baby 
You can imagine my 


toddlers, 
I knelt to confirm my 
usband willingly into the 


for their Poor 


of fear on the Lord 


d to have four children if 


state of 
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ience, and 
Another reader has had the same espere, Pag 
as she both describes this and summarizes the Ee 
which is scattered through many other pese 
wins second prize. Here is Mrs. Annie Fra 
letter. 


ve written 

I am a mother who, six years ago, could re m to 

an identical letter, but toward the end of 1946 yray daily. 

know God in a personal way, and I began MUR the 

telling Him all about the problems of home, PA » daughters- 

heartaches caused by the wilfulness of nip aee ni peop es 
1 have proved that "Prayer. changes things',—« 


able. 
: A NN Í ishakeab : 
and D have a confidence in my Friend that is E life Hh 


He has promised me that if 1 trust Him a He will de 
will bring good even out of present trouble. 
Joi " ir 
the same for you. sith yet 
So P say p you, “Distracted Mother, ga Wi! ies 


SED Tff. 303 
family to Church, pray with them and Jor Tei jghtly 
God Jor patience and wisdom. to handle omo 
and, most important of all, love them, At Mr they 
thing. Make your home to be the place n E 
wanted. and love will eventually win, bee 
never fails”, 


ery 
, il 


y « 


: nust 

Among other helpful entries «Ron Kenneth 
made of the following. Mr. and + “lie 
Baker, Cardif, point out that apparent “a wil l 
“have left God out of their lives while - p» ds 
children to evidence "the fruits of the Spirit, ` 
peace, and gentleness’ " that: gi 

Mr. Michael Clark of Bristol, peas ot s the m" 
is essential to acknowledge that a family iti yh 
adult routine to an end. A new life has ca 
old avenues are closed, but equally pigs s i 
opened. Trying times are sure to e ie happ 
patience and a sense of humour these wi 
come. 


ily 9! 


PEA: i A 

„py pertinent 

Mr. David Phillips of Lymm, asks, ie dd like 

“How many of the attributes which puni Heh 
children to possess have you adie 

your own lives, thus teaching them by oe tea ent 
rather than having to rely on influences W à 


[tive 


nc 
they may be) other than your own? . aside rt sort E ic! 
to try another family holiday choose. happy yous ys 
there isa C.S.S.M. House Party. ‘These hanh} igi jests 
and women shed a new light upon practi Y- are 


iey Se 
. ; nis epson iho 
demonstrating that the influence and P fi y to al dr sud 
Christ can become a living, radiant pn a nue mdr 
prepared to accept Him as a personal "ling childr”! granil 
an influence the four ‘fighting, T yarents infe i 
be the means of leading their distracted p " 
and glorious adventure for Ged. doing D 
; from rests 
" FUsrer de "e prevents us frc inte g, 
We regret that spare prewentsus or M H. ? 
than acknowledging the many À 


s ^ from 
letters received, including. one 
Ponnuraj of India. 


Kive-year-old Michael has a “cooler at one of the seventy play centres 


provided by the L.C.C. for the summer holidays. with a staff of 3.000 


Family 
Portrait 


by Lindsay Hughes 


A MONTH ago when I sat down to pre- 


pare the last article in this series, our 
German helper Ingrid was upstairs 
packing her belongings for departure. Her 
permit for six months" stay in Britain was 
nearly up and she must return to Germany 
This charming and intelligent girl had come 
England full of fears and h tation. 
Brought up in Nazi Germany, stuffed. with 
anti-British propaganda during her most 
impressionable years, she had met few 
English people in her own country, and 
wondered what England would be like. She 
came to love this country, and our people. 
When the taxi came and she had to say good- 
bye to us and to the children, she flung her 
arms round my neck and cried. “I thought 
it would be so unfriendly here," she said, 
"and you are such a kind people," 

On reaching home she wrote, "It is wonder- 
ful to be homé; but I miss England so much. 
Ishall never forget the friendliness of eryone, 
from the stranger who cycled half-a-mile out 
of her way to find for me the road I could not 
find, to the two old ladies who talked to 
me in the park and afterwards invited me to 
tea. Please give my love to all my dear, 
dear children. 1 must somehow come back 
to see you all— perhaps next year.” 

A few days later came a parcel. 
an Austrian ‘dirndl’ (flowered blue-and-white 
cotton with a little red apron) and a bracelet 
of tiny glass hearts. (“to Wear to parties, as 
do the little girls in Munich"), For Robin, 
a glove-puppet—to take part in the 
family puppet-show! For Bundle, a red ball 
with a pattern of yellow teddy-bears. For 
Baby Sue a pair of soft pink slippers. For 
my husband and me, a vast box of German 
cheese (the box was a great asset, Jane found, 
for the older girls at her School have à craze 
for collecting different cheese-labels and 
nobody had seen the label on Jane's box 
before—her stock has gone up tremendously 
high!). Ingrid decreed in her accompanying 
letter that the cheese was to be used. for 


making Welsh Rarebit —her favourite supper- 
dish, 


For Jane, 


next 


Now Ingrid has been succe 
German girl, Gabriele, 
weeks were very hard worl 
because she 


eded by another 
Her first three 
k for everybody 


was almost distraught — with 


homesickness. | was beginning to think 
I should have to send her back, but she sep 
happier now. We went to evening inan 
together. last. Sunday evening; the sun ya 
shining, the hymns were sung (most be 
tunately) to tunes she knew, and afterwards 
a lady who speaks German invited her to 
come and visit her daughter any time she 
liked. Gabriele cheered up enormously after 
this. A great help, too, was the decns 
that in her schooldays she had encountered, 
while in Switzerland, a branch of the Scripture 
Union, She still has her badge, still pet 
the Bible (though not on the S.U. plan) un 
was delighted to see other young people in 
the church wearing the familiar green badge. 

Robin can't cope with the name Gabriele. 
On her. first evening he christened her 
"Umbrella, and "Umbrella! she remains! 
The next morning there was another occasion 
for family laughter. — Gabriele had. been 
trying to teach the children a few German 
words, and when Robin said at breaklast, 
“L want a drink of water," she handed him 
his yellow r and said, "Now you must 
say "Danke,' Robin." "| want a danke water, 
said Robin obediently! 

Bundle’s new accomplishment is ur gn 
up and down stairs; this she never tire 
of doing, up and down, up and pet 
while one or another member of the family 
hovers anxiously in the background. — Up 
goes the square little figure on its. brown. 
sturdy legs; she reaches the top succes 
fully and then comes down again, backwar l 
She has never stumbled or fallen ye, Het 
vocabulary is not large, but she eniay® 
using it, On fine mornings she sits in - 
pram outside our [ront door, enga ing = 
passers-by in conversation and seri m 
everyone peremptorily, “Hello. Goodbye: 
SIT DOWN.” Two Sisters from the nearby 
hospital who pass the house several signe E 
day told me she is famous among the nurse 
as The Cheerful Baby. i 

And my Sue surely the best-behaved pid 
most contented four-months-old infant es 

has given up her 10 p.m. feed alza e 
her own accord, shows no decline in wei v 
and never, never cries except once, 3m 
that was at her christening, when E thin 
you could have heard her a mile away! 


special series 


of 


anonymous articles 


T HIS article is, by its very nature, à tribute to my 
parents, written as it is in gratitude for all 
that they have been and have done for us 
throughout the years. Yet 1 do not think it is in any 
Way biassed. 1I try to give the impression of things 
n they are and have been—not of some ideal state 
Which we were striving to attain. 

I think it is true to say at the outset, what my 
Parents themselves would be first to admit, that our 
home-life has been greatly influenced and enriched 
by the preaching and teaching of a true man of God, 
and through him we, as a family, each in his and her 
Own way, came to see things more clearly, and to 
follow Christ more nearly, as year succeeded year. 

The one outstanding thing which emerges in bold 
relief from all the maze and mist of the past, is just 
that all along, my parents have been “at the of 
BS They have always provided that sense of security 
80 essential for growing children and adolescents, and 
puro in later. years, our home has always been the 

base" from which we could operate—the place 
where we could turn for rest and refreshment and 


new courage. 

I shall never forget, when I was leaving home for 
the first time to work in another part, my father 
saying as the train slowly moved away— 

‘Remember, if you don't feel happy, COME 
Home.” Mother's letter, which awaited me along 
with some beautiful flowers at the journey’s end, 
Was equally assuring— 

“IF you are ill or ever need me, you have only to 
send for me, and TIl be there.” 

What wonderful words for one who js essentially 
a home-bird! But "alone and without its nest, must 
the cagle fly against the sun. * Tris then that we dis- 
cover just all that our home really is, and we are able 
to appreciate it in an even deeper way than was 
previously possible. 


Another thing I never cease to wonder at is the way 
my parents managed financially. They had compara- 
tively little money, yet they gave us all a good edu- 
cation, and most years we had a “Family” holiday as 
well. My parents usually went away together for 
a few days in the Autumn, and we were put in charge 
ofa well-meaning aunt. [used to hate this, and longed 
for their return. The days could never pass quickly 
enough for me! 

We might have had to economise in clothes, 
but never in food. We were never allowed to have 
a snack or a sandwich lunch. 1 feel this paid in the 
long run, for we built up a good reserve of health 
and strength which stood us in good stead later 


on. 

We were given a weekly sum of pocket-money, 
out of which we were expected to buy all Christmas 
presents. and birthday presents. We had to pay 
ides 


for our own ice-creams, sweets and donkey 
in the summer as well. 

Perhaps we have had to do without many things 
materially, and yet as these have come more in 
latter years, we seck to hold them "on trust", as 
symbols of God's love and faithfulness to us all. 
“For it is He that giveth thee power to get wealth. " 
Nothing essential—none of the real things was ever 
lacking. How rich we were in love! 

1 remember a composition written by my brother 
when he was about ten. The subject was "My 
Parents," and he described in minute detail father's 
occupation, in which he was very interested, and 
for which he is now training himself. This filled 
ed in 


many pages, but poor mother was dismi 
single sentence at the very end: "My mother cleans 
the house and cooks for us. " 
Though this wa abundantly truc, there was much 
more besides. Never a morning would pass, but 
we received a wave from the window on our way 
to school. Even as students Mother would see us 
off into the blackout of the war, as we hurried for 
a train at some uncarthly hour of the morning. 
"Do you mean to say you actually allow your 
mother to get up to sce you out each morning?” 
a fellow student once remarked scornfully. | did 
not attempt to answer. It was nota case of “allowing ". 
Mother regarded it as her privilege and her duty, 
and she was always at her post. 
"| cannot get through the 
would say, "but I can help in this way." And 
she did. I sincerely hope that the high place she 
occupies in our affections is ample reward for her 


ams for you," she 


now. 
There always seemed to be "order" in our housc- 


hold. Meals were ready “on time”. As father 
came in at the gate at nights, the meal was brought 
to the table, and within five minutes we were all 
ated round, discussing the days’ happenings. We 
all had to darn and mend our own clothes on 


day evenings—something we had to learn from the 
earliest years. And somehow Mondays meant 


(Please turn to page 287) 


Dive Hayward | 


at the age of 12 months had t: 
T r aken 6 
prizes at Baby Shows. She also ME 


title of Miss No. 1 of B 
a Popularity Contest. eee 


Her Parents write : 


PS er od is the word we use t 
oe the Properties of * Ovaltine* 
uckles and *Ovaltine? Rusks. I a 
E uc these products have helped in Pe 

ake Denise the prize-winner she is" 1 


3 Baby's First Solid Food * A 
eree 
‘Ovaltine’ Chuckles make 


a nourishing and economi- 
cal weaning food. They 


e? supplement the usual milk 

diet with vitamins and 

$i minerals and are fortified 
ots 


with additional vitamins 
B and i Deliciously 
sweet and crisp they can X g wy They help Nerlo 
be easily powdered for tangy $ onae e 
mixing with the milk feed. súng in keeping 


A ades regularly 


» R "d. 
‘4 rt de fi > 
OVALTINE Qourisgredients they are 
o TT ee 
INE 


huc 


In Cartons 14 


I will come. It always docs. That time when 
your most highly polished table will be covered 
NEL soaking bits of paper dredged from water 
You w il jn your most valuable china dish; when 
seen ti ahs on stamp tweezers (adve tised, it would 
ater eee as blunt-nosed); and when your 
by, "L Va will be punctuated every five minutes 
citum d mummy, look; here's one which the 
monas Says ds worth seventeen-and-six "! And, 
hif iom BY SEY. well that no stamp which your son 
iwo ele can possibly be worth more than 
plas wil you sigh and pray for the time when this 
ex SNL go the way ot all the rest, hoping against 
jc e that the next will not be so bad! 
qd the pity of it is that. very often the phase 
"E and is no more than a phase. For stamp- 
every. isa hobby that is worth pursuing by alinost 
adults ih y, in spite of the feeling common mong. 
ati ink, xs s man who collects stamps must be halt 
Ati ERO, Collecting, _they argue, represents 
Chitin een instinct | which is, surely, childish. 
rare A collect birds’ eggs, butterflies, cigarette 
pa era lids autographs, anything which 
ian Ade fancy. They grow out of it in timc. i 
Tow ie gocs on collecting little coloured labels 
- s that he has failed to develop, has never grown 

P, and therefore cannot be relied upon to play his 
part adequately in adult life. The spending of 
fabulous sums of money on little bits of paper shows 
& Jack of balance, to say the least. " And so, the parent 
aie of his child, the sooner the phase passes, the 
better, 

_ But the critic is wrong. He remembers too clearly 
Ss own stamp-collecting days as a child to realise 
Fiat the adult collector approaches the hobby in a 
very different frame of mind from that of the child. 
He remembers how he began to collect, first, the 
stamps of the whole world, until, finding that he 
couldn't keep up with sticking the thousands hc got 
into his entirely inadequate album, he limited his 
collection to the British Empire only; then he decide 
to lop off this country and that until he concentrate! 
on Great Britain only; then he found that he got all 
the common ones easily, but could never afford to 
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those 


by Hugh Christie 


buy the more expensive ones; and by that time, any- 
way, he was interested in something else, and so, 
although he still has “the album. knocking around 
somewhere—used to have quite a decent collection, 

yu know,” he decides that stamp-collecting | is 
"kid's stuff” and he will, if he finds the album, give 
it to his son until he, too, grows out of it. 

But if, when your son begins to pass through the 
stamp-collecting phase, you encourage him and help 
him to approach the hobby in the right way, you 
will give him an interest which may be profitable 
(although that does not matter to the truc philatelist), 
and last him all his life. First, discourage him from 
taking on more than he can possibly manage. Only a 
rich man can collect stamps of the whole world 
nowadays. But a small group of countries—for 
example, a sclection of Pacific Islands, or the West 
Indies, or British Colonies in, say, Africa, will give 
him plenty of scope, but will enable him with 
limited resources to build up a representative collection. 

Better still for the young collector is the thematic 
collection, especially if he can link it up with some 
other interest. which he has. (A thematic collection 
is one not arranged by countries but based on a subject 
or theme.) Supposing he is interested in natural 
history, then he can form a collection of animals or 
birds or butterflics on stamps, with photographs of 
them and notes on their habits. There are flowers 
for the botanist, maps and ships and lighthouses for 
the traveller, railway engines (and porters!) for the 
train enthusiast, and countless other themes. Really 
admirable thematic collections can be built up for 
literally a few shillings. Recently I saw a collection 
on "Ihe House of Hapsburg" which consisted of 
some twenty stamps, worth in all not more than ten 
shillings at the most, but so beautifully laid out as to 
be a thing of real beauty to the cye and interest to 
the historian. Each stamp bore the portrait of a 
Hapsburg monarch with a short biography written 
by it; there were also views of the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, royal palaces and crown on stamps, accompanied 
by photographs and pictures of the same subjects 
and short histories of them. ` 


(Please turn to page 267) 


MUMMY, 


WHY? 


by 


Laurence F. Harding 


HY is the sky blue? 

green? Why does the 

cat miaow? Why 
Why must I say my prayer 


V 


Nhy is the grass 


dog bark, and the 


\ 


must I go to bed? 


Vhy is the police- 


man so big, and the míllemag su s F 
i s so small? Why 3 
Why, Mummy, why, why? WHY? Why...» 


The questions of childhood are 


incessant, and remarkably 
simply cannot be ignore 


can ask questions that a wise m 


a 


innumerable 


i intelligent, and they 
al by virtue of q s 
s 1 d y 1e! 
insistence. We can tell our fe 


ir very 


llows that a fool 


n cannot answer 


but we must answer the child’s questions clearly 
and truthfully. Not to do so would be to insult 
the child, and is one sure way of losing his respect 
for ever. 

It is casy to get out of our depth unless we allow 
the simple principles of clarity and truth to colour 
our whole attitude to the child's quest for m- 
four simple 
questions asked by a child of fiv involved the 
writer in the difficult task of proving, to a frankly 
incredulous child, that cows do not wear swimming 
costumes on their annual holiday at the seaside. 
The reader might like to work out the questions 
for himself! 

Yes, does it matter very much? 
difficult. questions anyway. and if we, 
them all, there will be no time for anything 
They are quite happy in their world of fe ful 
Father Christmas, storks, and other fans p 
beliefs that. they will speedily forget with 
rapidly passing years. . uch, 

Yes, it does matter and matter. very pa rly 
too! For one day the cager credulity a 
childhood will change into the quest for Se d 
of later childhood. ‘Then all too soon is ing 
change again, erystalising into the challenge 
investigation of hard-boiled adolesce ill not 
false information, once [recly imparted. ite 
be so much forgotten as indignantly It wi 
and with it much truth of lasting salpe: ith the 
all be associated in the youth's mind d the 
deceitful nature of the informant. ipt y 
youth who once eagerly listened will n “copt 
despise the purveyor of falsehood. Y tet Tut 


: H " ` c 
see things as black or white, falschoo MI 
interest I» s 


cds 
A lic i$ oe 

" [n sensit! 

r produce’ 

to have 


can be 


formation. — Unwise answers to 


‘They ask such 
answer 
else. 


ncc 


they have little conception of, or 
shades of grey that adults adopt. 
to youth; it is never a “white lic 


children the emotional upheavals 
is fount 


when some long cherished idol 
fect of clay that match a false tongues 
intense and of far-reaching consequence: ; olf th 
This is not all, The attitude of puc. es x 
child with any old story speedily bet ack ol 
habit, a habit that is really founded 0" A p the 
appreciation of the child's power elopint? 
truth. ‘Thus his all-round mental des er may 
is retarded, and worse still, his char 
become twisted and malformed. 
How can we avoid these somew' the 
effects? Simply by telling the chik jii may bc 
He may not be able to grasp it all. v 4 the 
impossible and unnecessary to tell sh minc 
truth. If we sow lies and deceit in onl 
us expect a liar and deceiver to gro jncstY anc 
our eyes; but if we intelligently sow e a har e 
truth then we will just as surely lage nl i as 
of trust, respect and loyalty to Ue ich is me 
of character. As parents we know M ello" 
best way, and though it costs 17 tr 


nc and 
«till worth it! 


c 
a 
i 


ss 
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. Harvest .« 
Ser OT 
by Mildred Gordon, B.Sc. 


BLACKBERRY jAM 
1 lb. blackberries š 
ł lb. sugar. Very little water. 


RUTTS of every kind are available now and 
many delightful things are to be had for the 
IPR i king. Most children love a picnic in the 
blackl * where th can help fill baskets with 
ackberries, Here are some suggestions for using 
the blackberr 3 


Method: Simmer fruit with just enough water 
to start the cooking. When soft add the sugar, 
dissolve, and then boil rapidly until some sets when 
tested on a cold saucer. Pot, cover, label and 
store in a cool dark place. 


. BLACKBERRY. FOOL 
Stew some blackberries with a little water and 


Sugar. Sieve. Measure the pulp. add equal 
quantity of custard, and whip well. Serve very 
cold with single cream. 
BLACKBERRY FLAN 

Make a flan case of short pastry or sponge 
(special tins are sold for the purpose). Vill the 
"ase with raw dessert blackberries and serve with 
cream, or use the pur made as in previous 
recipe, and thicken with a little cornflour. Allow 
to cool and serve in flan case. 


. BLACKBERRY JELLY 
Wash and core some windfall apples. Gover 
With water and simmer gently for half an hour. 
Strain off juice. Add the juice to your black- 
berries and simmer until soft. Strain and measure 
1 pint juice, and 1 pound sugar. 


PICKLED BLACKBERRIES 
1 pint vinegar 
4 ozs. sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon pickling spices. 

Simmer all together and strain. Gover fruit 
with spiced vinegar and simmer for thirty minutes. 
Pot in small jars and cover well, as pickles evaporate 
and dry up. 


BLACKBERRY AND APPLE CRUMBLE 

Three-quarter fill a pie dish with sliced apples 
and blackber Sweeten lightly. 

Rub 2 ozs. fat into 4 ozs. flour, mix in 2 ozs. 


sugar. Sprinkle over top of pic dish. 


Dissolve sugar in juice and then boil rapidly - 5 5 z | 
until a little sets when tested on a saucer, Bottle Bake in moderate oven for thirty minutes. ie 
and cover, Label. Store in cool, dark place. Serve with custard or cream. | 4 
i 
= E 
+ r FSP 
EDUCATION 4 CORRESPONDENCE 
HE education of their children is one of the vidual problem s gladly given. One of the advantages 
alem: Puch ne Sins aaa ated of the P.U.S. is the case with which children can be 
problems facing parents 1n small or S 3 A 
communities where schools are not within transferred from home-teaching to school or from 
reach. | ` one school to another without a serious break in the 
It may help them to know of the facilities offered continuity of their education. Moreover, children 
by the Parents’ National Educational Union, a non- who pass on to non-P. E.U. schools are found to 
profit-making organisation by which the children of be up to standard and able to adapt themselves 
members may be entered in the Parents? Union School. readily to new conditions. . 
which is conducted by correspondenc: articulars may be obtained from the General 
y i U.. and callers ar ome at the i 
l 


hildren from 5 to c EUn 
ts, up to the office. 171 Victoria Street. London 


c on indi- 
Exclusive 


eneral Ce te of Education 
P A delightful holiday is assured 
on coast between Dawlish EASTBOURNE at Christian Guest House he E 


A GUEST HOUSE i»: ove tof Sea a 
i I rtrivalle: O! ri x 
Amesbury-Mere road, is NIE chose UR Teignmouth, ‘overlooking Lyme Bay. Own minute from sea and Downs. Home comforts. 
seeking quiet and rest. Miss ©. B. Jeans, farm produce. oved tennis court. Games Excellent table- Miss Phillips, Lascelles Private 
ed Rectory, Chicklade, Salisbury (late of room. Apply owner, D- Gingell, East Down, Hotel, Eastbourne. 
arlborough). Phone: Hindon 226. Dawlish. 


a Lhe programmes are planned for c 
18 years and include all the usual sub 
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A DOCTOR’S DIARY 


by a Lady Doctor in General 


Practice 


HAD just got into bed one night when the 
telephone rang. “Please, Doctor, 
come at once. T think my litle 
he can’t seem to get his breath. 
he’s our only boy, you know.” 
When I got there | 
severe attack of asthma. 
“Is he very ill, Doctor? Will he ever 
breath again?” 
“It’s not very serious, Mrs. | 
a bad attack of asthma. 
watch, but not dangerous. 
tablets for him to take 
attack like this, 


would you 
boy has « rOup: 
Um so worried 


found little. Peter had a 
get his 


Pearson, Its just 
IUs very distressing to 
I can give you some 
when he has an 
and some others lo take 
week or so, so that he is less. Like 
another acute attack, Has anyth 
to worry or upset him recently 2?” 
"Well, his grandfather died 
He was ve 


acute 
lor a 
‘ly to develop 
ing happened 


a few days 
fond of him, you know.” i 
“That could easily account for it 
going to be his Way 
stresses of life. Sor 


some have 


ago, 


Asthma is 
of reacting to the str: 
ne children. deve 
sickness or diarrhoca, 
Severe headaches, but he has this asthma, 
will find he will develop it when he 
or has any excitement, « 
is quite likely to get it when he starts school or 


changes school, or takes an examination, 
you move house, 


ains and 
lop a rash, 
others get 
You 
is run down, 
E worry, Or upset. He 


or if 


or he goes into the army. or 


ime for prayer 
just got to make time for pray 


im fit and 

gets married. So long as you keep pn e 

is x : ie attacks 

protect him Irom unnecessary ups ts. d ees 
st UC 

should be few and far between. It is be om ie 

some tablets by you, then you are pen life 

M 1 im a happy ho : 

"inergencic Pry to give him a hap ei 

CINCTECHCIES, ry g ke mandis woist 


as any domestic tension will in: 
for him." ane 
: you hd 
“Thank you ever so much, Doctor: y diea 
- sensible à 
eased my mind. We will try to be x T ie 
Š z s ible for : 
it and make things as casy as possible n 
\ few days later I was in my surgery gl 


. were 
dms e patients who 
through the cards of. the pa actus Mis: 


"e Mee 5 came d 
walling to see me, when l iri coii 


Pearson's card. 1 wondered what e AED 
about, for E didit think she should pee à Jenae 
tablets for Peter just yet. When it ager 
turn, she came in and sat down rather € wd 
It seemed as if she didn't quite know how 
to tell me what she had come about. - 
“My husband and 1 have been eee 
what you were saying about protec mik E 
domestic tension. We don't know fov - 
in the home 


g about 
ri [rom 
. can 
You 
produce a peaceful atmosphe me right. 
see my husband and 1 love cach T k our sex 
but we are always quarrelling, 1 thin We 


it all. 
| : j wn ol it : - 
relationship must be at the bott sowie -— 
es 
a compromis 


seem to have such different desir 
and we don't seem able to strike 
which will satisfy both of us." " me about 

"Lam very glad you have come to "M. 
it. Usually a little discussion and a she trou ale 
can help to put these matters dg ink that they 
with so many people is that they thi 


they 
and 
" e em a € 
are ` cople with any prol ih mor 
are the only peoj p wish 


problem? 


advice 


: s 3 " 
dare not mention it to UNE. ü 

" we 
people would be frank about n. 


Jp ther . 
i sto help ave 
something can usually be done y "s TR Iga 
We had a talk about her prob ems. 


on 
ass 
qo pe 
2 A ame & 
her some advice lor herself and st 


-— 
jq 
to her husband. zs axis advit 
» i mg 5 
"But I don't say that follow m 


“everything: 
r ; Te very 
of the marriage relationship isn't ¢ ssful 
to be succem 


going to cure all your problems. 


this kind of partnership tk, They 
p “i [Lu BJ 
partners must want to make it w 


and 

secos am 

sir weaknesses 6 
be prepared to confess their we to GOO 4 


1 : v and Ms 
and mistakes to one another where 


] iages are those 
fact the happiest marriages are aren 
is put first. God's will should m : 

j r parine 
what you want or what your par 


wol : gether 7| 
to make a habit ol praying tog and ask OO 
cach other and for your gern oe to ma = w 
isi : x : s 
guidance for every decision you . usc 


" Lor. 

“Tam sure you are right, a i 

E > were firs 
pray together when we = hildren 
3 ; c have had € ^ 
somchow since we have ha c now that Y It's 

"— zu 

has got crowded out. I can s togct he i 
; Ss GO 


marricCs , je 
tha 


H 


as LO 
ildren, as well a5 
our duty to our children. as 


cach other.” 


PIONS í 


by Enid 


À MOTHER'S REFLEC 


G. Moxham 


READINGS FROM THE BIBLE 


A RICH FAILURE 


LUKE 19. I-10 
« 
HIEF among the publicans and rich" is how Zacchaeus— "lost". Dr. Morgan tells us that this 
is a most interesting word. It does not merely 


Zacchaeus would have described himself 
hi (v. 2). “Hug-money”, his neighbours called 
m behind his back—"an old sinner, if ever there 
fae one" (v. 7). "Lost", was our Lord's description 
V. 10). Strange how opinions differ! 
NE would probably have friends of a 
haves don't think of him as the lonely man some 
ái imagined him. For one thing he was alert 
and inquiring —"He sought to see Jesus Who He 
Was." And he was a man of determination. 
Unable to see the Lord because of his short 
Stature, he ran before and climbed up into 4 
Sycamore tree to ensure a good view. He was 
hospitable—“he received Him gladly.” Such a 
ee alert, determined, hospitable, would very 
ikely be popular among a certain set. 


The dislike, amounting to venom, with which 
the little Jew was regarded by many of his own 
race, was due, of course, to the fact that he was 
the chief among the tax-gatherers, and rich. Each 
district was placed by Rome under a chief 
publican, Rome fixed the rate of taxation per 
head of the population, and the chief publican was 
responsible to hand over the required amount. 
Phen Rome looked the other way. For a man to 
be rich in the position Zacchaeus held meant that 
he had lined his own nest by extorting more than 
was due from his own countrymen. 


Now we understand our Lord’s description of 


SCRIPTURE UNION 
Es 20. 


St. Luke 8 27-47 

1 .2 018 3143 9 sos 1M 
A la E awe a 2b 
4 19. 11:27 11 UO 1 2538 
: 19. 2840 | 12 --- 
io, 4i | 3 a 22 142 

$e 20. 118 14 UO 2. 2438 
ii 20. 1926 15 UO A) 39-53 


mean lost in the sense of mislaid ; but *of no value". 
Because of the way he lived and thought, and be- 
cause of his outlook on life, Zacchaeus was lost to 
God and to his fellow men—of no value to either. 
By his own calculations and in the judgment of his 
friends, he was rich. By God's reckoning he was 
spiritually and morally bankrupt. How wonderful 
that the Saviour stopped at that sycamore tree and 
looked up! All Zacchaeus's past life, all his dis- 
honesty and guilt, all his neighbours' dislikes and 
prejudices did not for one moment turn our Lord 
away from Zacchaeus or Zacchaeus's house, and 
they passed through the courtyard into the 
privacy of the guest-chamber together. 

We are not told what the Lord and Zacchaeus 
said to one another that day. Such things are not 
for publication. But the tax-gatherer came out a 
changed man. (A religious experience which does not 
profoundly affect our mode of living is valueless.) He is 
standing now on the threshold, visible to, and 
within earshot of the crowd, and we can catch his 
words. “Behold, Lord, the half of my goods I give 
to the poor, and if I have taken anything by false 
accusation, I restore fourfold.” Zacchaeus had 
spent all his past life in getting—now itis, "T give". 
“Old things are passed away; Behold all things are 
become new” (2 Cor. 5. 17). And all this is surely 
indicative of the mission and purpose of the 
Saviour from that day to our own. 
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IS YOUR NAME HERE? 


ONCE heard a royal doctor say: "Don't waste 

energy—far too many people waste their energy 

in little ways. Don’t say ‘Yes, Yes, when ‘Yes’ 
will do!” Anyone reading the Gospel narratives care- 
fully will see that our Lord never wasted words, and 
yet there is that very repetition every now and again. 
I have been thinking over these instances. 


1. "Martha, Martha” (Luke 10. 38-42). Kind, 
bustling, efficient housewife that she was, Martha 
wanted above all things to make the Master welcome 
to her house. Everything must be at its very be: 
She is ceaselessly active, and the meal gets put later 
and later. he word Luke uses for Martha's activity 
means quite literally that she was “dragged around” 
by her self-imposed duties (v. 40)—you know that 
feeling? Then, unable to cope, she flares up at Mary, 
who has stopped helping now and is sitting with the 
Master. “Martha, Martha,” He says, 
careful and troubled about man things: but one thing 
is needful.” It isn't that He is di pleased by the many 
things, but that they are having quite the wrong 
effect on her because the “one thing” is lacking. 
Reproof mingled with great tenderness was in this 
repetition of Martha's name, and we are sure Martha 
remembered. from that time to let all her activity be 
subject to what she learned in quiet moments with her 
beloved Guest. 


N.B. Probably she found that some of the “many 
things” were not as necessary as she had thought 
they were, and they dropped out altogetl 


"thou art 


“Simon, Simon," (Luke 21-34) is, I think, 
warning mingled with a great understanding. o 
Lord did not pray that Simon Peter should not fall, 
but that his faith would not give way under the strain 
of his bitter failure and repentance. Some ol us have 
known how necessary it is to let our little folk fail ae 
an endeavour in which they were too cocksure o 
Let this “Simon, Simon" remind us that we 
ig for us (Hebrews 7 Ne 
ipleship, We 
sr until now, 


success, 
have the same Mediator prayi à 
so that after some deep-dyed failure in dis 
may be turned about and know, as ne 
how “to strengthen our brethren” (v s 

3. “Saul, Saul,” (Acts 9. 4). On the Damen 
road Paul was apprehended of Jesus Christ, E 
his own word in Philippians 3. 12. ‘The word pr 
"an arrest laid upon liberty —a capture. 2 L6 
compelling repetition is an arrest with a great purp Š 


; j i a reconsidera! 
Saul, goaded for some time past to a reconsi ara 
in the light of Step 


of his whole life and belie s tephen’s 

martyrdom, is convicted of the truth ci i against 
MM : mp ore e KICK abe 

witness. aul, Saul, it is hard for thee to at 


and the went over 


the goac id the Saviour army of the 


once, horse, foot, and dragoons, into the eis 
Lord" For what a noble purpose Paul was Ti 
hended his missionary journe and the pr 

heritage of his inspired letiers bear witness- 


ay $ er when the 
Fhere is only one adequate answer when 


or 
" i - "oor warnings 5. 
calls with the repetition of reproof, or W to do? 


“Lord, what wilt ‘Thou have me 


arrest. 
can end only 


in the 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME THIS WAY 


OMEONE has said, "God must be very fond of 
S common people He. made so many of them.” 

I like that. It is most comforting. In Luke 
24. 13-35 we have a story about two ordinary people, 
on an ordinary road, going to an ordinary village 
home. But the Saviour was able to give such a beauty 
to their life-story, that it has been loved all the world 
over for nearly 2,000 years, 


Cleopas and his companion (I like to think they were 
husband and wife John 19. 25), had been up to 
Jerusalem for the Passover feast, and had probably 
looked forward to a week-end in the company of the 
Lord Jesus. Instead they had heard that He had been 
betrayed and was in the hands of the priests and 
rulers. ‘They had stayed in the city throu 


5 i gh the long 
tragic hours of the ; 


day, and through the settled 
despair of Saturday. ‘True, the early hours of Sunday 
morning had brought news that certain of the women 
disciples had seen a vision of angels which said that 
the Master was alive, but to a man's way of thinking 
that was no proof at all (vv. 23 and 24). and, sad and 
disconsolate, Cleopas had bidden Mary come 

home. He wanted the quiet that only home can 


along 
give, 

Then, as they walked, talking back and fort 
the awful details of the past days, Jesus Hin self drew. 
near and went with them, ‘The story is beginning to 
take on a radiance Where all had been. gloom and 


h about 
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nd, 
i F Despo” 
be in a veritable Slough a P omes 
ime, à shen : 
r all the time, and whi road pass 5° 
]led. them 


as is ne 

de the long miles of the ordina ae 
quickly that you will wonder how you trave 
at all. 

Cleopas and Mary were puzzled an 
but the Master in a never-to-be-forgott d 
of the Old "Testament Scriptures, explained 
same Scriptures were the key to all hen d peen 5? 
until they wondered how they could hav A 
dull-witted as not to have seen it all the Un minds 

t 


: .ver humble 
an Interpreter He is! And whenever ht è 
denc 


ed, 

+ beartene 

] dishearte 
: n unfolding 
w these 


shape, and hearts 
Cleopas and Mary just couldn’t let 


jst 85 7. 


a ju 
They knew Him to be their Friend. And (JYS. 


ir ; 

im in to the! "rey 

would have done) they asked Him in At suppe" ok 
. um e, ALS » 10 

ordinary home, as it was getting late ; they 3 

y 2 s And as the ey 


asked the Stranger to say Grace. and as ji 


Him to their hearts and into their home, y Guest js 

made Him the honoured Host instead aed da 

their simple meal, they saw His Hand: 2 out of tee 
and they knew Him, and He vani hiec thi 


just 
2" but JU* he 
It doesn't say, "He was Sos never leaves 
B 4 
y welcome» 


sight. 
they could no longer see Him. 
home that so willingly and so warml 
stays to make its story beautiful for ever- 


MY PARENTS 
(Continued rom page 279) 


letter-writing. So much so that even now, I still 
associate Mondays with letter-writing and Fridays 
with darning! 
Ee. were planned so that there was the 
: of work. We cach made our own beds 
and did the Washing-up, so that there were certain 
Jobs which we looked upon as our responsibility. 
i in other ways Sundays were very busy. Always 
there was Church twice and Sunday School. We 
wore all occupied, and we gave hospitality to speakers 
des nnn workes whenever we could, while 
Poe ‘an we entertained people from the 
: ho came to Church. Our friends, too, were 
always made welcome there, and indeed we were 
Proud to invite them. 
«d now I must finish on à serious note, and 
Gm ^ something which will be with me for ever. 
3 when sorely tempted to choose thc better 
Mstead of the best, and to walk on a path which was 


d 

THOSE STAMPS 
(Continued from page 281) 
aig i pa of this kind will never lose interest, 
one will js quie 3; Be ‘ondary consideration. No 
valet deny that it is pl ant to come across à 
offered for Lo] especially if onc finds it in a job lot 
philateli or a shilling or two. But that is not thc 
Why Uo chief business. If an expert were asked 
Hindu oe was something to be maim- 
give t] y children into adulthood, he would probably 

e the following reasons. 
i Ree The study of postal history, airmails, 
Sübiec n stamps, flaws, forgeries nd many other 
give sc quite impossible to deal v th in onc article, 
by th Ope for research and discovery undreamed of 

Y the non-collector. 
upota or training. The arrangement and writing- 
and 44  Hection can give delight to both the collector 

CO any who view his efforts at arrangement and 


not of God's choosing, I was finding it very difficult 
to turn from the temptation. I knew what I ought 
to do, but could not make myself want it until onc 
Sunday morning in Church. From where I sat in 
the Choir, 1 could look up to my parents' seat in the 
gallery. As I saw them standing together singing, 
and thought of all that they meant to me, I knew that 
I could not let them down. It would be unworthy 
of our home and all it stood for. 


*I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care.” 


So I write with gratitude for all that my parents 
have meant and still mean to me. Though they may 
have sown in tears, 1 pray that they may now reap 
in joy, and know something of the true satisfaction 
resulting from the knowledge of a job well done. 

And I do not forget the other side too—that 
unto whom much is given, of us shall much be re- 
quired. [have been given much in this and every way. 
Do I live a life that daily shows forth my gratitude 
to God? 1 wonder. 


— ERR o 


description. It is probably in this field that junior 
collections are usually worst, and the help of a parent 
with some artistic instinct would prove invaluable. 

3. Investment... Stamps are one of the safest in- 
vestments, besides which, a child who lays out his 
money in this way is less likely to waste it on such 
things as cheap “comics”, too many sweets and the 
like. 

Proper encouragement may mean rather harder 
work for the parent. It will not be enough for him 
or her to say, in that discouraging way parents have, 
"Very nice, dear; now run along and wash your 
hands." Real interest and encouragement may reap 
two advantages: you may find yourself growing 
genuinely interested, like the father who, having 
sent to a stamp-dealer for a collection for his son's 
birthday, became so fascinated. that he bought his 
son something clsc and began himself to collect 
stamps! And secondly, you will find the birthday- 
present problem solved for ever! 


es S| am 


THE OTHER WOMAN 


í Tue Epbrron of Homes and Parents. 

Sir, 

Other no Mr. Coleman. post his article The 
chuck Tan off to you with a wry smile, and a 
fr te that said, "this will bring in the letters 
rom indignant wives’? 

aan veg waited for my fever and that of a happily 
poe: friend to pass, and now with my tem- 
z ure perfectly normal may I make two 
omments?—1, Not all husbands and fathers of 
young children will agree that a happy marriage 
and home life depends entirely on their wives, 
and their ability to keep their hair curled with 
invisible curlers. Most happy marriages owe 
something to the husband’s contribution! 


2. There is a strange incongruity between those 
things for which this husband looks in his wife— 
understanding, and Christ-likeness; and the things 
which satisfy him on the Underground—sugar 
smiles and nestling kittens. 

Some brisk wives might suggest that this 
husband should seek out an open-air route to 
and from the office, and do some deep breathing 
en route. Fresh air and exercise are good for his 
complaint! 

Yours, still trusting my husband in spite of his 
being a man! 


(signed) A. Wutre 
Banstead, Surrey. 
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An unusual new serial story 


by Diana Clarke 


*e CHAPTER ONE 
Ww not a Registry Office?” suggested James. 
au save all the fuss and bother and pub- 
i , licity and expense? After all, a wedding is 
i rm civil contract—in fact in these days—” 
dismay, arolyn interrupted him in a little gasp of 
Becki EB we couldn't. Think of all our prem 
yours » m sure my Mother wouldn't agree. Would 
‘ame come round to it if that was the way we 
Omen Ht. But she wouldn't prefer it, of course. 
Caen always like a Church wedding." 
“Well I laughed lightly. 
wanta A m a woman and that goes for me, too. I 
—and white wedding, with all my relatives and friends 
joy. 12s pedit give us their blessing and wish us 
marri V Pe m sure I shouldn't feel properly 
«pied in a Registry Office!” 
was unny little darling! Why not?" James’ voice 
Then and indulgent. 
lifted 1 lovers had stopped by the stile, and Carolyn 
Roos e face to the after-glow of the sun which had 
«yy n in a glory of molten gold. 
Well—because—" She broke off. It was too 


difficult t6 explain, even if she knew exactly why not— 
which, upon reflection, she didn't. 

Tradition? Custom? Convention? Yes, but 
more than these. A vague feeling that this big step, 
this big change in her life, should have some sort 
of Divine blessing and sanction. She struggled with 
her thoughts for a moment, and gave it up. 

“Just because!" she declared like a baffled child. 
It was then that Jim's arms went round her and held 
her close as he kissed her; and then that, stilled by 
the awareness of their deep mutual love and all that 
it promised of bliss, they turned, hand in hand, to 
gaze at the deepening gold of the sunset. 

Silently they gazed, and with awe. 

“Jimmy!” Carolyn demanded presently, “do you 
believe in God?” 

“You asked me that once before,” James answered, 
“and I think I told you then what I still feel. Honestly, 
I don't know if I do. I don't know that I can. I 
think I’m what you'd call an honest agnostic. But 
I'll admit it’s easier at a moment like this—with you 
beside me, and that glory of the sunset up there. But 
why? Do you?” 

“I think I must do in a vague sort of conventional 
way. I’m wondering whether that’s why I want to be 


married in church. Do you A thg first 
sentence of the marriage service, Jimmy? We are 
gathered together here in the sight of God"? = 

“But wouldn’t we be in the sight of God, always 
supposing there is a God, just the same in the Registry 

m 
& yes, of course, I suppose so. But surely not 
quite in the same way. Its like—well, it s rather like 
having a celebration with mere BONA IBEIDUES in an 
impersonal café instead of in your own parents' home, 
with all the folk you love and who love you around 
you." : 

James was thoughtful, his eyes on the new colours 
spreading across the sky. j 

“How can we know?” he asked. “How can we be 
sure of anything we cannot feel and touch? The only 
thing I can be certain of at this moment is you at my 
side—the flesh-and-blood you—and my love for you 
and my need of you. Something tangible. Something 
I can see and hold and touch and kiss. We've got 
the real thing, Lyn, you and I. Isn't it enough? Why 
should we go hankering after unrealitics and un- 
certainties? We've got the biggest gift in the world— 
true love—true human love.” 

“Gift!” exclaimed Carolyn quickly. “Yes, Jimmy. 
But you can’t have a gift without a giver. Who is 
the giver of Love? Couldn’t it be God? And who is 
the giver of Beauty? Beauty like that.” She indicated 
the sky. “So beautiful it makes you want to weep.” 

"We're getting out of our depths,” said James, 
smiling down at her. “And the beauty is beginning 
to fade already, anyway. One more kiss before I 
take you home. And roll on the weeks until the tim 
comes when good-bye kisses won't be 
more, because we'll be together for always 
to one another for keeps!” 

* * 

Carolyn had her way. It was 
celebrated in the church w 
and regularly attended, w. 
her or not. 

There was dear old Uncle George 
away’, for Carolyn’s mother had been 
many years; and eighteen-year-old sist 
to be her lovely bridesmaid. 

James’s younger brother Desmond, 
first birthday just behind him, made 
and competent best man, and rela’ 
on both sides rallied round to wis| 
long life and happiness. 

“O perfect Love, all human thou 
Could any love transcend theirs? 

"T, James, take thee, Carolyn—” 

“I, Carolyn, take thee, James—” 

“For better, for worse, for richer, 
sickness and in health, 
death us do part.” 

Carolyn found herself paying closer attention to 
the familiar words than ever before. Every faculty 
seemed to her keener in the heightened Sensitivity 
which the approach to the solemn moment had built 
up. 

Now the ring was on her finger; and presently, as 
though in a dream, she was walking down the aisle 
on Jimmy’s arm to the strains of the Wedding March; 
pausing on the church steps for the photographer; 


c 
needed any 
» and belong 


* 
a white wedding, 
hich her Mother quietly 
hether the girls accompanied 


to ‘give her 
a widow for 
er Rosemary 


with his twenty- 
a gay, handsome 
tives and friends 
h the young folk 


ght transcending—» 


for poorer, in 
to love and to cherish, till 


"s si ivi "c6 lations 
then, at Jimmy's side, receiving the can 
and good wishes of their friends at the recep 

“On behalf of my wife and myself — , 
d ed up and met Jimmy's € A 
some jm > s i sith pride of possession, 
pronounced for the first time, with pride 
the endearing word. : . -— 
Jimmy's wife! She returned his ile, as is tiis 
b w » Pare! and presi $ 
proud as he. Then the farewells sann Jm resti 
little group on the platform, the train E We while 
out, and Desmond sprinting along ap Dei oatiole 
^heere vus 
the others laughed and cheered, v ft oanig ai 
bounced out of his lapel, and he was , p them out 
laughing and waving while the train bore 
of his sight. F 
Laughing affectionately, Jimmy 
and encircled his bride with his ud " 
ad. sis 
carriage to themselves. Desmond hac S 
"Is Desmond going to miss you terri»? 
Carolyn with sudden insight. isi 
"I'm afraid so," answered James wi : 
gravity. “But never mind Desmond ie io bE 
think of ourselves. What does it feel li 
Sutherland ?” voie 
“Wonderful!” laughed Carolyn. ms 
What docs it fecl like to be my ier dT 
And though the words were Jo sr fer voice, 
of her Carolyn could not keep out o a of wonder 
she pronounced the two magic words, a 3 A 
m 
and awe. raised faces ar 
James looked down into her upratm 
struggled for words. " 
"I can't quite believe it," he saic 
2 reason 
Sus For some 7 
She shook her head, Spence. ; in her ! xn 
; ‘as a lum 
she couldn't explain there was a i ie eyes: 
and tears pricking at the back © signat 
swallowed the lump, but her eyes 
same. E length 
“But oh, Jimmy,” she manag Jy service: T 
j 0 


yes as he 


sank to his seal, 
They had @ 
n to that. 
2" asked 


^ 
ent's 
a moment 


We 
no be Mr 


wonderful. 


life 


as 


. “can 
at length; 


meant evel aid in that we good 
“Same here, darling. Oh, Lyn, sil 
you. I swear I'll be good to you. his pocket "nd 
He took a new handkerchicf nos. u're ined ^3, 
gently wiped away her tears. E you're n 
little darling. My little darling wit Now WE put 
Never mind. The wedding is ad al B pu 
relax for a whole ten days and uiar x e? 


; y mu 
ourselves and nothing but how n 
other." 


Cuaprer ‘Two 


in 
he 
tate was bat eal 
^w eS 


Tue little house on the ne 


into their eager view when their 
corner. What would presently 
was, as yet, an uncven wilderness Js; but the qe 
and rubble and builder's mate pert for m 
of “The Haven", their first Hom p^ hands 
gave them a thrill which brought thoi y, 
in a tight clasp of mutual ündersts Lk r 
The taxi jolted to a stop on the igni cance path 
the driver, sensing perhaps the E up t 2 
occasion, carried the two heavy suit- h d 5 
of crazy paving which led, throug ad th 
either side of it, to the front door. ous tip» * d his 
James paid him, adding à vg happine® 
man smiled as though the radian 


"ares" had lit a candle in his memory and warmed 
his heart. 

“Thank you, sir. 
your lady 
We must look terribly newly-ma 
Carolyn with a ¢ little laugh, 
in his pocket for the new and shining Yale k 

The next moment she found herself swept off her 
Feet and being lifted bodily over the threshold. 
ieee she expostulated. “James! Put me down 

stant. “The neighbours may be looking! 

But Jimmy only laughed as he bent to kiss her. 

Let "em look,” he said recklessly, "It's an honour 
able, ancient and salutary custom which indicates 
the complete mastery of the bridegroom and the com- 
plete submission of the bride 

Laughingly Carolyn struggled free. 

You aboriginal old horror you're nothing but a 
cave man," she remonstrated. 
eme wghed, and she loved the ring of exultant 
appiness in his voice as he said, “And I do like our 
cave, don't you? Hello, what's this?” 

E b e was alrcady reading the slip of paper 
vd € hall table, propped against a bowl of glowing 


And all the best to. you and 


ried!” exclaimed 
s James fumbled 


by. 


anthemums. 
"Welcome home, my de 
and T thought you would. prefer and have 
fea on your own, but we are all coming round later 
bc you an official welcome, M awhile, the 
c »oiler is alight. and the tea is all ready for you 
in the dining-room. Mother. 
Nos in hand they toured the little house. 
Say, shining kitchen; the large, cheerful lounge 
dining-room, where, in the curtained-off recess, t 
was laid —home-baked scones and cakes and the new 
yellow tea-service—with the fancy Irish line cloth 
Which was Aunt Pamela's exquisite handiwork laid 
corner-wy the gate-legged table; and the cut- 


Both James’s mothe 


The 
-cum- 
a 


* acri 


ch was Jimmy's Aunt Susan's. gilt, 


glass bowl, w 
in the centre. 


with fragrant September ro: 
"Dad's choicest blooms, quite evidently.” claimed 
“Doing us proud, aren’t 


James, deeply touched. 
they? Bless "em!" 
"Tm so happy I shall burst into tears any moment," 
declared Carolyn, as they went up the staircase 
together, Jim's arm around her. 
In their bedroom more roses! 
And mother's got the curta 
mrolyn appreciatively. 
nage it before the wedding. 
"he bathroom, with its pastel tile and fittings. 
and shining chromium taps and towel rail, was any 


woman's dream. 

“And don't you go untidying it, Mr. Sutherland." 
and leaving towels around in 
There'll be no ex- 


ins up everywhere," 
“We just couldn't 


Lyn said severely, 
wet heaps instead of on the rail. 
cuse!” 

“If she hasn't started hen-pecking already!” 
med Jim in mock despair. 
‘The spare room looked rather bare, as spare rooms 
apt to do in the houses of newly-weds who have 
n the way of furniture, 


ar 
bought the minimum necessities 
and as for the "little? room adjoining their own, ìt 

(Please turn to page 4) 


YOUR CHILDREN’S d 


QUESTIONS 


answered by 


Kathleen Cundy 


Why couldn't we have 
my birthday? 
to send one. 


> a fine day for 
I did ask God last night 


OMORROW’S outlook . , 
but pan will spread 
reaching most areas before nj É 

“Oh p ad gy reda Ssh 
> Si S: as she 

, ,, Put the finishing touches to her small 

son's birthday cake. “Ido hope it won't, a 

e "Xs ea party Toniocou 

Wits. Smith paused in her vigor irri à 

the jellies. “Oh, I shouldu' oem Yol a 

a large playroom, and there are plenty of indie 

games you can play with five-year-olds. In f. 5 

I often feel an indoor affair is better when there 

in their party best. Last year, little Betty ie = 

came to Moira’s party in a lovely white frill 


frock—and : E ) 
got it covered with ^ rke ife 
the grass!” green marks from 


soc fine at first, 
from the wes 


rain 


reed Mrs. Brown, “party frocks in th 
garden are a bit nerve-racking. But Jonan 
set his heart on a ‘garden party. nd, of hae 
he'll want to try out the new tricycle we we fe 
him. Besides, this evening he prayed most 

voutly for a fine day tomorrow, and if it rains 
well—he may feel prayer's no good. 


“Yes, I can sec it might be a difficulty. Bug 
doesn't really regard prayer as a sort of Wo 
talisman which will bring him all he wants. 
he?" “Pye 


actly.” replied Mrs. Browns | 

x about every rele 
enect conc 

vs expect € ^ 
l | probably 

but 1t 


o, nol ( 


always tried to teach him to pray 
though, and small children alw i 
answers, don't they? You anc 


expect 
nice 


know all about it a 
day would be! To grow up with the 
God knows and understands and Lo era 
the most trivial details of our lives ii mein j 
help. But don't you think, too. Pa andi 
children can understand that their we 
will for them may not always coinci - that! 
"b think Johnny's a bit young fon ii 
prayers arc always rather chatty. an UT 
“fit be Thy will would be quite unne 
quite meaningless, probably. -— 
“Yet,” argued. Mrs, Smith, “whet 


ast 
" E x ay ‘please © 
for anything, you teach him to 52? hort way 
is really the same thing, isn't 1t ibat 
saying "if it pleases you’? hought of i in 

^ thoug 


“I suppose it is. ] never 
way.” 
“Another point. 
‘No’ when it comes 
unless you have some good rc: 
children (unless they're abom! „ried 
it quite reasonable that God shou d ` ever WOU pt 
‘No’ to them. 1 don't think it has lines y 


Johnny usually 

for he knov 
ason. 
nably 


"se Y 
mine, and I’ve taught them along ee ly to P ot 
from the beginning. They're alv ay wart’ ma; use 
about things, but they do see oe em. f chink 
be possible, or the best thing for t6 sut I a fine 
they are a little older than Johnny ike ? ne 
they'd pray rather along the lines j us 2 wt m 
day tomorrow, but if you do senc = a d gi 
help us to have a jolly time indoors: aper 
some good ideas for games . - - ;hifully- with 
“T see," said Mrs. Brown thous c stio” pural 
haps I have rather shirked um ai d! oto 0 
Johnny; I was so anxious that he $ Et 
in his praye Do you think I oug, eve” 


plain things if it is wet tomorrow 
“I certainly think you might Ar] 
if Johnny doesn't ask," peso 
"Sometimes they don’t ask, anc Y ed o! a 
at the back of their minds and a see M 


on a. 
. you € jm as 
be sown. On the other hunt ed jl 
nto 


the qut m? 


make a difficulty if it has im thal nine 
; hit >t 
"No. but I suppose if I show vill ma^ 
eds Hae . ‘yes’ it V E 
answer can't always be ‘yes ater On- 8) 


me 2 " l 
easier for him to understand mra 
se 


( Plea: 


e pv A 


6- 
Deri iy 


by Frank Reed 


N the middle of the teenth century John 
Rigmarden, aged three, was married to à girl of 
Eia He had to be carried in the arms of a 
THe coaxed him to repeat the words of 
to get d Ry: Before the end came, the child struggled 
"E on ying he would learn no more that day, 
and the minister said he must "Speak a little more 
en go play you"! 
maiig ih was an extreme C 
Come isolated onc. Child mar f 
reform d and xpected thing for centuries, and th 
practice Church was at first as much in fault in its 
WE M = the Mediaeval Church. Indeed, in Er 
daughter of Bishop Chaderton marrying only 
bad re s mic a girl of nine, to a boy of eleven W i i 
was m is d _ It must be said for the Bishop that ie 
sonals crely following out his beliefs to their logica! 
prote eet The Church, although it did much to 
lower AMT had look d upon marriage ” 3 
the r Rm than celibacy; it was not considered dun 
spiritual ionship of husband and wife rc ached a high 
betioth plane. Hence the sincere sanction of chile 
rothal and marriage with all that they implied. 


the hn looked upon as a perfectly natural and decent 
the Bt hat children should be regarded as counters 
influ Same of family fortune. Money, | proper 
thei ene —children were betrothed to obtain these for 
cir families. William Molynes, a descendant of a 
well-known Norfolk family, w shed to buy the Manor 
of Gresham at short notice. He had insufficient 
hen ee so he took his wife’s advice and arrange 
Fale his young son should marry the daughter of T. 
alconer, a London merchant, when the children 
were of age. In return for this agreement he obtained 
enough money for his purpose © As it happened, he 
obtained it under false pretences, for the agreement 
Was never fulfilled. 
- When the children were actually married they were 
sually taken to the boy's home. He was often sent 
to school while the young wife was brought up in the 
house of her father-in-law. One such bride complained 
that she had insufficient food, and her own father sent 
her a locked chest of victuals. When this was taken 
from her and it seemed likely that she would suffer 
rom starvation she returned home again. At the age 
of consent (twelve for a girl, fourteen for a boy) either 


it was by no 


iage had been a 
thc 


i 


could annul the marriage by suit in the Bishop's 
court, Between the y 1561-66 there were twenty- 
seven suits under review in the Diocese of Chester, but 
it should not be thought from this that the children 
concerned were so unhappy as to desire a “divorce.” 
Rather would it be the case that their parents had some 
new and more att riage proposal in view 
and wished the children to be free of the previous 
attachment. 

It is not str » that many of these mai 
out happily. ildren are very adaptable creatures. 
and if they were of an age, and had come to expect 
such arrangements, there is no reason to suppose that 
they should not be as happy as many à modern couple. 
Indeed, many of them were very happy. 

About five hundred years ago Thomas Betson, a 
prominent wool merchant, was betrothed to Katherine 
Ryche, a relation and ward of the Stonor family. 
When she was twelve or thirteen he wrote to her from 
Calais, where he was often resident. “.. ... And Al- 
mighty Jesu make you a good woman and send you 
alway many good ycars and long to live in health and 
virtue to His pleasure. Written at Calais the first of 
June, when every man had gone down to his dinner, 
and the clock smote noon and all our household cried 
after me and bade me come down to dinner, And 
what answer I gave ye know of old." When she was 
fifteen Katherine married honest, lovable Thomas, 
and we may rest assured that theirs was a God-fearing 


and happy li 
Where a great dis 


iages turned 


parity in age exi ted happin: 
was, of course, more difficult. It is easy for instance, 
to imagine the sorry plight of Ela, a girl of eleven, who 
the 47-year-old William Longs- 


was forced to marry 
word, Earl of Salisbu 

After the 16th-centu 
became less common 
the middle and upper classes 
by the royal prerogative of disposing of an orphaned 
heir or heiress in marriagc. The child was generally 
family who would benefit by the match, 
and to avoid this many fathers betrothed their children 
as soon as possible. Then, in case of their own death 
no part of the family fortune would be lost. The 
practice of royal disposal was in operation as late as 


the reign of James I, 


; the practice of child marriage 
but still not unusual among 


married to a f 


Its death was put off 


In 1673 Lord Ardlington’s grandson, seven yea 
old, was married to his cousin of thirteen. A y ar 
carlier John Evelyn, the diarist, witnessed the marriage 
of two children of five and seven years by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. These were exceptional cases, 
however, and the practice died a natural death in the 
years that followed. This gradual improvement was 


THE REAL THING 


(Continued from page 5) 
was, as yet, completely unfurnished. Just bare boards 
and bare walls. But the same happy thought came 
them both as they surve 
at one another. 

"There's room for a cot and a little bed,” said Carolyn 
practically. And there's a splendid cupboard here— 
for toys. Oh, Jimmy, dear, aren’t we luck 

James grinned and brought her down to e 

"If we can keep up the Building 
he retorted. 

He moved over to the window and sur 
rough ground behind the house, “Give me a ye 
he said hopefully, “and T'I have that 
blossoming like the rose.” 

Carolyn came and stood beside him. 

“Why, Jimmy," she said, “thar the Bible you're 
quoting, I do believe. It seems to ring a bell : 

James smiled down at her. 

"Is it the Bible? I wouldn't know 

A little tremor of apprehension ass 

"Jimmy," she whispered. “Are 
Can it last? Can it possibly last ? 


to 
d it and then turned to smile 


em 
arth, 
Society payments,” 


wilderness 


.anyway, 


he admitted, 
iled her. 


we doo happy? 


To be continued. 


seco C(O’ 


CECO. 


, f the worth 
largely brought about by a new estimate gueron 
of children based on Christian teaching. Ne "d » inde 
it was not until 1920 that the c ustom was i y pe 
illegal. when the age for marriage tor ee it could 
raised to 16. Many authorities consider tha to this 
be raised with advantage to 18. but le Buon baling 
effect does not seem to have much chance € 5 
passed for several years vet. 


YOUR CHILDREN'S 
QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page G) ; 

“Yes and in this particular case Wd e ven watering 
why God had to say ‘No. Johnn without 
those seeds he set and he knows they can d.n had any 
water. You could point out that we aN slants with 
rain for over a week, and lots of seeds and ] 


asy to sug 


ven dying: 
no one to water them are very thir y and evem God 
The farmers need rain badly for their ie ere besides 
has to order things to be the best for oth 
Johnny.” coti als Oe 
“That would certainly be a good line se alt mined 
claimed Mrs. Brown, NC the moment hi beginning 10 
to be a farmer when he grows up! | se explaining 
hope it will rain, to give me the ch M onw. Tie faoc 
things! . ©. Well, let's put those jellies av pm sit dow? 
is all 


ay owe 


ady for tomorrow, anyv N 
for five minutes before you go. . wogramme? 
"What about making out a wet weather T d preas" 
Couldn't we organize a surprise iem BE ie 
hunt? If the indoor party goes wiih a swIPS » 


i av instead of i 
will be thanking God for a wet ty il knows 
“Why p at A 


pest- 


he'll begin to realise th: 


í BO yop 2223 
aaura Op a Iss 


| 


Mame , I eno I pss E get 


‘Hark — A ge 
Pf may I jurt broke A 


0 


The Editor has 
asked readers some 
searching questions. 
How would you 
answer? 


1. How lon 
h 
been martial? a e 


=  —— 


1. Over twenty years- 


2. How many children? 


2. Five. 


3. Had 
Mad you any vei 
definite ideas i, your 
puns as to the sort of 
Tson you would marry? 


it Lever listed all the qualities that 1 should expect my wife 
hat I should not make a mistake, 
and when I did, I knew, though 1 
nderful person in the world.” 


3. 1 cannot remember th. 
to possess. My chiet 


siety—and prayer—was th 
t until I met ‘Miss Right’; 
the position of "the most wor 


so Twas prepared to wal 


never exalted her to 


meat do you most 
ire in your partner? 


for any outstanding characteristic. She was 


4. I admired her for what she was, not 
d, capable—and a real Christian. 


—and is—swect, modest, even-temperet 


5. 

a Med you any very defin- 

ONERE in your minds at 
ime of your marriage? 


service of God, using 


istian home, and to devote ourselves to the 
furniture and 


5. To set up a Chri 
fluence for good, without minding much if our 


our home s an in 
carpets suffered in the 


process. 


6. 
E When you began to have 
milyhad youany special 
bes or fears for them? 


reat desire was that they might grow up to serve God in any sphere 


6. Our onc 
night call them. 


to which He r 


7T. Hi 
* ave you had an 
Conscious aim in front of 


You with r 
A ega í 
training? gard to their 


T. Sec the previous auswer. 


8. 
ME you had to modify 
er ews ds your ex- 
lence has grown? 


hat it is a mistake to expect the family to fall in naturally with one’s 
i called for sympathetic understanding of their outlook in 
Ims of life and interest. 


8. I have found t 
ideals for thems this has ca 
these days of rapid change in so many rea 


9. 
eae you had to treat 
children differently 


ecause of di H 
erin - 
peramenti? ffering tem 


(onc, for instance, suffering 


The sensitive, more delicate child 
as the more robust, 


9. Quite definitely. ld (o1 
ions due to asthma) cannot be disciplined 


from nervous react 
happy-go-lucky ones can. 


10. Do F 
d you think it is an 
use trying to modify y 


IF it is possible, | have not discovered how it is donc; and I doubt whether it is 


10 


wise to try. 


Child's temperament? 


MT do you now 

diens for your chil- 

ana Has this changed 
ring the years? 


ay be in individual ca 


441. 1 still want God's best for them, whatever that mi 
ed, though my ideas of. 


that has been true from the beginning, and has not chang 
what that might mean have undergone revision. 


ps you had to begin 
vn is there anything 
u would do differently? 


12. Broadly speaking: I think not. 


13. Have i 
. ve you noticed any- 
ine in other families 
XA struck you as 

Gi 3 
desiro b ie o toen 


f the practice I have observed in some 
| those for whom the boys and girl 


vught to have been taught respect—preach teachers, and soon. Undue familiarity 
to parents brings its dangers, which become evident later on. (b) 1 cannot recall 
ilies desirable features that we have not tried to inculcate in our 


her fami 
gh we have not always been conspicuously successful. 


always disapproved strongly o 
ng before young childr 


43. (a) I have 


families of criticisi 


sccing in ot 


own circle, thou 


du What do you feel is 
of most important piece 

advice you could pass 
9n to new parents? 


chfulness lest the children should in later years be able 


14. Constant prayer and wat " 
en them in their parents’ inconsistent 


to justify ungodly practices because they have se 


lives as professing Christians. 


9 


PAREN 


ks Y father," said Sir Winston Churchill as a boy, 
s avery great man. The thing I want most 

is to be as honest and as fearless as my fathe 
s out of this respect for his father that there grew 
a determination to be a credit to him which not only 
helped the youth through some difficult years but 
became the mould of his character as a man. And 
it is the same with our children. Every father is 
teaching his children incessantly— silently and un- 
consciously, it may be, but nevertheless effectively. 
‘Therein lies the solemn responsibi 
Wise parents, therefor 
position and to a 


It wa 


y of parenthood, 
stop occasionally to review the 
What are our children learning 
as they watch us? What comes spontancously to 
their minds when they think of us—honesty and 
fearlessness, as with Churchill? Or golf, or news- 
papers, or efficiency, or love, or noise, or argument, 
or nothing -or God? What would we like them to 
think?" 

A recent broadcast described the 
of the pilots of 
briefing officer 


kill and courage 
certain jet-fighter squadron. ‘Their 
emed almost nonchalant, they were 
cool to the point of casualness, yet they executed 
the most complicated manocuvres in bad weather 
with the utmost precision. "While we have 
men like this.” 


young 
said the commentator, "England has 
nothing to fear.” But Germany had young men like 
that in the 1930s, and the rest of the world first 
espised her and then learned to fear her! [t is because 
the Russians have men like this that they have been 
feared by so many. Evidently skill and courage are 
not enough: you can have clever devils! 

When we consider our own children 
think immediately of their physical health, and doubt- 
less feel thankful that we live at a time when general 
standards of health are so high. We are glad when 
none of our children is ailing or handicapped, With 
this foundation they are ready for a good education, 
and we must do our best to see that they pass the 
ination at eleven-plus which will ensure thei place in 
the grammar school. It will be too bad if they miss that! 
But if only they can go to a good school, and pe 
hecome Scouts or Guides, all will be well, 


we usually 


exam- 


thaps 
won't it? 

It will certainly be fairly comfortable for 
parents, for we shall have succes 
so many burdens and responsibilities on 
people's shoulders. The children will be 
occupied that they will make far fewer de: 
our time and energy, and indeed, we 
live almost normal lives again! 


US, as 


to other 
so well 
mands on 
shall be able 
What a relief! 
That is what civilisation, so called 
convincing too many of us that child 
and that it is a relief when someone 
our hands! But it is our hands th. 
what no one and nothing el 


to 


< is doing for us: 
ren are a burden 
else takes them off 


at can do for them 
= can do. 


It is only in 


led in shuffling ofr 


Some fundamental principles: 


the love and 
Only as they 


our company that the perienee 
security for which their natures crave. > ean 
share in the family life which we are num 
they be deeply influenced by the things uS ayi 
in, the things we live by and live for. Clear 7 and lest 
watch lest our children are stolen from us, à cation 
we take too small a view of our share in their educ? 
s concentrate on healthy bodies pony 
minds wc arc doing no more than a dng d of à 
for its puppies! But if we may adapt Mc rec 
famous advertisement, the truth we have p pisin 
with is that “Children’s souls have far to 80° bove 
our consideration of this fact that we rise P the usc 
animals. It the soul that will dorermino, „r their 
to which the mind and the body are put : jurat ds truly 
i are really worth living; whether they nd ` 
t the test of our parenthoot » ic 
yet here there is so often a gap in our ¢ 
sion and example for our children. --— it's 
Talk about souls and spiritual Les M question 
less embarrassing to talk about sex! Yet : : s 
‘where from clearly less important an a pat 
tions ‘what for? and ‘how? and ‘where \ 3 jritual 


" can € 


lert 
lo 


here is an example of the effectiveness 

training. fe become a 
Little Anthony Cooper ought to Rase eel ) 

frustrated, anti-social problem child, inter n office! 


nen, probatio! 
ading his ^7 
lonely: 7 
jctime 


a mystifying suc 
and psychiatrists 


sion of policer 
He grew up dre: 


fathe! : 


life Cardinal Manning wrote: “It isa nop " 
Christian manhood . . . It makes me fce pugh 
been wasted." And the Hammonds, un c dic 
of sympathy for things religious, hic db 
than any single man, or any single a ait 
English history, to check the raw pow 

industrial system.” 


men 


the ? 


What intervened in the life of the Me ? 
boy to produce so magnificent but illis beca 
result? A household servant, Maria Anthony T 
spiritual foster-mother. She “adored b dei very 
his starving affections; but she did m o 
Like Nancy Lincoln, the mother | 
American’, she used to take the cage s 0 
knee and read long and relevant passe ith th jent! 
to him, storing his fertile little minc jous XP age! 
too deep for words, till finally the relig ivi p 

of Scripture characters became to him "d y c? 

while also Biblical imagery wee Nds incre «be 
his thought; and the Spirit of Jesus when he € P 
invading his heart. In the nursery, V rayc 
on her knee she taught him to say Dastan 


morc. 


by the Editor 


to rel 


Ur o medo d ak not on outw ard circumstances 
fisernbss, n ngs ne himself might do. but on Ch 
Indeed Mos pi rsonal sense of His redeeming love. 
Tess i x e $ Tillis will alw ys be remembered and 

d as Shaltesbury's spiritual mother. 


ood d children’s spiritual welfare matters 

bet ag CRURA their physical well-being. If we would 

give them A turn them out in poor clothes or to 

reproach s e ardly education. should we not 

(he liest sai En till more if we let them go down 

ignoramuses ? ife as spiritual paupers or spiritual 
ases? 


e. pes cannot undertake this responsibility 
child "ir wr of what they t ach emphas zes in the. 
human db ihe supremacy of material things and of 
Spens ES pO Lee Even if, in the words of the 
mak Ens the cessfully fulfil their duty and 
of lif see aware of the religious interpretation 
and M. cannot provide the compelling example 
We fiis bens emphasis that i _ possible in the home. 
amd in = m 1 be a Maria Millis to our own children. 
Was of ives to be so, we must be as convinced as she 
Pu © absolute priority ol spiritual training. 
for rac e for li i: involves more than prepar tion 
fiir ea led good job B where good means nothing 
education n well-paid. It involves more than. such an 
in an mer as will enable people to spend their lei ur 
first cla iglitenied way. A car may be fitted with a 
everythin ‘ ne and filled with top grade petrol, un 
arid deci sepends on the driver and on his choices 
may eere about direction and speeds and children 
ave healthy bodies and well-trained minds, but 
ything will still depend on their choices and deci- 
nem a ire made neither on the physical nor 
Nie ism w » but on the mor |. Life constantly Javi 
our dium choic both in our private lives, and in 
then i al with others Whether to take mor 
or imp n sharc of something desirable; or to be lazy. 
forth pem or deceitful; to be generous or courageous; 
\ these and similar decisions the*3 R's' are not enough. 
ed er ee is required which is to be found 
God OURE 4th R^, religion- a right relationship with 
sind Sors recognises Him as entitled to reverence 
FEHLER and feels His will for oneself and one's 
a ship with others to be absolutely binding. 
| How impressed we all were at the Coronation with 
ihe realig or ‘te: Queens dedication of herself te 
seen to her God-given duties! The sincerity and 
y of it held tired crowds in quict attention for 
over two hours on a cold, wet day! 
Parents owe a similar dedication of themselves to 
t of their God-given duties. As we be- 
come parents God allows us to share, so to speak, 
in His prerogative of creation—that is the significance 


es 


God in respe 


of the term procreation, and its seriousness should 
drive us to our knees in humble prayer for guidance 
and blessing 

‘The effect of so doing was well illustrated in our 
recent competition in a letter which is worth quoting 
again. 

"My husband and I decided to have four children 
if we had any at all. They arrived only too easily! 
But it soon appeared that even our children were going 
; detestable as everybody else's not worsc 


to be 
at times! 
The war over, we emigrated, with the children 
ive and out of hand daily. 


growing more aggre 

“My husband fell dangerously ill when the new baby 
was only three months. You can imagine my state 
of shivering fear. 

“My sister arrived to foster the toddlers. Through 
her simple instructions I knelt to confirm my theoretical 
faith; and gave my husband willingly into the Lord's 
Instantancously, in accordance with His 
promise, Hc took my fear away. I was born again. 
With this new light I di overed that all the things 
detestable in the family were my own natural faults 
This aids me to keep my temper, in 


hands. 


mos 
reincarnated. 
pity for their poor heritage. 

“The experience of casting my burden of fear on 
the Lord was so sweet and lasting that He made me 
also cast the *bringing-up" of the four on Him. After 
four and a half years in His loving hands the difference 
in them is wonderful. My attitude has been changed 
from desperation to delight. 1 pray for them night 
and morning, and often between times, and it is a 
marvel to sec God moulding them and forming ves: els 
to His honour. Iam mercly his humble and adoring 
agent. My husband is always away; but in spite of 
gle-handed God makes morc than an 


my being si 
adequate Fathe 

She knelt to confirm her theoretical faith — there was 
the secret. She took God at His Word when He said: 
“Draw near to me and I will draw near to you,” and 
so she knelt and pray d. She believed the words, 
“Tf we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins . - . Jesus Christ is the. propitiation 
" and so she sought and found forgiveness 
She committed herself entirely to 
this Lord and Saviour of her life, and theoretical faith 
became experienced fact in a new life which made her 
use the phrase “born again.” And so she finds con- 
tinually that she can cast cach care as 
the One Who cares for her —and “the difference in the 
children is wonderful!” 

Our children need us, and we need God; these are 
fundamental principles of parenthood. 


for our sins. 
for her failures. 
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Facts about the Worthwhile Things in the World 
by G. G. Staines 


Tue GIANT SEQUOIA 
The Giant Sequoia, or Big Tree, which grows on 
the mountains of the Californian coast and on the 
western slopes of the Sierra Nevada, is the oldest and 
most massive living thing in the world. When the 
Tower of London was founded by William the 
Conqueror many of the Giant Sequoia standing to-day 
were already over a thousand years old. The long- 
evity of this tree is doubtless due to the fact that it has 
no natural enemies, and no specimen has ever been 
found which has died from disease or the ravages 
of insects. Trees which fell before the Pilgrim Fathers 
crossed the Atlantic and which still lic on the mountain 
slopes to-day are undecayed and perfectly sound. To pass 
into a forest of the Giant Sequoia is to pass into a realm 
where time is measured not by decades but by cen- 
turies. Here there is a sense of timelessness. Here there 
is a realisation that God is sublime in all His works, 
Growing at 4,000-8,500 fect above sca level the 
Sequoia attains a height of 300-330 fect, while the 
trunk, whose bark is 12-14 inches thick, may measure 
as much as 25 feet in diameter at its base. It is estj- 
mated that one of the largest specimens would weigh 
two or three thousand tons. The trees are never bare, 
since the leaves last for several years, turning brown 
at the end of the second or third season. 
It is interesting to note that although it is so massive 
and powerful the Sequoia is often dependent. upon 
the agency of the squirrel for the dispersal of the 
minute seeds from its cones. After emerging. from 
the bud, the cones reach their full size, but it takes 
two years for the sceds to rcach maturity. The 
ripened seeds are not scattered, however, since the 
cones remain closed for as long as twenty years while 
still adhering to the parent trec. As the squirrels move 
amongst the trees they cut away the cones, so releasing 
the seeds, which are so small and light that More 
than three thousand go to the ounce! The greatest 
and strongest and most enduring things do not 
always spring from the eminent but often from 
insignificant and unnoticed sources 


Josian Wepcewoon 

Josiah Wedgewood was born in 1730, the thir 
and youngest child of Thomas and Mary Wedge 
His school life came to an abrupt end with his father's 
death, and at the age of nine years Josiah began work 
at Burslem in his eldest brother's pottery, where 
soon showed himself an expert. 
of smallpox left him weak and 


teenth 
Wood, 


he 
However, an attack 


affected Permanently 


ans OF 
n Thie " r he means 
his left knee. This handicap was t chos 


directing. Wedgewood's attention. to nr j 
of the potter's craft, since he could no Jongens aight 
the throwers’ bench. But. for this illnes ae LM 
never have gained a wide insight into his ae ka 
have worked along the lines which were t A 
famous; a reminder that frequently pr I is inh 
ities for good in seeming disaster, especially s 

God is in control of a life. 

After gaining experience with other 
decided, in 1758, to start business for hims » 
set himself a goal: to achieve in his work dien 
and a greater precision than was CS d 
that time the products of the potteri d Staus fear 
finished; plates could never be stacked ts eati 
of breakage from unequal pressuri eon S ie 
spouts would not pour. Wedgewood's F 


"OU. 
: ce: s that dozens cour 
so uniform in size and substance that d tá 


potters Josiah 

If, He had 
r finish 
Unti 
t well 
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son's Potters 

In 1762 Wedgewood was appointed CR nid 
and the next year Queen Charlotte orc oe henceforth 
of his cream-coloured ware which was he Empress 
called "Queen's Ware.” Eight years later t sach pice’ 
of Russia ordered a dinner service. E d " English 
there was cnamelled a different ss ihe victor 
scenery. One of the plates can be seen at 
and Albert Muscum. 

Wedgewood is famous for his jasper e 
popular of which has always been the w s 
classical style, on a blue ground. The msni j 
made in 1775. The ware from that date E sougli 
that which is valuable to-day and which is soue 
collectors. 
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chancél of Hi 
pottery world-famous. In the chancel i ere 
at Stoke-on-Trent, where he is buricd, 
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E TET ribution tO» 
monument which records his contribu 


influence upon, the potter's eraft:— factor 
“He converted a rude and incon siderable Dr comurertt- 

an elegant art and an important part of ds materia 

A fitting epitaph to one who, starting Mam uiu throug” 

advantages, made himself a master of his € t English 

the discipline of hard work, and who p 

pottery into the markets of the world. 
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TOP STANDAL 


by joan 


S a mother, Sunday School teacher, 
A and leader of a Junior Guild, | 
have had many opportunities of 
studying the behaviour of children. 
| am especially interested in the carly 
teen-age boy of to-day, for these reasons. 
it is between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen that boys begin to “feel their 
feet,” and consider themselves too old 
for Sunday School, and that it is “sissy " 
to belong to a Bible Class, and so on. 
Also at this stage of their education they 
are acquiring much scientific knowledge 
and, no doubt, a great deal of information 
on evolution and similar subjects. 


The combination of these things can 
result in much confusion in the young 
mind, and indeed lead to actual dis- 
belief in God. What is a young boy to 
think, when given the following m- 
formation? 

"Nobody really knows that there is a 
God. The Anglo-Saxons were the first 
people to think it would be 4 good idea 
to have one, so they thought Him up 
for themselves." (This is an actual re- 
mark, made by a History master who is 
an acquaintance of mine.) And again, 
“Te is ridiculous to say that everything 
in the Bible is true; most of it is legen 
dary.” | 

I feel that the outlook for these school 
boys Is tragic, unless the parents arc 
confirmed. Christians Who are steadfast 
in their own faith, and enthusiastic 


enough to impart their own beli 
the children, 


Another stumblin 
of our young 


s to 


g block in the way 
0 people is the behaviour of 
their contemporaries, who have never 
been brought up to know God as a 
Friend, or to attend Church or Sunday 
School. I was recently confronted with 
this proble: no Mark, my young son, 
came running in one Saturday evening. 
"Oh, Mum, Bruce is staying next door 
— Just for the week-end. I've been asked 
in all day to-morrow, and they're taking 
me to the pictures," he told me breath- 
lessly. 

(Bruce, I should explain, is the nephew 
of our neighbour. He lives in London, 
and now that he attends boarding school, 
his visits to this Aunt in Gloucestershire 
are few and far between, Previously, 
when he went to day School, he spent 
part of cach holiday next door to us, and 
he and Mark have been friends for as 
long as they can remember, ) 


Wateridge 


| took a moment to digest imum 
news, then I said, “Ot course ae a 
going to the pictures on - about 
Mark!" I managed to keep caln rather 
it, and tried to sound incredulous rà 


than shocked. | tart 
“But Mum, just. once couldn't hur 


1 adi in his 
please," Mark said, with pleading 
voice, 

“Look, Mark 
do that kind of thing, 
you don't really want to 


n't 
E we do 
you know emnt 


and what is 1 i 
go. do yout 


Y know 
“Well, no Mum, | don't. Es to set 
shouldn't enjoy it, but I do ws k on 


goes back | 
YW think 
| can't g% 


all 1 can of Bruce, and he | 
Monday morning, and hm 
being a prig if I have to ih . 
Mark explained desperate y- for having 
“Bruce will admire you 
some pluck and sticking UP - 
right, ^ I told him. od dap and if he 
“Well, Bruce is a gt ark’ 
thinks it's all right- ` began rine this, 
“Lam not going to argue sd are n 
Mark," | told him, But dN A 
going to the pictures on * 
He looked perilously : 
frustration. “Well, will M fully: 
can't go, then?” he asked ttal 
“L will, but I should think n 


- : m explaining: | 4," 
if you did your own eX} “ALL right: 


Mark looked thoughtful. A fall out 
he said, "but I expect Bruce 
d we over it. ET 
M a go and scc, " | M hc 
He went off. After a few i ^s OK 
came back, his face beaming, the idea e 
Mum. [told him I didn Le Sunday: ant 
doing that sort of thing p: : pang if 
he said he’d never though ante 
that, but he didn’t feel he T. sim 
any more, so we're gomg "m 
valk instead.” er i 
3 Td a prayer of thanksgiY ipt ^ 
had managed to face up tO »ugh in ae 
which seemed harmless Md have E Tie 
ways, but which. wen. ba à hac 
mined his respect for the * Bah 
been allowed to give Ww a E d 
It is giving our ehHer to Ë a 
live up to, which helps il surtt 
to the adverse influenc 
them in the formative 
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years. oul 
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m E “tring 
responsibilities in pete "bebavi 
and show by our d of b 
there is only onc ae ah 
and that is the top sta 
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WONDER how many people have trouble getting 
— their children up in the mornings? 1| had always 

known it was a proverbial failing among adults, but 

hadn't met with it in young children until it began 
lo develop in our own. two girls, aged seven and three, some 
ime ago. It wasn't merely that they didn't want to leave 
their warm beds, for they had already donc that to come into 
our big one, but just that every circumstance seemed to become 
à cause for tears, whining or argument. ‘They might both want 
the same spot in our bed; one would want Daddy to tell a 
Story when the other wanted to sing; when their clothes appear- 
ed it was always a different pair of socks which was wanted ; 
ifa skirt was brought then dungarees had been expected that 
day, and vice versa! 

We got so tired of these miserable beginnings to the day 
that we did some serious thinking. ‘They had usually com- 
pletely recovered by after breakfast, so we thought it might be 
due to hunger. Biscuits and fruit juice as soon as they woke 
up didn't improve matters much, however. | : . 

Lhen my husband had an inspiration -the Sunshine Chart. 
He carefully marked out the circles on a nice sheet of paper, 
did the lettering in attractive colours, and stuck it up on the 
wall behind our bed. ‘he next morning he explained the 
System, No whining or crying at all until breakfast would 
Carn a smiling face on the chart, just one lapse, à half smile ; 
anything else would be completely down at the mouth! 
l'en smiling faces in a row would merit a reward such as a 
small notebook or pencil, a whole chartful would mean 
another book in the series the older girl is collecting. 

For the first few days the results were fairly erratic; two or 
three smiling days, then a bad lapse. But gradually they 
developed a real interest in watching the faces being filled in, 
with the added embellishment of curls on Sunday, for instance ; 
and now, after having gained two small awards on the first 
chart, Janet, the elder, is well on the way to getting a complete 
set of smiles on the second chart. - 

Jill, the younger, doesn't quite understand what it’s all 
about, and still has a few lapses. However, I was interested 
lo see in a magazine the other day some characteristics of the 
three-year-old. One of these was whining and irritability 
first thing in the morning if they are not taken to the toilet on 
first waking up. If she did not ask to go I had waited until 
she was dressed before taking her, as the temperature is somc- 
times down to 9? where we are living now. But I find this 
now makes quite a difference with her, and the fact of her 
sister’s new cheerfulness has also had its effect on her, so we are 
really rejoicing over the carly morning change of atmosphere 
in our family. i E 
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certain vitamins and 
well-being. 


Deliciously sweet and Crisp, ‘Qvaltine’ Chuckles arc 
Specially fortified with additional vitamins B and D. 
They can be easily powdered for mixing with the milk feed, 
and constitute a nourishing and economical weaning food. 


OVALTINE ki e5 č 


ES 


a 
M. 
Yr Baby's First Solid Food 


‘Ovaltine’ Chuckles ideally meet the need for a first solid \ 
food for infants, supplementing the usual milk diet with | 


minerals required for growth and 
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r Pvda sks 
From teething-time onwards, give baby opina ST, 
to bite and chew. They help to bring the little Sal binas 
and comfortably through the gums. This Ware zularly 
exercise also assists in keeping the teeth sound an "t thé 
spaced, and in promoting the correct formation 
mouth, 


; & -— ks arc 
Made from ihe finest ingredients *Ovaltine' Rusks 
nourishing, delicious and casy to digest. 
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9 OVALTINE sks ] 
‘ee u In Cartons 10d. and er 
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L4 A Comfort to Baby at Teething-t!! 
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NE doesn’t need to be a Scotsman to grow 

heathers! In fact, one 1 almost say that 
. it isn’t necessary to have any special soil 
for heather growing: but that isn’t quite true, 
becausc those who have land that is chock-a-block 
with chalk or limestone will find it nece to 
grow certain varieties only, and even then for 
their continued success a good dressing of sedge 
Peat has to be given as a top dressing cach year. 
For such soils one has to stick to Erica Mediterranea, 
Erica. carnea and its. varieti and the hybrids 
between the two: the lar rowing [rica terminalis 
could also be included. 

However, lets get away from the gardens that 
ave to cope with an excess of lime and consider 
the hundreds of gardens up and down the country 
that can grow any type of heath. Remember 
what I am offering you— a plant that is not 
attacked by pests and dis sa plant which will 


rg 


80 on growing without any attention at all—a 


Plant which doesn't ne 
or 


ad staking or disbudding. 
even pruning—in fact, the ideal plant for the 
person, Tf the heathers are planted fairly 
ly they soon cover the ground, and then they 


Smother the weeds and there's no hocing to carry 
out, 


m a careful selection. is made it's pos ble to 
sure an almost continuous display of flowers 
rom January to December. 1t must be remem- 
bered thai there are the taller kinds, known as 
the tree heaths, which can be used as a background 
il nece iry, or even as a kind of “wild” hedge. 1 
am thinking of Erica arborea, Mr. Robert, with 
Ws Waxy snow-white flowers, or Erica lusitanica, 
nown as the Portuguese ‘Tree Heath; or even 
“rea Veitehii, which is covered with white flowers 
April and May. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Robert is not quite as hardy as othe and so 
Should only be grown in the more sheltered parts 
of the garden, — 
"Meu can divide the heathers up into two big 
Ps, the winter-flowerers and the summer- 
Ceoming types. In the former we have the 
Gare and the Mediterrancas and of i 
Ki ue as I should like particularly to recommenc 
mg George, a dark-red; Prince of Wal a 
Pale pink; Queen Mary, a deep pink; Ruby Glow. 
A Sood bright red; and Springwood White. 
| Mong the summer-flowerers. plant. the Cornish 
Fos and particularly Lyonesse, the white with 
rown anthers, and Mrs, D. F. Maxwell, the large 
‘ “ep cerise which is so free-fowering. 
Out Arish Heath will be in flower from June to 
n ets ,lUs a rosy purple with bell-shapec 
Sowers. "here's also a white and crimson purple, 
uU any good catalogues will disclose. Don't forget 
Nowe or Common Heather, which usually 
_owers from July to October. Once again, ther 
NM and a late-flowe ing white known à 
as well as a crimson —Alportii.. I haven't 
much about Lica Telralix, the rose-coloured 
ll heathe » Which with me flowers all the summer. 
, Phe whole 
It so that it 
almost an 
glorious 


said 
hel 


point of a heather garden is to plan 
looks absolutely natural. It can be 
y shape you like. It's possible to have 
beds of heather in the front garden. 
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by W. E. Shewell-Cooper 
M.B.E., N.D.H., F.R.S.L. 


( Principal, The Horticultural Training Centre, Thaxled ) 


and thus make it unnecessary to do any bedding 
out at all. Heathers could be used to edge a 
border and keep it looking nice and trim: heathers 
are grand as a frontispiece, so to speak, for a 
shrub border. 1 have what I call a little river of 
heather flowing down from the terrace, right the 
way through the shrubs to the lawn below. A 
"stream" of hcath is quite exciting! 

Some people say that its rather expensive to 
plant a heather garden because you want to put 
the dwarfer plants in about a foot apart, but the 
answer is, of course, that once you've spent the 
money you've got a good show in your garden 
lor 10 or 15 years with the minimum of labour. 
Heather is grand as a table decoration, it’s first 
class for a. button-hole or a lady's spray: white 
heather is always right. 

It's difficult to find a large amount of information 
about heaths and heathers in gardening encyclo- 
pedias, and, in fact, in one of the best of these, 
almost the whole section devoted to this subject 
talks about cultivation under glass. The reason 
undoubtedly is that as heaths are so casy to grow 
out of doors, the very little to be said about 
them, They are very happy in the poorest and 
dryest of soils, though they will grow in quite 
stiffish clay. In both cases it helps greatly if 
sedge peat is added to the soil at about 2 bucketfuls 
to the square yard. ‘This should be well forked in. 
After planting the top dressing of this, sedge peat 
should be given at one bucketful to the square 
yard. This mulch will not only keep down the 
weeds but will gradually be pulled into the soil 
by the worms. 

The planting is best done as a rule in October, 
though most nurserymen offer specimens. that 
have been raised in pots, and can be put out al- 
most any time in the winter. Spring planting 
Is sometimes carried out in the North, but this 
must be done very carly and only in the case of 
the later-flowering kinds. Firm planting is 
essential, especially in the lighter soils, and it pays 
to put one's heel on the roots, and. press down 
really hard. As to distances, it very much depends 
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by Mildred Gordon, B.Sc. 


STAINS 
INTER clothes are coming out of their 
summer quarters. Now what is this 
John’s jersey with moth holes right down 
‘the front? There are tell-tale marks of the spill 
he had at the table in the spring. Moths so quickly 
lind the tasty bits of woollies and, prevention 
being much better than cure, clothes should 
always be put away clean and sprinkled with a 
D.D.T. powder or pyrethrum crystals. Wrapping 
in newspaper is also good, as moths loathe the 
taste of newsprint. 
After all these months it is almost impossible to 
remove stains, so here are some inportant rules, 
(1) Remove stains at once when fr shly made, 
If you know what caused them it is so much easier 
to find the appropriate removal agent, and while 
they are still wet the stain has not had time to 
dye the fabric. 
(2) Always use simple remedies first. In spite 
of all the present-day chemicals water is still our 
great ally: cold water for blood stains. as they are 
set by hot water; hot water for grease i 
melted and easier to remove, 
(3) Short and frequent trea 
than one long one. 
(4) If possible try appropriate stain remover on 
a spare piece of material or an inside se 
there is no injurious result, 
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HEATHERS FOR YO UR GARDEN ( Continued from previous page) 


on the height of the varicty or species, Heathers 
on the whole like to be closely crowded together, 
and the really tiny kinds can go in at 9 inches apart 
those of medium height at about a foot apart, and 
even the stronger growing kinds at 15 inches apart. 
‘This is one of the cases, however, where I always 
advise amateurs to tend to plant more closely 
than the normal advice given. Don't forget that 
there are some tree heaths like Erica arborea for 
instance, which may grow to a height of 9 feet, and 
in that case the plants need to be 6 feet away from 
one another, : 


" sœ most 
The new soapless detergents will. remove 
stains and dirt without leaving marks. 3 
Carbon tetrachloride is the dry cleaner ron 
many trade names and is very 800€ E eid 
Oxalic acid on washing fabrics will v P add 
and iron-mould. stains, and should. ane iron. 
tomato, blood, and medicine which ¢ a boiling 
(a) Put $ teaspoon crystals in 2 H 
water. 
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grease: 


for 
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vaa I m 
Sit on te of SOM 
(b) Put $ teaspoon. bicarbonate ! 


int boiling water. " i 
Dip "e. in (a) solution for a a se 
(b). This will neutralise the act „mber 
rotting. Wash thoroughly. Peri ad anc 
acid is rorsox, and should be labello 
well away from children. 

Milk is very good for ink sta 
greasy milk can be washed out 
loosened the stain. ; 

Pepsin can be obtained fron 
will actually digest food stains w 
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Boiling waler poured through, J usually { 
stains before they have dried on wt de 
na aiit | 
all traces. con irit ao 
R any stall ding 
Chloride bleach will remove bot usc accordi 
prove the colour of white things. pem all ACT ihe 
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to instructions and wash and rin hice damag‘ 
may 


Avoid hard rubbing as this 
surface of the material. 
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Once the heathers are establish * ; 


Never attempt to apply any 


them alone. Please don’t pawr a give the Jtivatt | 

year about the beginning of Apri mpl te cu “ee ` 
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in between them other than to F 
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that may appear. (The sedge oe" 
even this unnecessary.) Soe E 
trouble to pinch back the spent Ik i 
case of the taller types, but 1t 9 
essential. 


CAN A MISSIONARY BE A SUCCESSFUL MOTHER? 


WY MISSIONARY MOTA 


by A Reader 


M: first real memory of my Mother was asa little 
girl of tive-and-a-bit. The evening shadows 
were closing in, | had been tucked into bed, and 
We were looking at the picture above my bed as she 
explained it to me. It was Holman Hunt's searching 
picture of Christ, the Light of the World, standing 
Outside a fast-closed heart’s door, knocking for 
admittance, When I knelt by my bed that night 
I added a new request: | asked the Lord Jesus to come 
into my heart. I can still remember the quiet joy on 
my. Mother’s and the special goodnight kiss. 

She was a missionary mother and we always had to 
share her with others. In fact, for us it was boarding 
school at eight, or even six, and then only a month or 
six weeks in a year at home. Home life we knew 
little of, for we had so little time actually at home. 
But where mother and father were, that was home. 
and their letters brought that same atmosphere to Us. 
They seemed to have a special gift for giving us, by 
their companionship, prayers and interest in all our 
doings even though we might be seas apart, the curity 
that a happy settled home life usually gives to children. 
The furlough years were always particularly thrilling. 
for it meant being with our parents and having more 
of them to ourselves, even though it was a year full 
Of much travelling and visiting in others’ homes. 

On the mission field our home was always the 
refuge for those who were discouraged, unwell, 
lonely, or just without a home of their own. My 
mother had the priceless gift of making everyone feel 
at home; stiffness and strangen melted in her 
Presence. My memory book pages turn to my teens, 
where there is the oft-repeated picture of her gathering, 
à few old, and new, friends in to give them “elevenses. 
t was a central mission station with many passing 
through, and others kept there because of ill-health 
or difficulties. She loved to talk with them, to hear 
of what they had been doing on their stations and how 
God Was working, She loved to talk of her family, 
too, for she was a real mother, and how often when 
We were at home did we give her ‘curtain lectures 
©n not talking about her children so much— "every- 
one knows all about us!” But now, years after she 
has left that mission field, in all parts of the world we 
are still meeting those who had enjoyed not only the 
warmth of the “clevenses” but the warmth of loving 
interest in themselves that she had shown, and we. 
her children, are reaping 100 per cent. dividends on 
her loving interest in others. In one eastern post 
there was a stern, crotchety business man who showed 
us nothing but the utmost kindness because years 
before, when he was leaving to go to a difficult post. 
alone and without friends to see him off, my father 
had found time in a very busy life to see him on 
board his ship and bring him a box of home-made 
Einger-snaps! 


Hers was no deep intellect. with comprehensive 
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grasp of the. great. doctrines of the Bible. In. fact 
there were times, in the callowness of youth, when | 
almost despised her simplicity and the strictness of her 
practical applications of the truths of the Bible. 1I 
thought she was ‘small’ in her refusal to go on a 
public conveyance on Sunday, or to post a letter on 
Saturday night and so give the Post Office work on 
Sunda I thought she was narrow in her views on 
‘modern’ clothes, but did acknowledge that in all 
this she did not insist that I follow her. Yet she did so 
thoroughly enjoy buying us pretty dre and took 
real pride in our being the best dressed girls in our 
circle, though she made sure that when she had 
any hand in buying them modesty and simplicity 
were the keynote. 

It became almost an axiom in the family through 
the years that what Mother prayed for, she got. Asl 
grew older | understood wh It was that same 
simplicity in taking the promises of the Bible and 
believing that they were true and for her. It was not 
only small things that Mother prayed for; she prayed 
me through university, she prayed a car into the 
family possession. She was so sure that it could be 
used to help many others—missionaries home on 
furlough who needed to be shown the loveliness of 
the countryside, old folks to be taken to church, and 
an endless list of all who could be benefited. She 
prayed for a wireless, in the years long gone when they 
were not in everyone’s home. She thought it would 
be so nice for the folks who came to live with us and 
were too tired to go out to church! Of course, 
Father prayed too; but somehow we got into the way 
of just taking for granted that her prayers would be 
answered no matter what they were! 

One prayer that was answered 1 did my best to 
sabotage for some years; that was that her children 
should be missionaries, sent by the Lord Jesus. She 
had served God on the foreign field in a time when to 
be a missionary meant very real hardship and danger. 
She had left a tiny grave in a very tiny cemetery in a 
foreign land. And in spite of that she prayed us out 
to the mission field. When old age came to her 
and she was practically bed-ridden with only my 
father to care for her, we were tempted to think that 
perhaps one of us should stay at home to care for 
them, but the only answer we got was, “If any one 
of you shall give up . . . children for my sake he shall 
receive in this life a hundred-fold.” And again they 
staked their claims on the promises of God and found 
them to be full of riches, for during those years the 
Lord gave them children, homes, loving friends, 
doctor specialists, much that if even all of us had stayed 
at home with them we could never have afforded to 
give them ... "a hundred-fold in this life”! 

No wonder that Proverbs 31 is such a familiar 
ground to us. 
blessed...” 


"Her children rise up and call her 


Pictures For Your Home 
UR first note must be not about books but 
about the prints of pictures by famous 
artists which are now being produced by 
Penguin Books, Ltd. Ten of these prints have 
been published, including such titles as Courtyard 
in Delft, by de Hooch, Still Life with Bottle, Chair 
and Apple, by Cezanne, and Yacht Approaching 
Coast, by J. W. M. Turner. These are remarkably 
faithful reproductions, measuring 9 x 13 ins., 
and costing 6s. or 7s. each. They afford an 
unexpected opportunity of hanging some good 

pictures in the home at minimum cost. 

From the same publishers comes one of the 
Puffin Story Books at os. 6d.—King Arthur and His 
Knights. This is one of a series which includes 
Treasure Island, A Puffin Book of Verse, The Radium 
Woman (Madame Curie), Elizabeth Fry, and The 


Insect Man (Fabre). All good books at unusually 
cheap prices. 


A ‘MUST’ FOR ADOLESCENTS 

And now we must draw your attention to one 
of the latest C.S.S.M. stories— The Making of 
Stephen Hall. We feel we can hardly speak too 
highly of this book, with regard to both its plot 
and its teaching. As to the plot; it is a school 
story, in which the hero is seen running in the 
schools sports, stricken with polio, overcoming 
handicaps, becoming a prefect, taking over a 
"dud" house and making it count for the school 
again. 

This is a story in which there is alwa 


something 


ENE V IA w is 
happening, but the unusual skill ol the pe 
shown in his ability to combine action ano. zl 
ment with Christian teaching on a wide sans in 
subjects, and to give thi clearly and «ot 
the language of the boys in the story. Present 
is an Australian doctor, and if you want 2 je or 
for your own or anyone cl: “teen-age ? 
girl, this is the book. (C.S.S. M., 58-)+ 


A Book ror PARENTS Jdhams. 

Practical Motherhood and Parenteraft Um rue 
125. 6d.) is a most comprehensive ego Say 
snquire-within” for new parents on ead lack 
points on which they feel their e TED photo- 
of experience. With 320 pages anc be the most 
graphs and diagrams it is claimed d i its kind, 
comprchensive, fully illustrated. boo bs with the 
and was written by a team of experts he Uni- 
Nuffield Professor of Child Health in OC dis 
versity of London as its advisory Editor. 


to 
with every age and stage from babyhood 
adolescence. 
ScaRLET PLUME —— eiturés 
This is the tale of a Huguenot lady's adve 


yt depent 
iby for 
. not 
not 
jan 


The ple 
e-minded bab 
and we arc 
h the Hugue 
The Chris ah 
ithin its seu 

Victory 


after her release from prison. 
on the substitution of a fecbl s 
the true offspring of the Marquis. 
surprised to find that it is throug 
that all wrongs are righted! 
teaching of the story is clear and, w d^ 
admirably conveyed, (Constance Savery: 
Press, 7s. 6d.) 


A 
ANY COMMENTS? . 


Sir, 


Professor Charles Galton Darwin ( Time, 

Jan. 19) has only to look out of hi study window at 

the Western nations to see that a sure way to reduce 
the birth rate is to raise the standard of living. 

It isn’t only that the men and women in a rich and 


highly developed civilization have many other 
diversions besides breeding children; it is als because 
the raising of a child in such a civilization is a much 


longer, more costly and responsible process than it is 
in poor and primitive societies, and that parents in 
our Western socie intent on giving their children 
even a higher standard of living than they have gol, 


limit their families to the point where they hardly 
reproduce themselves, i 


us 

‘ch Malth 

; Š hich N in- 
There are forces at work in our times E disse m 

couldn't possibly dream of. And the rap tan 


EAS COX 

on in our time of the example of OU und 
ising standard of living will result n en 
decline of the birth rate all over the worm c pl 

Prophets are sometimes misled . . . : 
prediction has been upset by the ato 
threatens to end our world not with 
Professor Darwin, with a ps dropp 
but the bang of bom And in les 
sons on cach other. : 


not, 


by our well-fed onl 
than a million year 
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- zine, 
(A Letter ta the American magazt 


A MOTHER'S REFLECTIONS ON 


by Enid G. Moxham 


HE! READINGS FROM HE BIBLE 


MODERN MIRACLES 


TR Second Book of Kings continues the 
history of the divided kingdoms—Israel in 
the North and Judah in the South—until 

the. Nation is brought into captivity. In all it 
Covers a period of about 300 years. I and Il 
ings were originally one book, beginning with 
ing David and ending with the nation subservient 
to the King of Babylon; beginning with the build- 
RE of the great Temple, and ending with that 
lemple in ashes. The reasons for this disastrous 
decline may largely be found in the fact that of 
twenty-one kings we read—"He did that which 
Was evil in the sight of the Lord." During this 
Period of national declension Elijah and Elisha 


fulfilled their ministry as God's spokesmen to 
the nation, 


The two books of the kings bring us right up 
against the whole subject of miracles—a subject 
Which our older children may well question us 
about. * Do you believe that Elijah was really 
taken to Heaven in a chariot of fire?" I was asked 
Only recently, Well, as a matter of fact, the Bible 
doesn’t say that he was, but by a whirlwind 
ar Kings 2, 11). But the fact remains that many 
miracles occurred during this period of about 300 


years. Miracles are divine acts, and are for signs |! 
(see Deut. 11. 2 and 3, John 2. 11, Acts 2. 22, etc.), 
and there are long periods in which there is no 
recorded miracle. 

If we believe that God is omnipotent, and 
personally concerned in the lives and circumstances 
of His children, it is not unlikely, but extremely 
probable, that He will intervene, when it is for 
the highest good, on their behalf. By an act of 
will and physical strength, an athlete may vault 
over a bar or throw a ball high into the air, 
and so temporarily overcome the law of gravity, 
making it subservient to another law. Our God 
is able similarly to overrule, for His own great 
purposes, the laws by which we are accustomed to 
be governed. 

The introduction of Christianity was a period 
marked by miracles which attested the person of 
Christ and His doctrine, but God has not ceased 
to intervene on behalf of His people during nearly 
2,000 years of the Church's pilgrimage since 
Apostolic days. He is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. His heart is no less sympathetic for 
the sorrowing and distressed, and there have been 
those in every age who have proved Him able and 


SCRIPTURE UNION READINGS FOR OCTOBER* 


1 2 Kings 8 L. 10, 1831 | 17 .. 18. 142 | 258  .. 22. 1120 
2 S008, 144 9 UO 44 140 | 188 — .. 18. 1325 | 26 "So 233 1-9 
| 3 5. 1527 10 eM. 1121 | 19 | 18. 28-37 27 « 23, 0:20 
4e 6. 1244 | 18  .. 12 1415 "6049. 1-4 | 28 UO B 2130 
6. 1523 | 12 Lo 4X 14-25 | 20 .. 19. 520 | 29 e. D4& 446 
5 | 6. 2425 | 13 NOO44& 1-14 | 21 - 20. 111 | 30 | 24. 1720 
6 (7. 1-11 14 sa [Es IAS 22 we 204 $221 **1 25 442 
| 7 7. 1220 | 15 no oq. 20-28 | 23 021. TS Psalm 
9. 14-28 | 16 O 17. 29-4 | 24 .. 22. 1-10 | 31 se 116: 1-19 


* Helpful notes on daily readi i : For children, 8-11, JUNIOR NOTES; CEY 
ly readings are available as follows: ren, 8-11, J OTES; for ages 11-14, KE) 
NO S; for teen-agers, DAILY BREAD; for adults, DAILY NOTES and BIBLE STUDY NOTES. saun E d. [1 
onthly, and the Editor of HOMES AND PARENTS will gladly pass on your order, g% 
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willing to do exceeding abundantly above all they 
have asked or even thought (Eph. 3. 20). 


Regarding the raising of the dead—when our 
loved ones pass through the veil of death it is our 
Lord’s intimation that it is His will to take them to 
Himself, and all our prayers are to be subject to 
that Divine will. While they live we may pray, 


and nothing is impossible, but we have Sa 
revelation of the New Testament by whic h y 
assured that when the trusting soul is called away 
it is great gain (Philippians 1. 21 and 23). -— 

These Old Testament records arc surely od 
to kindle our faith afresh. “This God is phe 
for ever and ever," and “He only doeth won 
things" (Psalm 48. 14 and Psalm 72. 18). 


——— on 


A FARMER’S WIFE IN WES TMINSTER ABBEY 


As a child—and childish impressions have a way 
of sticking—I pictured the Shunammite woman as 
large and bustling, well-to-do, and rather "over- 
dressed"—a large frog in her small puddle! I was 
wrong. She was, as these records so rightly 
describe her, a truly “great woman," Her 
womanly characteristics are in evidence at once 
—kindness and consideration for others (4. 8). 
So are her spiritual insight and Perception (y, 9). 
Ina day when there were not a few bogus prophets 
she recognised the true Servant of God. I like her 
sympathetic understanding of her guest (v. ro), 
A man of faith and prayer such as Elisha, Simple 
and disciplined in his habits, would be glad that 


his room was so simply appointed, 
Of Course, 


THE REAPING 


CHRISTIAN parents want 


to relegate your responsibili 
especially to a Gehazi! 
sacred confidences, 
understanding, 
that a prophet's staff j 


effect nothing, And anyway, Wooden, stereotyped 


methods are useless to give life, See what Elisha 
did, and what we should do. 


value of fervent prayer. 
Jor, but with the child. — 
(2) He had close p 


ersonal contact With the 
child. Be at pains to 


understand 


We must learn to Speak a child’ 
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She had no child. She had not told the re 
about her grief, but God knew and had cna 
gotten. And she was determined. Un t to be 
and deliberate when necessary, she was no re 
hindered by the remonstrance of her nr cage 
the leisureliness of her servants, or the inter! s y for 
of Gehazi. She could face the heat pin er A 
16 miles along the valley of Jezreel in an vas mei 
get help for her son. And, best of all, she es f the 
in faith. In the “Westminster Abbey s Roll 
Bible (Hebrews 11), she has her place in m ne 
of Honour— Women received their rd coul 
again" (v. 35), and in her darkest hour s i goes 
say: "It shall be well" Such faith neve 
unrewarded, F 

I shall often visit this kindly farmer's wile rn 
My childish impressions have faded mn e 
now that I see her through a woman s €ye? 


ain. 


play: 


" " join in his P'? 
see things through his eyes, to join asive 


; «es por 
Perhaps Elisha kissed those little ‘ing dm like 
lips as he leaned over the child. If we 
that things will begin to happen (34 b)- jng 
nd persevet 


(3) The prophet was patient a t force 


(v. 35). How all-important! You canno 

an entrance to the citadel of child-soul. [ new 
(4) He was quick to sce the rr sighs 

life—the child sneezed seven times. Litt 


p grea 
Ss se for 8 
of spiritual awareness may be caus 


€ncouragement, 


“|. Great is your trust, 


Oh! let the reaping of the after years 
Be of the Sowing of your patient love, 
And many prayers. 
Look up for Strength; . cares 
The God Who placed that child within you" : 
Will give you all you need to teach of Heaven: 
And guide it there.” 
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CLOVERLEY HALL 


Near WHITCHURCH, SHROPSHIRE 


Boys’ Boarding School, offering a 
a general education from 8 to 17, 
and taking a special interest in 
boys who fail to reach examination 
standard. 
Provision also made for examin- 
ation candidates, 


Christian atmosphere: Crusader 
Class: sound Bible teaching. 


Prospectus available, 


Headmaster: 
The Rev. H. N. DUNCAN 
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CRAIGMOUNT SCHOOL 
MINTO HOUSE, Near Hawick 
Inspected by the Scottish Education Department 


A thorough general education is offered 
in preparation for entrance to Universities 
and Colleges. Girls may take either she 
Scottish Leaving Certificate or the General 
Certificate of Education. 


Principal: MISS M. R. LAIRD, B.Sc.(Hons.) 


St. Aubyn’s School TBEvoRN 
Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
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EVANGELICAL PRINCIPLES 
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NETHERHALL 
LARGS 


THE *MOUNT" 
Westbrooke, WORTHING 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
A sound Christian education is offered and 


girls are prepared for the general certificate 
and other examinations. 


Principal—Miss T. J, FREDERICK, 
Diploma in Education 


a ee 
FRANKFIELD SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
SEAL CHART, SEVENOAKS, KENT 
Complete Secretarial Training for well- 
educated — girls, Experienced tutors. 
Resident and Day, Christian Atmosphere. 

For full particulars apply principals: 


Miss P, J. Pedder Morgan, P.C.T., F.I.P.S. 
Miss G. B, Moncur, N.F.U. 
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FERNHILL MANOR SCHOOL 
NEW MILTON, HANTS 


Recognised as an Efficient Primary and 
Secondary School by the Ministry of 
Principals: Education. 
Miss Winifred Duplock, L.R.A.M. 

Miss Mary Hanbridge, B.A., M.R.T.S. 
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"The house built upon a rack’ from a painting in the National Gallery 


by Giovanni Bellini 


FOUNDATIONS 


I would like to add, with my fullest conviction, that it is on the strength 
of our spiritual life that the right re-building of our national life depends. 
In these last tragic years many have found in religion the source and 
mainspring of the courage and selflessness that they needed. On the other 
hand we cannot close our eyes to the fact that our precious Christian 
heritage is threatened by adverse influences. It does indeed seem to me 
that if the years to come are to see some real spiritual recovery the women 
of our nation must be deeply concerned with religion, and our homes the 
Very place where it should start: it is the creative and dynamic power of 
Christianity which can help us to carry the moral responsibilities which 
history is placing upon our shoulders. If our homes can be truly Christian, 
then the influence of that spirit will assuredly spread like leaven 
through all the aspects of our common life, social. industrial and political. 


From the Queen Mother's Message to the Women of the Empire 
broadcast in April. 1913. : 


HEN Martin was eighteen months 
old he already showed signs of 


being a fearless and adventurous 
child, often getting into 
situations. So they bought an old play- 


Martin soon made short work of thi 
he somehow managed to get out of j s 
and when his mother came in was out- 
side it, proudly using his strength to lift 
it up and down off the ground! He 
grinned widely, as if to say: "Aren't I 
clever?" — but" this She did not under- 
stand. She was busy and hot and tired, 
and, alas, she was quick-tempered and 
lacking in the Patience needed with 
children, and in understanding of their 
needs, She smacked him sharply. "You 
naughty boy!” she said crc and with 
a rough shake she lifted him back. 


“There now, Stay there; and don’t dare 
do that again!” 


He did not, of Course, understand the 
words, but he felt their anger, and the 
small firm lip. drooped, “When this 
adventure had been repeated several 
umes, a defiant but worn-out baby 
sobbed himself to sleep in the corner of 

© play-pen, his satisfying feeling of 
achievement and the Pleasure of using 
us muscles and Strength washed out in 
her displeasure. 


A child 


his parents? 
i they are pleased or 
displeased, and that is his first guide to 
£ what ‘good’ and 
Ly mean; nay hty somethin 
to which ‘No’ has en gare ‘good! 
Something which pleases them: and he 
is happy when he has pleased them. 
How important to give him the right 
ideas to start with! ‘Treating as naughty 
Something that in’, 


som at Martin's age is not 
50 is the most certai 1 


aln way "hi 
really naughty, VECES 
In early childhood, 
Sometimes meet his ‘naught 
gh as action; sometimes with com- 

S5 when he a ifyi 

‘ É the terrifyin 
once Of brea ing Something; an 
cpa n 2t there is lack of 
Es y for experience 
; and you try to 

Supply the ive him |. 

Wola bra A es him uid 
MR aad k Y about and build 
A sand an water to play with, 
Pty and fill, or a 
pan and brush! And, 
*$ when you say 


actions 


You m 
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P always 
‘No’ and exact obedience, DM nis 
with patience and peanae remind 
the most important thing ri ‘s motive: 
oneself to try to understand his Tor His 
is it, for example, an urge to that he 
strength, or to ABEHEnN, p way iU 
has accidentally d "ov me vidis or 
make an impact on his phos ie aan 
is it due to sheer high spirits? - 
When one day Martin Bie p e of 
picce of bread and jam gx E interest 
his high chair, pecring wi it, he was 
to see what had happened am ve ted, 
again smacked; and. when left to ery; 
was locked in his cot anc have done? 
What should his mother E bread, 
She might have picked “Poking at il 
aying, "No" firmly; and, eid have 
explain, "Dirty." ‘Then shese perhaps 
given him something to als an of which 
à spoon to play with. Jouet on his 
she had impressed the ma legitimate 
mind and frustrated his E 
curiosity, aa 
How, then, is one engem 
what ‘good’ means? Hes basis 0 
nursery words be made the 
character training ? € = 
Fortunately | Martin's P 
lived near, and they were Mari 
standing of children. i as T 
them, espec ally 'Granc dun day 
often left with them for a 
there is no doubt that mucho 
treatment in his home pe ç 
i Tore: Pi 
One day just be fore aaka cup [o 
day, he rediscovered a c ms for hing 
that had held great char cooking 


of 
a kitchen cupboard p had Pu yad 


a 


ents 
nd under” 


adore 
He was 


ndpar 


, hours Y^ 
satisfied; he would play for pad P^ 


‘NC 
the firm + 
iov he r« 
it once again and to enjoy t aiit athe; 
“Oh, Martin!” said his g j INO. 
"have you forgotten cran ks out 
We müst put the things left ifm; 
Soon as his grandfather 
they all came again. 
: "on 
"What!" cried Grandps aa 
“Naughty Martin! es alah wi 
the child on to the eh of the ins 
favourite toy. But the [om for Mat be 
ating cupboard was too gr t had t° 
and back he went to it. 


iam Hh 
ing ., 

iit zried 
ca a 
ine 


locked, a i 
cked, at which he flew into a p 


ay es i 
mn the ground and screamed. His 
debe ignored him entirel E 

edience and temper could only be 


Punished by 
Completely” 
, An hor 
ume, 


making him feel that it w 
unacceptable. 

Martin sobbed for a 
up and wandered dis- 


ir passed. 
then got 


ec 
noi D, about, but could settle. to 
at his kan m time to time he looked 
on the ene ier reading on the bench 
Stood I is nnan. Finally he went and 
"b. Marti um, andpa did not look 
bear this A suc ked his finger; he could 
he alana .Ostrac ism no longe Slowly 
along n ed on to the bench and slid 
xautifur q And then „he did a very 
Put his , ung; ruggling to his feet he 
5 arms Y 


round his grandfather's 
is ae TS him full on the mouth. 
“Ha! ey Al put down his book. 
eL re good now? Is that what 

a They went off hand in 


neck and ki 


that 


Martin loves G'anpa." 
„and Grandpa loves Martin 


as that Martin learnt his fir 


SSONS 4 H ] 
clogs about "goodnc -he felt the 
bue: Connection between goodness and 
* * & 
Have I been gooc 


seven-year-old 
his mothe S 
out of church one hot morning 
ad been told to be good and to 
through a long sermon. And I 
that in so far as he had tried to 
s wishes, he had 


My was hear 
E ard to ask 
they came bias 


urse, as children grow older 
feeling oes them the experience of 
that c5 e rcal pleasure and happin 
" mes from doing a good action. 
easily AREE le an infant school. How 
the “thirty E: ht have been lost amongst 
group! K children who formed her 
spite of hie her teacher knew that in 
she must cus much, too large number, 
an ind ae for and train cach one as 
Possible. SS far as this might bc 
A LU ‘eG h ap invented a wonderful 
ORC, ta E ae the children, small as they 
Brownie Ca) up. The called it the 
sisters d for many of them had 
and they Eds e Brownies or Guides, 
Ronnies new what a Brownie wa: 
] Seeing the company in the Junior 


Scl 

d UN d and envying thi 
5 and longin = Brownie 

themselves, ging to be Brownies 


This vas 
'S was the game. The afternoon 
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session was over, and it was time to 
go home, but the room v rewn with 
toys and bits of handwork material; 
paint brushes were standing unwashed 
in jars, cupboard doors were open, 
small tables and chairs were displaced. 

Miss James called for the children’s 
attention. "In a few moments we must 
all go home," she began. “Oh-h,” 
moaned the children, for no one ever 
wanted this moment to come. 

‘Can we play the Brownie Game 
ked Sally. 

“Certainly.” 

Miss James sat in her chair and began 
the game. She must keep to the usual 
words or they would be disappointed in 
the manner of young children. 

“Dear me,” she began to herself aloud, 
“What an untidy room! And it's all 
got to be tidied up. If the children go 
home without tidying I must do it all 
alone, and I am so tired . . . Oh, how I 
wish some Brownies would just come in 
and it and do it while I have a little 
sleep... ." She lets her head droop— 
lower and lower; by now the room i 
breathlessly quiet as they all watch her: 
Now her head rests on her arms on the 
table in front of her . . . She is asleep! 

Then there is a rustle—and then a 
bustle! It begins very quietly, but 
gradually the noise of hastening feet, 
weeping brushes and the movement of 
furniture mounts. Still Miss James 
‘sleeps’. The noise lessens—stops—the 
room is perfectly quiet and beautifully 
tidy. She stirs in her sleep as they watch 
her, lifts her head, opens her eyes. 

“Why! What is this I sce? Why 
how—have some Brownies been here? 

“No, it was us," they cry delighted! 

“Oh! how lovely! What a lovely 
surprise! How very kind of you all! 
I do thank you.” 

But do not think they did not know 

it was a game, for had not Miss James 
said originally, "I know you don't lik 
tidying up very much, but still it must 
be done, mustn't it?—and by the people 
who have made the me Shall we make 
a game of it sometimes to help us 
through?” Then she had described the 
game, and through their play—a little 
child’s most Common way of gaining 
experience—they learnt something of the 
joy of helping and of being ‘good.’ 
o, very gradually a child learns the 
meaning both of the negative ‘naughty,’ 
and also of the positive, constructive, 
*good." 


after school tomorrow. And then scrub those hands 
and tidy up or you'll keep us all waiting!” 

That evening, after tea#when the family were 
gathered round the fire for the usual Sunday story, 
mother remembered Peter's question. 

“Peter wants to know why we go to church, Can 
anyone tell him:" she asked. 

There was a moment's silence; then nine-year-old 
Mary remarked: “Well, the rest of us all go b f 
we—we couldn't possibly leave Peter behind, he 
might get into mischief. n x 

Father laughed. “Well, Mary, that’s a very go 1 
reason for Peter going, I must say. But what abou 
the rest of us—why do we go: 

"Is it because we have to think about C 
Sunday?” asked Andrew. i 

“That is part of the answer, certainly. Sune T 
kept specially as God's day and so we want to eam 
Him and give more time to thinking about Yu 
than is always possible on a busy week day. ell 
would probably find it difficult to pray by eh A 
for an hour, but joining with other people i 
special building helps us." : | 

“Yes, you can sing hymns better with a : 
people," broke in Angela. "Miss Jones p 
Sunday School that God liked to hear people sing™s 
because it showed thev were glad." — 

"Yes, hymns are one of our ways of praisit jo we 
and saying "Thank You’ to Him, What else do 
do at church:” ; 

"We say prayers, don't. we—‘thank You 
‘sorry’ ones.” ; | Mary- 

“And we have the Bible read to us,” adde if two 

“Do you remember those words Cice that 
of you shall agree on carth as touching anything ee 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of My! creat | 
Which is in heaven?" asked Daddy. “There 85 Prid 
strength in joining together when we pray: y üs— 
the more we read the Bible—or have it rcad » rt o j 
the better we come to know God and what sore! 
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T God 
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Why do we $o to church ? 
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UMMY, can I 


He's come round to fetch me 


8o and play with Tom: 


people He wants us to be. The minister als 
to help us to understand the Bible and to iw 
about God, Perhaps you don't always unde 
very much yet, but you will as you get older. 


s because Peter was not yet satisfied Vhy 
he's got à Super new kite and he’s goi ie addy. n church. v 
to try it out” Siy "Es ing But Daddy, not everyone goes to chure nes, but 

y Hd X-ycar-old Pete 't they? 7 y goc sabe 
paused breathlessly. ) d Peter don't they: Tom's Mummy gocs some! 7 to 


“Tm sorry, Peter,” 
£o now because it's ni 
Just coming to tell 


replied mother, « 


early time for church [ Was 


5 , s RE 
his Daddy doesn't, and Tom only has t 
Sunday School." 


LI H » p p 
Well, Peter, we can't sav why' for other } 


E s7 
you to get ready.” he's mi? 
) get ready, h is what hes t 
Oh, Mummy, must I 89 to church;" I don't expect Tom's Daddy knows what uch God 
"Yes of course, p. We : ing. Hej doesn’ lerstand how m ‘eit 
,0 „Peter, Were " g. Just doesn t understand sy Hin 
"Why do I have to go Hans RE as usual,” loves him and wants him to come and worship Foo 
windy day... Tom isn’t, oing,” he dà a lovely Perhaps he wasn’t taken to church or Sunda) 1 nuch 
“Well, Peter there Ea sere ' ata hopefully, when he was a little boy and so he never had ! zod 
go to church—there ife aa gie why we chance to learn about God. But I am sure pu 
now, but we'll see how Mi = tell you them all would like him and everybody else to cm 
this evening. Run along Em. ie ie qon think of church. That really brings us to another pay 
ESAE along and tell Tom you’, ae Me cS showing " 
Sorry you can't come—ask him if he can ate Ss going to church is one of the ways of showing 
t * tO tea 


E — 88000 


Jongs t° 
people that we belong to Jesus. Mary belong 
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by Gina Watson 


CHILD does not want to be dillerent—nor 

do we always want to encourage him to be 

so. Neither inferior nor superior feelings 

are good for the character. But it is not always 
casy to allow a child to do as his friends are doing. 
Our problem is based on the fact that not all 
Other parents of our sons’ school friends think 
as we do. Our boys attend a council day school. 
t is an excellent school, with a very good head- 
master and an enthusiastic staff. But we live at 
the edge of a rather opulent London village, and 
the school is a bit away in the adjoining working- 
class district. Most children around us go to 


boarding schools or select private schools, so the, 


chool are from 


Majority of our sons’ playmates at 


the other district. Their parents are no less 
loving than we, nor is less given to their 
children, But parental standards differ. We do 


hot want our children to read any comics, but 
they do not bothe We have set a reasonably 
carly bedtime, while their children are allowed 
lo stay out very late, They permit cinema visits 
as often as twice a week, while we do not want 
our children to grow up used to ready-made 
entertainment. ‘There is a very wide difference 
im our approach to these matters. 

The children see it. And they object! They 
do not want to be different. And those privileges 
we forbid appeal to them. Why can Johnny 
go to the cinema when they are forbidden? 
Why does Mike sce television night after night, 
while they are only allowed to sce Children’s 
Hour plus an hour of newsrecls on Saturday ? 

It would be simple to explain that we have our 
rules based on what we think best, and to insist on 
adherence, But that would not make the child 
feel less different, nor could one do so without 
avoiding a criticism of other boys’ parents. We 
do not want our children to grow up as snobs— 
and it is easily done if one makes it plain to à 
child that he and his family's standards arc 
better than those of others. 

There seemed to be no other solution but 
compromise. Our ideals are important to us— 
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but so is the child's adjustment to group life. So 
while we still have regular carly bedtime hours, 
we make allowances when the children attend 
Cub meetings with other children, or go swim- 
ming at night with their fellow choir-singers. 
We permit one selected children's paper weekly— 
and explain that any more would cost too much, 
though we spend a lot more on books for the boys. 
We allow four cinema visits a ycar—and again 
hide behind the cost of tickets as our excusc. 
We try to provide other entertainments which 
will also induce other boys to follow suit. Thus 
the plea, “Please do let me go to Saturday 
morning pictures—]ohnny is going," brings a 
suggestion, "Would you not like instead to take 
the boat out in the park? Johnny may like to 
come with you instead.” And mostly Johnny goes. 

Language v another point. We did not 
lorbid slang or the ubiquitous "shut up" com- 
pletely. With other boys we let them speak as 
they li But I made it plain that 1 do not 
like hearing it and nothing like that must be said 
in my presence. Now the boys are quite bi- 
lingual!—the slangy talk with their friends and 
decent speech in the more discriminating company 
of adults. 

Where clothes are concerned we let the boys 
dress just like their friends. We allowed them to 
go to school on their own long before my maternal 
cowardice admitted that they were ready for 
it, because the friends went alone. It is only 
where mental habits and things affecting educa- 
tional outlook are concerned that we stick to our 
own approach. We think that the risk of making 
them feel a bit different in these matters “will do 
less harm than acquiring really bad habits or 
ing unsuitable films. — But there are difficult 
moments. My biggest headache was over the 
matter of plain fish and chips! 

The boys went weekly to Cub meetings with 
two friends who always came to fetch them. The 
expeditions called for a few pence for subscrip- 
tion and fares. 


“J. and D. also get threepence for chips,” our 


sons informed us. “We buy them at the shop on 
ay back.” : 

ter do not want my sons to cat greasy chips 
from a dirty newspaper. And it may be sheer 
snobbery, but I do not want them to cat in the 
street. It does not scem right, quite apart from 
any matter of manners and aesthetic outlook, to 
allow a child to go on a bus eating chips, making 
the handrails greasy and perhaps staining other 
people’s clothes. : D 

I refused the chips, giving the last as a reason. 

"But J.’s and D.’s Mummy allows them! j 

“Well,” I said, “perhaps I allow you some things 
she would not like. No chips for you.” 

Next week they asked again, pleading hunger, 
I even gave them enough sweets to cat on the 
way back home to offer to J. and D. D 
that the other boys would refrain from purchasing 
chips. But week after week my boys came home 


with greasy fingers: “J. and D. shared theirs.” 


Nice boys, J. and D` !—but how was I to explain 


in the hope 


THE BEST SCHOOL 


homes in which we grew up, and it is certain that 
much of the unrest in young people to-day, and 
the increase in juvenile delinquency, is the direct 
result, not of poor education, nor of cinemas nor 
of war conditions, but ofa deterioration in the 


YOUR CHILDREN’ 
Girl Guides—she’d never think of 
mectings on Thursdays, would she? Church is the 
meeting place for all Christian people.” 
“What a lot of things there are!” 
“Yes,” added Mummy, “and no one" 
the most important reason of all: God h 
meet together; and when € 
thing, then, of course, we 
"Does it say we must g 
then, Mummy?” asked Mary. 
"Yes. First we have 
read that He went to the 


missing their 


5 mentioned 


as told us to 
od tells us to 


do some- 
must do it, mus 


mt we” 
9 to Church in the Bible, 


Jesus’ example 


—We often 
synagogue, 


Which was the 


FORCED MARRIAG 


for whose disposal the usual busi: 


> Ress negotiations had 
been Proceeding, must have been a girl of great 

try for love, but no 
Sreement could be added since Richard 
Calle had neither money nor Property. After her 
secret betrothal to her lover she was bullied for years 
firstly to marry someone else, and when she Tevealed 
her attachment, in order to make her Tenounce jt 


Betrothal Was almost as sacred and binding as the 


although the Church dis- 
approved of the custom it was bound to r 


ad already been undertaken, 
even the Bishop of Norwich could find a w; 
the Pastons, who appealed to him in their extremity 
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to them that what they think normal fun is looked 
down upon by me? iis tee une 

I promised home-made chips sm fe m 
with an invitation for D. and J. he i elipsia 
spite of late hours. Not that we t = Arer 
food for a child before bedtime, bu Mer da 
was the compromise. Now the pe Ae hom: 
call weekly for a few minutes om the si ania com- 
Steaming chips are awailing. Is j a cia 
fortable to cat at home?" we suggest nak DIe 

The battle of fish and chips E. * reasonable 
And I hope to bring up my sons — iol 
manners, but what is more ipon ire so very 
having made them feel that k Bape 
superior to others Manners are fol e 
—but so is learning to live with the [ s 

* * * 


d on 
3 jt be waged 0! 
The “battle of fish and chips has 2 ja send their 
various battlefields, and readers are in saints raised 
comments or personal experiences on the. f 

in this article. 


(Continued from page 33) 


ugs > * count” 
spiritual quality of the home life of moc 
The future of the nation is in the han zd wel- 
the schools nor of the probation —_— S assume 
fare workers, but in the hands of those w d 9 
the weighty responsibility of parenthood. 


of 


ed from page 30 ) hie early 
Jews’ Church. Then later on we read en 25 we 
Christians meeting together. In Hebre zi or, When 
are warned not to neglect meeting toget "1 ? specia 
you are older you will be able to go Dd sto h 
service which Jesus Himself told His discip 15 about 
In the Old Testament you will find a ini Er so you 
how people Were to worship God S n t God has 
see it has always been one of the things E f 
wanted us to do. Are you satisfied, Peter? 
found a lot of reasons for you!” 
“Yes, I think so,” answered Peter. 
will still be windy tomorrow!” 


old. 


we ve 


“Bat [hope i 
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added: ^. 

actual words of betrothal plucky Margery om it sure 
those words made it not sure, she would dirus sane 
ere she went thence, for she thought in her pe 
that she was bound whatsoever the words w shureh 

Under these circumstances, where npn ja t 
nor family could prevail, there was nothing ES Y 
to allow the marriage. While there is b 
that Calle was taken into the family, he 
bailiff, and a reconciliation of sorts took pla 
Margery and her mother. 

Such was the 
England. 


cayal 
; cdi 
course of true love in M 


CHILD receives only a small part of his 
education in school. How he absorbs 
that small part is also largely determined 
by the surroundings from which he 
comes, and the influences which he brings 
= with him from his home into the school. 
Teachers can easily pick out the children who 
come [rom successful and from happy or unhappy 
homes. ‘That does not mean the same thing as 
luxurious or poverty-stricken homes. A child is. 
of course, fortunate if his parents possess a 
able income, and are able to provide him with 
pleasant. surroundings, book and a fair 
standa d of comfort—such as a room of his own. 
It is of supreme educational value for a child 
to have a place which belongs to him, and in 
Which he can be alone to think his own thoughts 
and to work out his own problems. Far more 
important than creature comforts, however, for 
the growing child, is an atmosphere of love and 
happiness, in which his spirit can develop peace- 
fully and without any threat of insecurity. 


son- 


. toys, 


Children who come from homes where there is 
disagreement or estrangement—even without 
actual quarrelling—between the parents have a 
big handicap. They present all sorts of difficult 
Problems, for their unhappiness and unconscious 
sense of insecurity manifests itself in different 
Ways. One boy might prove to be backward at 
reading or arithmetic, another might be dis- 
obedient and defiant, another might have no 
Sense of truth, and delight to tell lies for no 
obvious reason. Another might seek to impose 
his will on others, or court the limelight, or be a 
bully, Many disciplinary troubles in school are 
the result of unsatisfactory home conditions, and 
the naughty children are not really to blame. 
Faced with a large class of forty or sometimes 
fifty children, the teacher cannot possibly seck 
for the root cause of cach child's behaviour, but 
must simply demand conformity to an accepted 
standard of conduct. Though this may be 
rigidly enforced in the classroom, it does not solve 
the child’s problems, nor advance his ability to 
learn. If your child gives trouble at school, or is 
not making progress, don’t necessarily blame the 
school or his teacher. Look for the root of the 
trouble at home. 

It is well established nowadays that the child’s 
very earliest years have a profound influence on 
the characteristics which he will develop in later 
life. This vital part of a child’s education is, of 
course, entirely in the hands of his parents, who 
unfortunately do not always realise the terrible 
results which may accrue from such simple things 
as showing preference for one child over another 
in the family, or from allowing a young child to 
be frightened, or to feel unsafe. 

Many parents are very eager to secure the best 
possible education for their They 


children. 
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by F. R. Batten, B.A. 


select their first school with great care, and try to 
supplement the instruction given by the class 
teacher. While it is good to take a keen interest 
in what Tommy is doing at school, it is bad to 
drive him too hard. Don’t attempt to give him 
ext reading lessons at home, You will only 
confuse him and defeat your own ends. In later 
years, it is more important to see that he has every 
facility for doing his homework in peace, than to 
try to help him with his Maths. or his Latin. The 
school curriculum is the specialised job of the 
teacher. 

Education, however, is a much wider thing 
than any school syllabus. The child receives most 
during his school years, 
from his friends, from the books he 
reads, and from the films he sees, yes, and from 
the wirele: It is here that the parents must 
unobtrusively exercise supervision, and see that he 
learns good things. At home they will cultivate 
a spirit of willingness to help, and to be one of a 
family, as well as training him in good manners 
and consideration for others. He should be en- 
couraged to choose the right kind of friends, 
without, of course, being allowed to feel that they 
are being chosen for him. In the same way, he 
should be encouraged to read the right books and 
listen to the right wireless programmes. To forbid 
the reading of certain types of literature is only 
to awaken a desire to explore the forbidden 
territory, and so definite. prohibitions must be 
avoided if possible. The average child, if pro- 
vided with plenty of the best sort of entertainment, 
will not seek out what is unsavoury. 

Some of us owe all that we are to the Christian 


a 


Leave him to it. 


of his education, evi 


at home 
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in mind 
" x had in m 
In our March issue Margaret Forster advised a young couple ino = setting UP 
the possibility of going abroad. This month she writes for those w 
@ permanent home in this country. 


: remember is t0 
g and fitting up of a new home the first thing to ii rs women- 
to-earth and business-like. Most of us, especia T our homes; 
very fanciful dreams about what we would like m idispensab e 
L ist the temptation to sacrifice something which is almo: Dl be our 
in order to satisfy our longing for some frippery or other. Practical y 
main consideration if we are to get real value for our expenditure. ount to be 
To begin with, there must be a definite decision as to the overall Ema ;ortioncc 
Carpets, and curtains. Then certain sums should bc iL a two- 
vious] 9 be for a young couple Se Bis 
+ but with the same amount of capital, they w a eae 
in their expenditure per room. But whether the x important 
i assume that the main sitting-room is the mos! icc, in the 
room and the one which Should have most money spent on it, For eque (and 
Sitting room it is not an extravagance but an economy to have a an hard wear 
carpet, because it is going to have eee rd it anc 
and must be capable o Standing up to it, Personally, if I could z seamless. is 
car I should choose a super quality Wilton $ less 


cam 
i, 5 x or a sca 
: ards by 3 yards costs about £58. It is worthwhile looking for 2 if such 2 
Carpet since carpe 


to be 


be a 
al 


ng room is seen more and used Serie a goo 
ore there, you can economise by ne looks mos 
all, and even in the bedrooms. ‘I las service 
and gives years of apparently wear-!C , 
Teas St quality haircord is around 16s. 11d. a yard. Jour scheme 

twill be a matter of opinion whether you arrange your living room cot put cithe" 
round your beautiful carpet or buy your carpet to match your furniture; ve colours 
© too anxious to match everything as long as you don’t ha 


B ly 
;]] obvious: 
When put near together. For a first home you will o is fairly 


"m E mes. it 
are necessities, and if your colour pose will f 
t later on, simply because you happen to like 


Y when fitted, 


more easily into the A 5 nd I do 
A very comfortab| Piece suite can be had now for about £65 Or at the 
ave a really comfortable chair in which to aad fireside 
Couple of casy chairs, together with two or three Min in the 
"ying in price from about £3 10s. to £21—are ur d eit gars 
mily; but if you are thinking of using the of course: 
It will be worth its weight in gold. There is. mforta 
n the market with a settee which converts into a very CO ji 
E . for abo 
Dining Suites range from about £28, and odd oak chairs can be bought Ile from 
45* You might be fortunate enough to be able to beg an old gate-legged ta ng t 
a relative to match. A Sideboard dresser costs about £21, and an oak dinint 


able 


(light oak or maple, etc.) seems to stand up better than dark to the scratches and 
finger marks inflicted on it by toddlers. . 

Now for the bedrooms. I have seen many young couples expend their last penny 
On expensive furniture for their own bedroom, promising themselves that they will 
furnish at least one other bedroom when they can afford it. That time never seems 
to come, and two bare unfurnished bedrooms become rather depressing after several 
ycars! So my advice is to make a total estimate of expenditure for at least two 
bedrooms, unless your home is a small flat which in any case will not cnable you to 
accommodate visitors. ‘Try, by ingenuity, to avoid the expense of a full suite. 
Divans range in prices from about £10 for double bed size, and are good space 
Savers; mattresses costing from about £9 145 6d. for double bed size and headboards 
are extras. I saw recently a most attractive dressing table made from an old wash- 
stand. With a swivel mirror on a stand and a frill of pretty cotton or chintz this 
ancient piece of furniture was made to look like a dressing table fit for a queen! If 
an old wash-stand is not available, an ordinary deal dressing table or even a plain 
table could be painted and adapted in the same way. If you buy a dressing table 
try to find one with a long mirror so that you have somewhere to scc yourself full 
length before facing the outside world! You might pick up a longish mirror which 
would manage not to look top heavy on the wash-stand, but if not, then decorate 
one of your walls with a long mirror. By the way; although the fashionable mirrors 
edged with wrought iron are very expensive, it is possible to have your old or second- 
hand mirrors brought up-to-date in this fashion for roughly a third of the cost of a 
new one, 

It is far cheaper to make fitted cupboards than to buy a wardrobe—that is if one is 
able to use a saw, a hammer and nails! Enough beech wood to make shelves from 
floor to ceiling in a very roomy alcove, with hanging space alongside, would cost 
only about £4-£5. With a curtain to match window curtains and dressing table 
frill, the room would look very pretty. It is possible, although not quite as com- 
fortable to dispense with a carpet in a bedroom. If you cannot afford haircord or 
even a rubber backed felt, the floor could be stained and rugs dispersed at strategic 
points. A good buy for this purpose, and far cheaper and more attractive for a bed- 
room than the mohair, are the washable and reversible rugs, made of cotton waste 
material and costing about 455. for quite a good-sized rug. — 

The kitchen requires the minimum of furniture usually on account of its size, 
but if there is no fitted cupboard either have one put in or invest in a kitchen cabinet 
costing from about £8 upwards. If this room is to be used for meals at all, it is some- 
times a good idea to have a table with stools which can be kept underneath when 
notin use, This is another way in which the home handyman could save money. 
Otherwise there are sets with painted table and four stools at the price of £13 10s. 

Here are some general tips. Do plenty of window shopping all over the place 
before choosing your furniture. Do not allow yourselves to be hurried into buying 
something you are not sure about. You have to live with your furniture and fittings 
for a long time! Try to imagine the piece of furniture you admire set in the room 
for which you intend it. And don't forget to make good use of the Sales—both 
auction and bargain sales in shops to pick up such things as reduced towels and 
sheets, cushions, and remnants for covers, and so on. 

And if you are moving into a new house and can choose your own type of grate, 
do invest in one of the modern all-night burning types which are wonderful fuel 
savers, keep. the room.at an. even temperature night and day, and. arc. most. satis- 
factory for heating the water when used with a back-boiler. 
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The Editor has 
asked readers some 
searching questions. 
How would you 
answer? 


1. How long have you 
been married? 


Twelve years. 


2. How many children? 


Two. 


3. Had you any very 
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person you would marry? 
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Yes, a thousand times yes! 
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Facts about the Worthwhile Things in the World 


by G. G 


Haypn ann His Music 
Franz Joseph Haydn was born of humble peasant 
stock in Rohrau in 1732. s father was a cartwright, 
kept busy by the carriage traffic of his day. Haydn's 
carly musical education was undertaken by à cousin 
who taught him to play the violin and the harpsichord. 


At the age of eight he entered the choir school of 


St. Stephen's Cathedral in Vienna, where he remained 
until the age of seventeen when his voice broke. After 
leaving the choir school Hadyn was almost destitute 
and friendless. Continuing his study of music on his 
own, he obtained various musical engagements which 
enabled him to earn enough to keep himself from 
starvation. After holding one or two minor musical 
posts he eventually became music director to the 
Eszterházys, a Hungarian noble family. Haydn held 
this post for over twenty-five years. 

Haydn's work was wide in its range, and much of it 
shows how the composer made use of folk tunes 
Some of his finest compositions were his symphonies. 
One of the most dramatic is The Farewell Symphony- 
When he wrote it Haydn was working for Prince 
Nicholas at Eszterhazy for the summer” season. 
Members of the orchestra were required to go t9 
Eszterházy without their families. Separation from 
their wives and children was hard, and the musicians 
went to Haydn with their grievance. He solved their 
problem by writing The Farewell Symphony. In the 
last movement the players one by 


blew out the 
candles lighting their scores and silently left the stage 
until there were only two violinists left. The Prince 
understood and the members of the orchestra were 
released. 


one 


: Haydn paid two visits to London, and showed no 
little courage in leaving the Continent to cross the 
Channel. As he wrote in a letter, "I must now tell you 
that on New Year's Day . . . I went on board at 7-30 
a.m., and 5.0 in the afternoon arrived safe and well at 
Dover." Haydn's creative powers found full expres 
sion in the writing of the twelve London, or Salomon, 
Symphonies which were written for these two visits. 
Some of the best known are The Surprise Symphony 
and The Clock Symphony. The Jatter takes its name 
from the accompaniment of bassoons and plucked 


. Staines 


strings which sounds like the tick-tock of a big clock. 
Later this is taken up by a flute so that a tiny clock 
seems to replace the big time-piece. 

The oratorios, The Creation and The Seasons, were 
written when Haydn was over sixty-five but still at 
the height of his powers. He approached his work 
each day in the spirit of prayer, “Never was I so 
devout as when composing The Creation. 1 knelt 
down every day and prayed to God to strengthen me 
The oratorio was first performed in 
Vienna at the Palace of Prince Schwarzenberg in 
April, 1798. The draft, or sketches, of this work are 
preserved in the libraries of Vienna 
sing and 


for my work.” 


extensive and are 
and Berlin, showing how much altering, re 
improving Haydn did as the work developed. 
Time is a test of any man's work; the mediocre 
disappears while the great lives on. Haydn’s work has 
survived the vicissitudes of war and social upheaval, 
and the disintegration of nations. The secret of this 
survival is to be found in the fact that his was a God- 
implanted genius which, by long hours of hard work, 
tenacity of purpose, and perseverance, Haydn made 


his own and brought to perfection. 


Tur STARS IN THEIR COURSES 
In 1949 the installation of the world’s most powerful 
telescope camera at Mount Palomar, in the United 
States of America, was completed. This camera has a 


reflector of 200 inches and is capable of photographing 
s heretofore 


the heavens far more extensively than h 
been possible, A four-year survey of the sky is nearing 
after only a few weeks’ study objects 
1,000 million light-years distant from the earth were 
revealed for the first time. This is twice the distance 
of the furthest penetration into space ever made by the 
100-inch telescope of the Mount Wilson Observatory. 

From photographs taken it is now thought that the 
Milky Way contains some 200,000 million stars. Still 
thousands of new nebula have 
also been revealed, cach containing thousands of 
millions of stars. Yet all are in control; all have their 
appointed place; all are part of God's planned universe; 
all declare His glory. 

(A light-year is the distance travelled by light in a 
year, i.c, about 6 million million miles.) 
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'Ovaltine' Chuckles ideally meet the need for a 
first solid food for infants, supplementing the 
usual milk diet with certain vitamins and minerals 
. required for growth and well-being. 


Deliciously sweet and crisp, ‘Ovaltine’ Chuckles 
are specially fortified with addit'onal vitamins 
B and D. They can be easily powdered for 
mixing with the milk feed, and constitute à 
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O` day last year, when I was doing the ironing, 

I thought how cabbage-like 1 was becoming! 
NI Running a house and bringing up two small 
children seemed an endless round of washing, feeding, 
housework and shopping, and I decided that some- 
thing must be done before my brain became too rusty 
to do anything at all. 

Full of enthusiasm, I perused the syllabuses for a 

J.A. degree, but came to the conclusion that with the 
time at my disposal it would take me at Jeast ten years 
to do it! | was almost returning to my rut when a 
friend of mine said: “Why don’t you take a course o 
Bible Study?” It seemed a worthwhile sort of thing 
to do, and so I decided to take a Correspondence 
Course with the London Bible College. 

, l chose "Introduction to the Bible,” a course con- 
sisting of twelve lessons with a Test Paper at the end of 
Sach. The lessons involved quite a lot of reading and 
study, and here I found the local library most useful. 
The standard was high, but the papers could be com- 
pleted in one's own time, so that when various 
domestic crises occurred, such as the children catching 
Measles at Christmas, I was able to put my work on 
One side until there was time to finish it. 

. The first two lessons were rather hard going. | 
found it difficult to concentrate and to remember 
what 1 had learned, but after that the brain stopped 
creaking and began to run more smoothly! 

. And how fascinating it was to learn how the very 
first copies of the Bible were written—on papyrus, a 
material made out of the pith of a plant, cut into 
Strips, joined by glue, water and pressure into sheets 
Which were fastened together to form long rolls. 
Such rolls have been found dating back to very carly 
times, . 

How amazing that the most ancient manuscript of 
the New Testament was found by a German ina waste- 
Paper basket in a monastery at Mount Sinai, and 
subsequently bought from the Sovict Government by 
the British Museum for £100,000! And how amus- 
Ing to learn from ancient inscriptions that even great 
Conquerors like Ashurbanipal, the last of the Assyrian 
kings, had their little weaknesses just like ourselves. 
One of these inscriptions might be the heartfelt cry 
of any schoolboy; it reads, “L struggled with the 
learned masters. I worked at the laborious problems 
of division and multiplication, which were not clear. 
L learned to read the cunciform script, which is hard 
to master... . At times I was angered because 1 was 
stupid and addled by the beautiful script! At the 
same time I was learning royal decorum, walking in 
kingly ways,” 

Throughout the lessons on the Old Testament, 
which included contemporary non-Christian history, 
it was wonderful to find how little human nature has 
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changed since those far-off days, and how the problems 
which beset us to-day are not so very different from 
those which confronted Moses, Rameses the Great, 
David or Sennacherib. 

And what fun the geographical lessons were! How 
I looked forward to the evenings when I could settle 
down with my old school atlas and my small son’s 
crayons, and lose myself in the Palestine of Abraham’s 
day or go across Asia with Paul on one of his mis- 
sionary journeys! 

As I came on to the New Testament and really got 
down to a study of the Gospels, the life of Christ 
became more real to me, and His message more 
applicable to myself. My general knowledge of the 
Old Testament led me to a fuller understanding of 
His words and appreciation of the smaller details of 
description. I seemed to be reading the familiar 
story for the first time. It became so much morc 
vivid when I knew where all the places were that are 
mentioned in the narrative. 

One day we were very worried over the baby, 
who was ill. No one seemed to know what was 
wrong with him and even the specialist at the hospital 
couldn't say definitely what was the matter. 1 came 
to the evening feeling too tired and depressed to 
concentrate, so I thought I would just read through 
the Epistle I was then studying. I opened my Bible, 
and at once came upon those magnificent and en- 
couraging words in Paul's letter to the Philippians, 
“Be careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests 
be made known unto God. And the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding shall keep your hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus.” I realised then how 
worthwhile my winter’s work had been. It occurred 
to me that we all compliment ourselves on being 
good wives and mothers—we look after our husbands 
and sce that the children have their cod-liver oil and 
orange juice, and send them to the best schools we 
can aftord—but aren't we inclined to forget that we 
are all made up of three parts, body, mind and spirit, 
and sometimes to overlook our spiritual needs? We 
read articles on Cookery, Housewifery and “How to 
be a Good Wife”; we read all the latest books on 
babies and child care; but don’t we rather neglect the 
oldest and most authoritative text book of all for daily 
living—the Bible? 

I know that as a result of my Correspondence 
Course this winter I have formed a habit which I 
shall find it very hard to break, of reading my Bible, 
not haphazardly picking out a few verses at random, 
but systematically and prayerfully, so that I can guide 
my children when they come to read it for themselves, 
and so that I may find daily help and comfort for 
daily needs. 
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had fondly supposed love? But that had 
already failed them in the litte biting tests and 
irritating pin-pricks of everyday life. The 
steadfast faith must mean in the “Perfect Love, 
all human thought transcending.” Well, and 
what did that mean? It must mean God. But 


what, after all, did one know about God? Really: 


know? What could one know about God, as 
James always said. What help is it to me, in a 
foul temper with poor Jimmy, to think of some 
distant God up in Heaven? 


As though in answer to that question a verse 
floated into her memory: “I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” 

The Life. *O, perfect Life, be Thou their full 
assurance of tender charity and steadfast faith, 
of patient hope, and quiet brave endurance, 
with childlike trust that fears nor pain nor death.” 


Then Jesus Christ Himself must be both the Way 
and the Li 


c. 

Carolyn rose once more, and took from the 
bookshelf her neglected and. dusty little Bible— 
the one she had long ago, when as a schoolgirl 
she had attended a Crusader class for a brief 
tme, She wiped the dust from it, and opened 
it at random. And there was a long-forgotten 
Pressed pansy, relic of a schoolgirl ‘crush,’ so that 
the Bible opened automatically at the fourteenth 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel at the very words 
underlined, as they had been underlined in her 
Unconscious mind until this present hour. 

"I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life: no 
man cometh unto the Father, but by Me.” 
Carolyn wiped away her tears and read the 
Whole chapter carefully, thoughtfully, critically. 

Ifa man love Me he will keep My words . . - My 
Peace I give unto you.” 

Carolyn had forgotten how to pray, though in 
the evenings (when she remembered) she went 
down on her knees according to her childhood 
habit and gabbled off “Our Father"—her mind 
usually busy meanwhile with other things. And 


even this had lapsed lately, since long ago it had 
ceased to have much meaning. But now she went 
through the verses of “O perfect Love” again, 
making them into a prayer, and altering the 
pronouns ‘their’ and ‘theirs’ to ‘our’ and ‘ours.’ 

“That ours may be the love which knows no 
ending . . . Be Thou our full assurance . . . Grant us 
the joy which brightens earthly sorrow . . . Grant 
uy the peace which calms all earthly strife.” 

There was ‘tender charity’ in Carolyn's voice 
when presently she went to the telephone and 
dialled the number of Jim’s office. 

“That you, Jimmy? This is Carolyn. Im 
sol about this morning, darling. Please for- 
give me. Don't be later than you can help 
to-night, dear. I'll have some food ready for you 
M-m-m-- And not burnt! No, it wasn’t your 
fault, really. It was mine. All right then, it was 
both of us! Yes, and half a dozen of the other! 
Yes. in dust and ashes! You, too? Oh, my dear. 
Aren't we idiots? Could you believe it of us? 
No, neither could I. What's that? We're only 
human? Too true, Jim. So we must expect 
little failures? Jimmy ... I’m not so sure about 
that. I’ve been thinking. Yes, quite a change. 
as you say! Yes—I'll tell you tonight. "Bye, 
darling. Good-bye.” 

* * * + * 


She flew to the door to meet him as soon as she 
heard his footsteps on the crazy paving, and his 
key in the door. 

And this,” said James complacently, releasing 
her at length, “is more like the lady I married!” 

Carolyn laughed tenderly, though she retorted 
with spirit. "The gentleman Z married hasn't 

(Please turn to page 47) 
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Man's work is done at set of sun 
But woman's work is never done, 
WONDER how many of us would agree with this 
I old saying? 

Nowadays, with no hel 
or garden, it seems as if nei 
work is ever done, 

Are we right to let jobs occupy all our time? I do not 
think so, and yet, how easy i 
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“What is our life, if full of care, we have no time to 
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do two days’ work next day, What a 
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and relax for one hour every afternoon AIL find. you 
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Break up your work, so that you 1 change for 
something quite different. This make i. has become 
your mind and your muscle When w i Jo something 
monotonous and irritating, leave it and c to 


be able 


a E i en 
as different as possible You will d 
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by Enid G. Moxham 


DAVID’S LITTLE BIBLE 


"VE been thinking what a very little Bible 

David had! In the edition I am using he had 

at the very most 345 pages as against 1,353 
that make up our heritage. Think of it—a Bible 
without Isaiah 53, without a Gospel of John, 
without St. Pauls letters, even without the 
Shepherd Psalm! Probably David did not pos- 
Sess a copy of his few scriptures, but treasured by 
heart what he had heard from God's servants. 
He couldn't buy a copy from the nearest. book- 
seller, as we can, or have easy access to half a 
dozen different translations. Tt is humbling to 
consider the debt we owe to men of God in every 
age and from all sections of His Church, who have 
gencrously shared with us in their books the fruits 
of their study. David had none of these, and as I 
read his poem in honour of the Word of God 
(Psalm 119), I marvelled at what he got out of it 
and his delight in it. He shames our casual 
handling of the fuller revelation which has come 
down to us. 


From his tiny library of history, law. prophecy 
and biography (Im so glad hc had the bio- 
graphics!) David found a defence against sin 
11), a resource in depression and trouble 
(25 and 50).a guide (105). inexhaustible riches 
for mind and heart (72 and 127), and much more 
besides. What made him able to reap such a 
reward? Three things seem to be indicated. in 
the Psalm itself. You may find others. 

He was sure God’s Word was true (89 and go, 
128, 160). 
to be cast on its absolute trustworthiness. 

He let it speak to him, holding it to be ever 
and always God's message to each succeeding 
generation (9, 75. 130. 162). 

He made it his guide (33, 59, 105); and so sure 
a guide is to be obeyed (1-8). 

Maybe if David's faith and David's methods 
were ours, our daily readings would be of more 
thrilling interest and have a greater influence on 
our day to day living. 
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He would allow no shadow of doubt 


DRIFTING? 


Have you ever planned something really big 
(as we count things big in family circles) —some- 
thing which has filled. your thoughts for wecks 
and which has cost you a good deal? lf so, you 
know how hard it is to wait until you can tell the 
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family about it. As you wait you sec in imagina- 
tion how it will be welcomed. And then—what 
if it were received with contempt, or ignored, or 
they refused to share in it? Unthinkable, isn’t it? 

I've been reading the first three chapters of 
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came the time for its full disclosure: “God hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by His Son” 
(1. 1 and 2). The writer of this letter does not 
elaborately work his way through general con- 
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THE REAL THING ( Continued from page 43) 


been too evident of late.” They laughed together 
then and James sniffed appreciatively. ; 
"Well, feed the brute," he suggested, “and 
then the gentleman. may emerge still further." 
But it was more difficult to talk to him about 
her experience that morning than she had im- 
agined it would be, and in the end it resulted in 
her sitting on a cushion at his feet, leaning against 
his knees, and reading to him the whole of the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and 
challenging him as to what he made of it. 


But James was inclined to be evasiv 

“You know, Lyn,” he said, “my father and 
mother are two of the best—kind-hearted, chari- 
table, generous, straight as they're made—yet 
they never go to church, and they've never set up 
to be better than their neighbours, like so many 
of these religious people do. In fact, I've often 
heard my father say that it’s not what you 
believe that matters, but how you live. If you live 
a decent, straight, moral life, well, that’s better 
any day than all this church-going and psalm- 
Singing and what-not.” 

Carolyn gazcd into the fire thoughtfully. 

“But, Jimmy, what you believe is bound to 
allect how you live and influence your conduct— 
even what you believe about humans. Take us. 
We believe in cach other's love, and because we 
do it colours all our life and conduct. We believe 
in cach other's honesty and truth and goodwill, 
and act accordingly. What you believe must 
affect your behaviour. Suppose, just for the sake 
of argument, we could believe this verse, *He 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father— 
Suppose we did believe it—then your argument 
that we don’t know anything about God just falls 
to pieces, Because if it means what it says, Jesus 
Christ is the Way and the Truth and the Life, 
and we can not only know God through Him, 
but come to Him. Jimmy, do you think we 
should start going to church?” 

“Honestly, darling, how can I waste time gomg 
to church when I’ve got that wilderness of a 
garden to get into shape—and only the week- 
ends to do it in? TIl come now and again—to 
please jou. The other times you can go On 
Your own—if you must." | 


"But, Jimmy," Lyn protested, "I can't bear 
not doing things together at the week-ends. TIl 
tell you what. If I help you in the garden one 
Sunday, will you come to church with me on the 
alternate one? After all, we're only in church an 
hour Orso. And I have a feeling we ought to look 
into this whole matter. You said on the *phone 
this morning that we were only human and must 
expect failure, but this says, ‘If ye shall ask any- 
thing in My Name I will do it,’ and implies that 


if we are human we are something more, too, 
and can have the help and companionship of 
God Himself. It says, ‘If a man love Me, he 
will keep My words: and My Father will love 
him, and we will come unto Him and make Our 
abode with him." There was no answer. 

“Jimmy! I believe you've gone to sleep!” 
Carolyn's voice was reproachful. Jimmy gave 
a start. 

“Sorry, Lyn. I believe I had dropped off just 
for a moment. I’m dog tired. It’s been a hard 
day at the office.” Carolyn rose from her cushion 
and, turning, kneeled upon it and looked into her 
husband’s tired face. Her heart was still full of 
the ‘tender charity’ which had come into it this 
morning in the moment of her self-despising and 
bitter consciousness of failure, and there was 
something of maternal compassion in her expres- 
sion now she smiled into his cyes and gently 
stroked his brow and check. 

“You have forty winks,” she said softly, “while 
I clear up." James returned her loving look 
and spoke slowly and with an effort 

“I don't know anything about what you call 
Divine Love,” he said, “but I do know about 
yours—ours. I think if ever I did come to believe 
in it—in Him—it would probably be because 
of your love." 

"What? Even when it can fail you as it did 
this morning? And as it has done so many times 
just lately? Oh, Jimmy, it isn't enough. 
practically certain it isn't enough!” 

“Seems to be enough for me,” said James 
drowsily. And he closed his eyes. 

As she washed up the supper things, Carolyn 
found her tears mingling with the water. 

“O God,” she thought passionately, “I wish 
You’d teach me about Your Love and make it 
real to me so that I can make it real to Jimmy. I 
wish You'd help me not to be selfish and resentful 
and bad-tempered when things go wrong. I 
wish I could always have the tender charity, 
steadfast faith, patient hope and quiet, brave 
endurance. I wish You'd show me the way." 

She paused, tea-towel in hand. “Why,” she 
thought in surprise, “I’m praying. This is 
praying. Really praying." 

Into her mind flashed the words she had so 
recently been reading to an apparently indifferent 
and somnolent Jimmy. 

“Tam the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

She hung up her tea-towel, and began putting 
the dishes away. “And that is the answer to my 
praying," she thought. “Thats the line 
follow up. This is the first step . . 
about Him." 
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To be continued 
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e to the important 
pline, Should dis- 
d on children? And 
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Close 


š it 

if so, what sort of discipline should f 
bc? 1I think it should be Mes 
From my experience of chilar i 
have found that they Teo it is 
respond to firmne: provee Pine 
allicd to rcasonablenc ; and inc just 
My five-year-old pupils ru 
how much freedom they can 1 have 
from me. I must cont that ction 
never found them lacking 1n a d any 
for me, nor have I ever ae to 
difficulty in making „them z il 
come to school. In n US while 
boy told his mother x ue they had 
ago that he “didn’t see why lays"! In 
to have Saturdays and Sunc a petter 
his view, it would be a ta ane to 
arrangement if he could 
school every day! things 

There are a great en 
that we have to tcach [U o 
if they are to live happily pee 
In any community, Howey a 
there must be a certain an 
give and take. To-day, ! » 
we arc allowing far too man " ; 
to grow up with the belic 1 sce this 
may take without ging 
every day amongst the 1 courses 4 
own class. We have, © there are 
good supply of toys, but me toy Ï 
always times when thc 5a ave 
wanted by two children. 
known children come up s 
say, "Mary's got the doll’s ray 
want it.” They are genu! acdiatclY 
prised when I do not ama doll'5 
order Mary to hand over 
bed. n 

Again, far too pat 
nowadays are allowed to 7 interru 
the conversation and 


many 7. 
ur childre! 
others: 
smal’: 
unt © 
afraid. 


Iren in MY 


to is 


and trains. I 
a bus when four girls 
School age boarded it. 


» 


versation was carried on so loudly that, not only 
could every other passenger hear it, but none 
of them could make themselves heard. When I 
suggested to the girls that the rest of the passengers 
were not in the least interested in what they were 
saying they were quite surprised. It had obviously 
not oceurred to them that they were behaving 
in an extremely ill-mannered way. 

This, I think, is the explanation of much of the 
bad behaviour of which adults are so apt to conr 
plain. The children are thoughtless because no 
one has ever bothered to teach them to be any- 
thing else. Consideration for others and a habit of 
looking at things from the other person's point 
of view must be taught, and taught from a very 
carly age. 

Small children are remarkably reasonable if 
they are allowed to be. If you take the trouble 
to explain to a five-year-old that you want to be 
quict for a while because you have some work to 
do he will accept your reason quite cheerfully. 
It never takes me long to convince my class that 
registration—which is one of those things that has 
to be done every morning and afternoon—is over 
much more quickly if everyone refrains from 
talking while it is going on. ‘This is a small 
instance, but it illustrates one of the ways in 
which we can train children to exercise self- 
discipline for the general good. 

It is not an casy matter to learn anything, 
whether it be a new rule in arithmetic or the best 
way of getting on with others. Learning of any 
kind demands that the child should put out a 
certain amount of effort. If the purpose of the 
effort is not clearly perceived then the effort 
required is naturally greater. There are some 
things, however, which the child has to take on 
trust. A three-year-old, for instance, sees little 
difference between the pavement and the road- 
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Mother: “What are you doing?” 
Son: “Gardening.” 
Mother: “That isn't gardening!” 

Son; “Well, it’s the way DaddyZdoes it." 
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way. For his own safety, then, we must insist on 
holding his hand, even though he may fail to see 
the necessity for it. 

In a similar way, no one can get along in the 
modern world without being able to read. We 
cannot expect a small child to be able to look 
ahead sufficiently well to realise that if he does 
not learn to read at a comparatively carly age he 
will be handicapped throughout his school career 
and afterwards; he must, therefore, take our word 
for it that learning to read is one of those things 
that we all have to do, whether we like it or not. 


The habit of applying oneself to a task that may 
be distasteful in itself in order to gain some desired 
objective is not one which is acquired easily. 
Personally, I feel that we owe it to our children 
to give them the opportunity of acquiring such a 
habit while they are young. 

My own mother was, and is, a great believer 
in always finishing whatever you begin. As 
children, we were always provided with anything 
we needed for whatever we wished to make, 
if we could show that we had finished the previous 
piece of work. We grumbled at the time, I 
remember, but for my own part, ] have never 
ceased to be grateful to my mother for training 
me to carry through to the end whatever task I 
attempted. 

On reading over what I have written, I am 
conscious that I may quite casily be accused 
of being old-fashioned. Perhaps I am. But the 
virtues of industry, perseverance, and consider- 
ation for others are none the worse for being 
old-fashioned. If we could get more of them into 
our everyday lives the world would be a better 
and happier place, and our children would grow 
up to accept freedom without allowing it to 
degenerate into licence. 


eaching them “Good Manners” 


by Elisabeth M urray 


Y small son sat eating his tea 
VI and smacking his lips with 
gusto. "Don't chew with 
your mouth open; it’s rude," said 
elder sister. 
“Why is it rude?” 


"Well, we don't all want to sce 
What you've got in your mouth, and 
you make such a horrid noise, too." 
Elder sister imitated the smacking 
sound. “Its good manners to cat 
with your mouth shut. Is dG 
Mummy?" 

“But,” enquired a puzzled little 
boy, “what's ‘good manners’ ?” (The 
next time I looked at him, he was 
doing his best; he was chewing hard, 


mouth still wide open, eyes tight 
shut!) 


This question gave me 
food for thought, long after I had 
haltingly tried’ to explain, in terms 
comprehensible to a small child, 
the meaning of what we call “good 
manners.” ^ Saying “Please” and 
"Thank you;” offering the box of 
chocolates to the Others before you 
help yourself (“but Supposing they 
take the one Jou want!” came a cry of 
woe from one member of the family); 


n H ke 
not interrupting when someone else 
is talking—all the 


small but none the 
less important social observances that 
make for Courtesy, But as I thought 
to the conclusion 
in good manners 


B an teaching him 
certain rules of etiquette. While 


many of US work hard at teaching 
our children the formal, “use-a-fish. 
knife-for-fish” kind of manners, we 
Sometimes tend to neglect the teach- 
ing of courtesy in a deeper sense. 
There is much insistence on correct 
table manners ying “please” 


e $, On sa 
and thank-you ;" and Obviously these 
the child has 


things are important: 

his own little socia] life to live. But 
surely if a child is taught that “good 
manners” are à Part of consideration 
for others, all t * rest of it falls 
naturally into i 


: place, and will in 
time become second nature 


considerable 
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considerable interest for some pd 
the little girl said in a loud gigat 
voice, “Mummy, is that lady a man: 
She’s got hair all over her chin. 4 
All children make these ane - 
so natural to them, so hard for ji 
adult companions to live py 
this particular instance of ae virl's 
candour impressed the small er 
mother with the need of tcaching ies 
daughter—even at that men md 
that personal remarks are hurth 
must not be made. ] 
It seems to me that this i: 
fundamental training begin 
explaining to a child that 
manners" are more than g 
behaviour, they have their oat M 
the deep qualities ol Ninus 3 
consideration for others. Neat i 
say anything "rude" means As SLE 
say anything that might part an it if 
person. "How would you. E. hat 
you heard someone E) aii pou 
about you?” “Try to think sif 
would feel," Children have es it 
ation, and can be taught to us 
in this way as in any other. 


s where 
in 


good 
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What is all-important 1s n she 
ractise via 

adult should practise hers case): 
1 faiher 

preaches (or he, in fath and 


Children are quick to obar 
quick to imitate. Ina discus een 
a youth club not long ARON isi com- 
year-old grammar-school Fai schoo 
plained that they wer told 4 teacher 
always to open the door for jum that 
when she left the room. cachers 
when they did this, "the "x just 
never say *thank-you "ON ges 1 
stalk through without even aro 
at you, as if you weren’t there ve; Uae 
The natural reaction is to arg 


: us. 
3 e 10 
grown-ups won't be pe „olite te 
why should we bother to be I 
them?” Fair enough! ET 


Good manners —like charity why 
gin, or should begin, at home zs 
is it that in some families AA 
parents and children ARDE SS ul 
another in a way in which they 5cople 
never dream of speaking to P eañ 
outside the family? I dan C ani” 
the ordinary teasing and g! family 
take that happens in ue “flare 
circle, not even the PUTA a are 
ups” which run their course 
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A THOUGHT-PROVOKING ARTICLE WITH AN UNUSUAL POINT OF VIEW 


LOVE 


A MATTER FOR THE 


OO often answers to the query as to the 
nature of love are either humorous or 
vague. 

It is a great tragedy that many fine young 
people are depriving themselves of marriage, one 
of life's richest experiences, because they do not 
know what to look for or have been misinformed. 
In their confusion they turn to others for guidance 
as to the nature of love, and the response is vague. 

One great danger is the storm of emotion, as 
depicted by Hollywood and modern novelists, 
that is supposed to connote love. Seemingly, 
when the emotion is gone you are no longer in 
love and therefore at liberty to scek it els where. 
Few Christians adhere to this philosophy. Yet, 
through exposure, they are not entirely beyond 
its influence. 

Some have been disappointed in love and are 
certain that they can never love again. Others, 
perhaps, have lost their mates early through war 
or illness, and are convinced that they could never 
marry again, as any second marriage would be 
empty by comparison. - 

Many tragic experiences could be avoided if 
it were possible to define simply and clearly the 
phenomenon of love. As a beginning, perhaps 
the following definition may be of some help: 
“Love is caring for someone else more than one 
cares for oneself.” 

Some people say that there r 
kinds of love. Perhaps this is true. The relation- 
ship between husband and wife, for example, 
is seemingly different from that between parent 
and child. However, to say that there are 
different degrees of love is possibly more meaning" 
ful—different degrees depending on how much 
one is willing to sacrifice oneself on behalf of 
another. 

Instances of very great E n 
Scriptures, as, for example, the love of David 
for his son Absalom: “O my son Absalom, my 
son, my son Absalom! would God I had died for 
thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!" This is a 
touching example of great love. David cared 
for his son more than for his own life. 

Of course, the supreme example is that of 
Christ giving His life for mankind. "Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” "But God commendeth 
His love towards us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” 


are different 


love occur in the 
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WILL, OR THE EMOTIONS? 


An additional characteristic of love is that it 
is basically an attitude. As such it is more closely 
related to the will than to the emotions. This is 
extremely important as it means that love is not 
necessarily an uncontrollable force in human 
relations. To be “swept off one’s fect” is more 
passion than will. It is succumbing to one’s 
physical urges, and is to be questioned as an 
expression of love. 

That love is aligned with the will is demon- 
strated frequently in Scriptural admonitions. 
“Love one another.” “Husbands, love your 
wives.” These commands, and others, are based 
on the proposition that love may be controlled, 
that it is in the power of one's will to love, and 
that any failure to love is a wilful act. Were 
love an uncontrollable emotion no such commands 
could be issued. Because of this, one is able to 
love even the unlovable. 

Another interesting observation that may be 
made is that nowhere in the Bible is love made a 
pre-requisite for marriage. Should love come 
before marriage, all the better. However, a 
lack of love need not deter from marriage. It 
would appear that in Biblical days (and even 
to-day in some areas of the world) a young man 
or woman usually left their life’s choice to their 
families. Abraham sent his trusted servant to 
select a bride for Isaac. After she became his 
wife, he loved her. Of course: he had the dis- 
position to love her. He would have loved 
anyone that God in His providence through the 
faithful servant provided for him. And, no doubt, 
he would have married her in faith even though 
he didn't respond as immediately and enthusias- 
tically as the Scriptures seem to indicate. After 
all, Rebekah didn't make that long trip to be 
accepted or rejected according to the whimsical 
response of Isaac’s emotions. He was committed 
long before he loved her, and before he even 
met her. 

Several years ago an unusual modern example 
of the above took place. A young couple met 
and, after a brief acquaintance, decided that it 
was in God’s will that they marry. They felt, 
after joint and separate prayer, a complete sense 
of liberty as to joining their lives in matrimony. 
Yet, on the day of their marriage they were 
quite frankly not yet "in love.” Fortunately 
the minister did not ask if they loved each other, 
but, rather, whether they promised to love each 


other—future tense. They promised that they 
would, and they haye kept their promises, Their 
marriage has been highly successful. - Now, 
admittedly, this is an unusual case. Yet, it is an 
cxample of two young people who were dete - 
mined to make their union a success. They 
willed to love. For them emotion was not the 
causc of marriage but the result of marriage. 


In a sense their experience was that spoken 
by Satan's emissary Screwtape to 
Wormwood in C. S. Lewis Screwlape Letters: 
“Humans are to be encouraged to regard as the 
basis of marriage a highly coloured and distorted 
version of something that the enemy (God) 
really promises as its result. Humans who have 
not the gift of continence can be deterred from 
secking Marriage as a solution because they do 
not find themselves in love’ and, thanks to us, 
the idea of marrying with any other motive seems 
to them low and cynical. They regard the in- 
tention of loyalty to a partnership for mutual help, 
for the preservation. of chastity, and for the 


transmission of life, as something lower than a 
storm of emotion, 


associate 


Human love is an act of the will, 


and when 
a young man and woman will to 


love each other 
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“ull death do them part" they unite tai Det wem 
part of each other. As in salvation, prape a 
emotions may assist in prompting t i (dualis 
actofthe will. However, varying with inc n Mun 
they are not necessary. W hat is nect Ep 
complete sense of liberty : after E fo E 
that this man or woman is God's c oie de iod 
"Then after the step of faith, as in salvati ere 
will confirm the decision with all of a uu 
factors so often expected before the c ee iu lile: oí 
We have been saved b faith to Jive ui 
faith. This "deeper life, as it is = rectal 
alled, is made up of a multitude B p m am 
decisions, some more important d iir ob 
One of the major decisions to be made a pre- 
marriage. To insist upon SER - jews in 
requisite. to marriage, is, as with. T AE 
ChrisUs time, to ask for a sign before ane ihe 
It is not acting by faith. It is nus iO ald 
very life to which we have been salle l. i 
God give such a sign, thank Him m no major 
ne But if you are asked to iri Lin Elm 
decision in pure faith, with confidenc hat Peter 
alone, step across the threshold sur highest 
Marshall has so aptly called "the ha i fes en 
human happiness." Reprinted hy kind p 


TEACHING THEM 


settled amicably: but mptuous 
» abitual. 
Y to her little 
painfully throu: 


way 
I heard a 
daughter, 
gh a page 

no good; you'll 
never be any good." The same mother was 
perpetually ordering the child to do things and 
fetch things for her —"Go and find my glass 
Go and let the cat out "—but with never a “Ple 


or “Thank-you.” Yet presumably the same 
little girl doesn't Say "Please" and “Thank-you P" 
she is reproved for her lack of "manners" i 
That mother, fortunately, i 
of us, But even the best-intentioned mothers, 
coping with young chi dren and housework with 
ittle or no domestic help. become tired and irri- 
table sometimes, and speak harshly to the children 
without When this happens, and the 
mother knows herself to have been in the wrong, 
the only right thing, surely, is for her to apologise 
to the child, as she would to another adult, "m 
sorry I was unfair, darling: | get tire 
and then [ Say things I don’t 
this is said, not emotionally but 
as between friends, the chi 


I5 not typical of most 


d sometimes 
really mean” if 
Straightforwardly 
child responds at once to 


ee 


“GOOD MANNERS” 
a rude, conte: 
of talking which is obviously h 
mother once say bitter] 
who had just stumblec 
of reading aloud, "Oh, you're 


(Continued from page 54) 


its own 
It learns its om 
sn I have beer 
Mummy 
sentment 


what it recognises as honesty. 
lesson from the apology, too (“whe e 
naughty or rude, I must say I'm vl 
always does") and there is no cloud 2 arent anc 
left, to spoil the relationship between | 
child. " ant 
To teach “good manners gea 
training the child to say the customs of others: 
thing, but to consider the feelings ament on a 
for instance, never to stare or to con differently 
person who is disabled, or who has a of the per 
coloured skin: always to be observant hat person 
son who is lonely or shy and show t “neds that 
special friendliness—it is in things like / courtesy 
the growing child must be taught to SHOW dae 
Perhaps a truer word would be — manners 
which includes all that we mean by good if in the 
—courtesy, consideration, putting —€— caü be 
other person's place. I think this Laco years 
taught, bit by bit, from the very um ves learn 
and perhaps it will be easier if we ourse cteristic? 
it from God, for it is one of His ere it 
that most impressed the Psalmists, who m 
it well over one hundred times! 


not only 
» “polite 


Mummy, where has Grandma gone? 


RANDMA had been a frequent and much- 
loved visitor to the Brown family. Her 
death, after a very short illness, puzzled 
Jennifer and John; she had been ill before and 
unable to pay a promised v But never 
to come again—it just didn't seem possible. 
“But Mummy, where is Grandma? Can't she ever 
come bac asked Jennifer. 
"No dear, she is with the Lord Jesus now. 


We 
shan't see her again until we go to be with Him, too. 
By acroplane?" 


“How did she go, Mummy? 
asked practically-minded John. ] : 
"No, John. People don't go to heaven just like gomg 
For one thing, we 
we have to have 
remember the 
us 


to London or somewhere like that. 
couldn't enjoy heaven just as we are; 
a different kind of body. Do you 
stories | was telling you at Easter about the Lord J 
when He came alive again after He w crucified ? 
Was there anything different about Him? 

“I know,” said Jennifer. “He suddenly came into 
the room when the door was shut. " r 

"Yes," added John, "and He went up in the air all 
by Himself.” 

“And yet all His friends knew 
didn't they? [t seemed the same Body and yet it was 
different—much more wonderful, In the Bible God 
tells us that one day we shall all be changed and our 
bodies will be like His. Death is just the first step. " 

“Will Grandma have a new body? Will she be 
able to run properly again? John enquired. . 

Mummy laughed. "I expect so, John; there will be 
no aches and pains in heaven, andma will be 


it was the same Jesus, 


and 
able to do all God has prepared for hi os 

“But Mummy, " insisted Jennifer, "you said Grand- 
ma had gone to be with Jesus, so she's got her new body, 
and she could just come and sce us like Jesus did. 

“Well, Jennifer, the Lord. Jesus really only came 
those few times because His friends hadn't understood 
about His coming alive again. When they did under- 
stand He went back to heaven and He doesn’t show 
Himself to us in that sort of way now, although we 
know He is with us. And then again, Grandma won t 
have her new body yet; not until the time when the 
Lord Jesus returns to earth as King. Until then her 
spirit—the real Grandma—is with | . Your body, 
you know, is only like a house; it is what people sce, 
but the real you which makes you do and say things 1s 
your spirit which lives inside the house. 1 know it 
isn't easy to understand—in fact even the. cleverest 
people don’t really understand, but we know 1t B5 
true because God has told v 

“Did they put Grandma in 
saw going into church the other d 
put people under the ground when they diced. " 

“Yes, the spirit part goes to be with Jesus but the 
outside, the body, is buried under the ground because 
tie spirit is going to have a new house later on. Really, 
we should be glad when people die, because they will 
be far happier with Jesus. Often their carthly bodies 
have become rather worn out, or they have been ill a 
long time, so although we are sorry not to sec them, 
they are much better off.” 

“Does everyone go to be with the Lord Jesus when 
they dic, or only the good people?” enquir d Jennifer. 


a box like the one we 
ay? Mary said they 


9 
9 YOUR CHILDREN'S 


? QUESTIONS 


answered by 


Kathleen Cundy 


“It doesn't depend on being good or bad exactly, 
Jennifer. Can you say John 3. 16 to mez" i 

“God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life. A 

“Yes, so you sce it is the people who believe in Jesus 
who are given this gift of everlasting lite, which means 
that not only docs Jesus live in our hearts now, but He 
will take us to be with Him when we die. We know 
Grandma loved the Lord Jesus, so we know she is 
safe with Him.” 

John gave a little sigh. He was younger and of a 
less enquiring mind than his sister. “It would be 
nicer to have Grandma here still, " he remarked. “But 
I suppose Jesus likes her, too. " 


l expect so, Jobn . . . And now what about tidying 


up the toys before bed—just look at the time!" 
(Suggested Bible passages for study: 1 Corinthians 15 
12-58, Philippians 1. 21-24, 1 Thessalonians 4. 13-18.) 
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OF DOHNAVUR A BOOK FOR 
Uy )lhe Consulting Editor John Or London's Weekly s E 
Edwin Arrowsmith, one of the "Homely-Year " books rien eR 
neers of the C.S.S.M., held a mission prayer, and Christian experience à 
arrogate, where a girl from an Ulster Presby- Year (Epworth, 6s.) by idu arn 
terian home was at school. “After his address,” she tainly lives up to such a descrip 


fih Homely 
Shurch cel 
many will 
Orwrite, “The 


says in her own account of it, “he told us to sing warm to a book about which its 
‘Jesus loves me, this I know,’ and then to be quiet. 


sach week begins 
book is divided into weeks, oce short 
h n j d kim m&mÉ Qui ` owed . oe 
During those quiet few minutes in His great mercy with a passage of Sc mpetire, n for the next six 
the Good Shepherd answered the prayers of my explanatory note to SpE a K a A fron mia 
mother and father , . - and drew me, even me, into days. We have gathered. thoughts 
His fold." Thus was Amy Carmichael led to personal 


3 inspire further 
sources to open up the Subject and ps pd en 
thinking. The third and fifth days arc ape i ur per 
written, for on them we have tried to s awe ni 
sonal experience. with you. They come unite us in 
hearts, and it may be that they will help a il find its 
an unseen fellowship of faith which pda ends 
expression in the prayer with which each SA to yours 

So this little book goes from our honie eli: 
with the hope that it may be of service to y 
For The Under-Nines "7 
The Tip Top Annual (Epworth Press), Phildren, 
makes an attractive present. for OH »uzzles, 
containing Stories, including Bible stories, [ 
poems, pictures, and prayers. 


trust in Christ. 


here is no more Wonderful story of a vision given 
by God and fulfilled on carth than the record of the 


nong the children of India 
which, under God, Amy Carmichael was used to 
establish and build up, and Bishop Houghton has 

ten and extremely readable 
35 truly devoted to the Lord. 
aside a veil which Miss Car- 
he portrays 
give an in- 
shioning of her character; he 
ork until it 
d upon the 


7 male siliaho3vill 
It is not usually difficult to find inal peg 
help teenagers and juniors to understand ed for the 
the Christian life, but it is quite another mat r ely 
Proper context of experi- under-cights. Further, the Bible itself is Bes z esiti the 

is co many of the poems for Which Miss Carmichael difficult Book for one who is still grappling 
is raged nso cud. - i mechanics of rcading. blished by 

ne cannot help feeling that the icture drawn js " à - s been published > 
somewhat idealistic; there ura hints ar difficulties and STEPS, by Jean joe asi Been, i children 
problems, but the story is focused on Miss Carmichacl’s the C.S.S.M. (price 4 -) in ord 


he writes, with great 
suffering and chastening ; 


E pce of prayer an 
reactions, so that anything in the Way of an objective the meaning, the need, and od ag et so that a 
Judgment is hardly possible. The reviewer also found learning thg y api) himself without muc ; 
himself. wondering about some of the mystical and child will be able to reac d ill be able to absor 
introspective elements in the Story; sometimes one or difficulty, and shortly so that he w 
other of the People concerned seems to have spent a it all. 


great deal of time and mental ener, 
matter about which clear guidance 


given and, apparently, accepted, 
Carmichael, at any rate, 


gy in reviewing a 
had already been 
But with Miss 
such ‘contemplative debates’ 
autiful prose—and verse— 
hether they were 


" y Press 
The Clover Books arc published by SUC is o 
at 2s. 6d. cach. The series consists of Miren and à 
Bible Stories for boys and girls of 4 to Wi. Boys ani 
number of other general story books Tor S in the 
girls of 10-14 years. The Call of the Sea hess which 
second group and isa “mystery” story for 


orry 

contains some Christian tcaching. We arc onys are 
he important fact is that this is a classic missionar that occasional paragraphs giving this teac k ildren- 
iography—a beautifully Produced volume which written in language rather above the heads u te aii 
cannot but inspire many readers with a fresh Vision However, the reviewers’ two daughters, age 
of ‘sacrificial love, of true fellowship, and of the 14, quite enjoyed the story! 
resources of God: and through it all walk the true ‘ - rth Press, 
subjects’ of the book—the needy children ofa Pagan Gilbert's, Book, by Lilian Crisp, (Epworth 
and, the precious souls for whom T 


cr 
7 A Ns iD z, togcth 
55.) is a series of camera studies of a little boy Te joa 
with poems which express his thoughts. 

book which wili have an appeal for many. 
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This month a 
Doctor answers the 
Editor's questions. 


1. How long have you 
een married? 


= tus FAMILY 


13} years. 


2. How many children? 


Three. 


3. Had you an 

Ha y very 
definite ideas in your 
minds as to the sort of 
berson you would marry? 


The girl | would marry would have fair hair and blue She would n be a T 
at work, (In fact, we met at work, were not formally ntroducet, and sue pe an i ha 

and eyes!) Mo eriously, she would be a Chr ny a Prot stant, pre ete ms en n: 
»clical and interdenominational tendencies similar to mine. She would be ightly younger, 
Fn my zest for games, travel, reading, and music. She 


arts 


and shorter, than Lam. She would sh. S 
would be my undoubted superior in all culinary and domes 


4. What do you most 
admire in your partner? 


T most admire her efficiency, initiative, and comprehensive care of the children. All the 
hildren's needs—of body, mind and spirit—are carefully considered, planned for, and as 
c s y. mind 
supplied in due cours 


5. Had you any very defin- 
ite ideals in your minds at 
the time of your marriage ? 


far as possible they a 


Ad mec of our marriage we hoped to be able to establish our home and found a family 
(ultimately we hoped for four children) in spite of World War 2 having just broken out. 
e kened me God together in the local Church and community. 


We hoped for opportunities of ser 


6. When you began to have 
a family had youany special 
hopes or fears for them? 


T. Have you had any 
conscious aim in front of 


you with regard to their 
training? 


8. Have you had to modify 
your views as your ex- 
perience has grown? 


When we began to have a family I can remember no fears for them as ares wa RU 
We hoped, of cours that they would cach be endowed with nor g hysique ks pee 
intelligence, and we have prayed from ca t days that they might learn in childhoc d te 
know and trust Him Who is the Way, the Truth, and the Li 


We aim to give our children a g all-round education, preferably at boarding school in 
luc course, so that they may be equipped with a fully-rounded knowledge of life and learning. 
due eT enable them to choose a life work involving the carrying of responsibility and useful 
This wir others. We have encouraged them to believe the will be able to fulfil their 
childhood dreams of a career w hen they are grown up, if they are prepared Ro nne ra 
-nough for it. At the same time we suggest to them that they may very likely change their 
Choice of life work before they are grown up. 


Yes, but to give detailed examples is beyond the space and time available. 
es, E ^" 


9. Have you had to treat 
the children differently 


because of differing tem- 
beraments ? 


On the whole, no, as their temperaments are not all that widely differing. As yet, different 
treatment is largely necessitated by differing ages. 


10. Do you think it is any 
use trying to modify a 
Child's temperament? 


1 do not think it is much use trying to modify a child's temperament; but I feel it essential 
to inculcate some control of his (or her) temper or tantrums! 


11. What do you now 
want most for your chil- 
dren? Has this changed 
during the years? 


We most desire the developing of strong, reliable, Chris ian character in our children. 
We want them to serve one Master, and, in giving their lives’ allegiance to Him to prove 
the truth of “It is more blessed to give than to receive. 

This hope and prayer for them has not changed during the years. 


12. If you had to begin 
again is there anything 
you would do differently? 


Yes, without the advent of the Second World War, we should not have been married in 
1939. This would have allowed time for completion of training and DA SES we both 
intended to pursue. If I had to begin again, 1 should not attempt prolongec post-graduate 
study after marriage, involving absence from home and interruption of family life, and 
separation from our three young children, soon after the end of the War, which had already 
caused separation and uncertainty enough. 


13. Have you noticed any- 
thing in other families 
ey has struck you as 
a) very wrong; (b) ver 
desirable? 2) 


Tery wrong: it seems very wrong that in some families the children are expected to attend 
Church and Sunday School, with no parental attendance. —— t 

Very desirable : in several families 1 know, the wife has definite time off certain evenings, 
when she can pursue her own pastimes and hobbies, and have some hours’ freedom from the 
relentless demands made upon her by the care of home, husband, and children. This does 
seem a very desirable arrangement. 


14. What do you feel is 
the most important piece 
of advice you could pass 
on to new parents ? 


Parenthood is a part, but not the w hole, of marriage, Marriage is there before the children 
come, and will remain when they have grown up and have homes of their own. Marriage 
is the most intimate partnership possible between two personalities. A human personality 
is a trinity of body, mind and spirit. Therefore | would say to new parent 


s: “Be sure to plan 
your lives together so that there is scope for mutual enjoyment of activities concerning the 
body, mind, and spirit. Make time for ing sexual communion; and also for sharing 
games, walks, or other outdoor activities you both enjoy. Give your minds a chance to 
grow together by a common inte in books. Allow God to join your spirits as one, by 
the habit of Bible reading and prayer together day by day, as well as by Church attendance 
By these means you will become the best possible parents to your new baby.” 


d 
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Shall We higpe 2 
Dear Editor, 

I was most interested in the answer pub- 
lished this month in answer to thc question, 
"Shall we adopt ?” 

As a mother who has two children, one of whom 
is adopted, I am sure that to adopt a child is 
the answer to a childless home, or, as in our 
case, to the only child. The adopted one is just 
the same to us as our own—and pcople often say, 
"how like her father"! 

When done through a Christian Society, it is 
that the placing of the 
uch prayerful care. We 
to know about the child's 
‘ough the Society were so 


of England Children's Society, 
-M., 25. gd. including 
the author herself 
being prepared. 
ake, but so worth- 


MK * need of so many is 
the Security of a Christian home onc can under- 


take it as a true call to service. One has to be 
Prepared for some difficulties, but one’s own 
offspring can be just as difficult and puzzlin 
times, Knowing that a “chosen” babe has i 
own problems to face as ; 
prompted to give all the ņ 
these, His homeless lambs. 
With all good wishes for 
which I feel is an excellent p 
mine to several other 
Yours sincerely, 
Mary OAKLEY, 


Homes and Parents, 
"roduction— [ lend 


Dear Editor, j 

After reading the article about * 
in your June issue, I feel I must write 
a similar thing which happened in my fz 
with more drastic results. 
Present house, 
Cupboard from 


hanging 


a corner of the landing, leaving 


he picture rail which had ¢ 


would ask to £0 and look at t 
he would shake with fe. 


uu —— Áo 


6o 


rm m í 


tried, he always referred to the places e hend 
Pokey”. Gradually, as he grew older, he i pipe 
morc sensible about it, but by then hi small s us 
was old enough for him to pass on. his fears S ASH 
in the way all children have of frightening 
a "qu » a 
E ^ still have the “Okey Pokey fear, emi 
Raymond is six ycars old and Pamela x : erat 
a half years, and many times Pamela Has a in 
fallen down stairs in her hurry to gel ay BY att 
“Okey Pokcy"—her brother makes sues ac Pokey) 
forget him! We sent him (€ T again! 
to America, but unfortunately he came bac F ius 
It has certainly taught me a lesson, anc 
never made such a stupid joke since. 
Yours sincerely 
Don: 


w 


G ver- Serpe TE 


G. GAMBLE. 


Dear Sir, 

I wa: 
letter concerning the mother who aque heart 
her child to go to the pictures on ipei ideals 

He asks, “Are there not some postave truth- 
more worthy of emphasis, such as revere to me 
fulness, unselfishness, and so on? à uu is all too 
that the emphasis on regard for Sunc eal it is a 
lacking in most of our families, and t help our 
too-much-neglected positive ideal to all 
children to see the common sense sa ae law of 
desirable Christian ruling in that particu à c part! 
God. And does not bravery play e. n refuse 
It takes quite a lot of courage for a abunde that 
to do something with another on the a vist needs 
“its Sunday." Unselfishness, too, m , exactly 
come in when a child is not able to dc 
what he wants, ild 

While I agree that “we cannot build Tal 
tory character on a cm of ogee 
entirely, it is, surely a necessary part th ten com- 
building. We have only to look at t i e "thou- 
mandments to sec what proportion, IS ental 
shalt-nots” take! Obedience, too, is a ne servants 
necessity if our children are to be eae im- 
of God later; it is not so much “his uu bits" as à 
position on him of her own idcas and ne 
direct command on an important Se. i alanced 

All these ideals add up to a fully A many 
character and standard of living. ‘There Pho are 
brave, truthful, and unselfish people * ht say» 
nevertheless not fully developed, one HS ibd s 
because they lack the specifically apum. only be 
I would desire that my children should no! 
good-living, but God-fearing, too. other 

I should be interested to know what gatter. 
readers of Homes and Parents iink on this mà 

d rs si "crely, A] 
Your Eo KuCKNESS- 


inson's 
$ -— ^ Robinso 
interested to. read Mr. allow 


a satisfac; 
t-nots 


as a 


Facts abani the Worthwhile 
Things in the World 


by G. G. Staines 


The International Ice Patrol 


Some of the most unobtrusive and arduous work, 
performed in loneliness and cold, is carried out in 
the Atlantic Ocean by the United States Coast 
Guards. Known as the Ice Patrol, and working in 
Coast Guard cutters, these men Patrol the seas so 
that ships can be warned in time of the presence of 
icebergs which cither break away from glaciers, or 
from the ice sheet of polar regions, Bergs are usually 
hundreds of fect high above but nearly 
seven times as much ice and hidden 
from sight. 

After the loss of the Titanic in 1912, 
ploughed into an iceberg and sank, 
countries sending shipping 
scribed to the formation 


the water, 
is submerged 


when she 


the various 
over the Atlantic sub- 
and maintenance of 


the Ice 
Patrol. During the scason when icebergs become a 
danger, the Patrol is at sea locating and identifying 
all icebergs before they move far enou 


gh south to 
navigation, By termining the 
position of each berg it is possible to find its direction, 
to estimate its rate of Progress, and to fore 
position in a few days’ time, 
then sent by radic 
Atlantic. 
The safet 


be a danger to 


Cast its 
This information is 


> to the Shipping of the North 


Y of those using the North Atlantic for 
travel or commerce is thus dependent for Part of 
the year on the faithful watchfulness of the Ice Patrol, 
It is well to ponder now and then upon all those, 
who, by their devotion to duty and often in unrom- 
antic ways, ensure the safety and welfare of their 
fellows. Pondering may well turn to prayer that all 


such may themselves be kept from dangers which 
lurk about their path of duty. 


Jan Vermeer of Delfi 
The seventeenth century saw. 


a remarkable rise of 
art in the Netherlands, which di 


eclined again before 
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THE COOK by Jan Vermeer 


i Society Ltd. 
Copyright, The Medici Society 


> that 
"NET ai > note t 
the century was out. [t is interesting tc 


sd aith Dutch 
owing to the influence of the greet ie interiors 
artists did not paint pictures to a vy made were 
of their churches, but the paintings eth art of the 
paintings of their churches. Most d the subjects 
period was democratic in cha eter ^ tly portraying 
chosen were largely domestic, Eu ste, thus pro- 
the homes and occupations of the prr and customs 
viding a commentary on the manners 
of the times. —! 

Jan Vermeer of Delft belongs » E ort in 
famous seventeenth century Dutch PENES carly age 
Delft in 1632, he died at the compar Se which, 
of forty-three, leaving behind him ie as treasures 
after a period of obscurity, took their pla 
of the world of art. i «ies apii 

Vermeer’s work is Sedis, BY absence of 
and clarity of line and colour, and y of his pictures 
anything superfluous or ornate. abe yw on the lett 
are of interiors, painted with a Ge E resulting 
through which the light s, ih af study- 
effects of light and shade are Dm of expression 
Vermeer gave his faces but few shades e afa t 
with the exception of his ae against a dark, 
which is dated about 1660. QUE T a look of 
background the girl’s face has peT shely partes 
surprise in the wide open cyes and t S wed intensely 
lips. The light which glides over iig 1 which hangs 
reflected in the eyes and in the pear 
from the left car. 

The Cook was painted about 1658 oS p 
measuring cighteen inches by ae in 
was acquired by the Rijkmuscum, he overtly 
1905. The dominating figure of the p 


of 


ity. 


of 


UD 


canvas 
ne 
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by Diana Clarke 


D I have to prise you out of that window- 
scat with a shoc-horn ?" demanded James 
. Sutherland of his wife with a humorous 
indulgence: 

For behind the net curtains, seeing, but unscen 
from outside, sat Carolyn, the mending on her 
lap only a pretence, her eyes glued to the furniture 
van and the men in the green baize aprons un- 
loading it. ‘The neighbours wer ‘learly about to 
move in to the recently finished house which 
stood next door to The Haven. 

“There’s a cot, Jimmy, and a high-chai 
must be a young couple with a baby. 

James refused to be excited—but only to tease 
his wife. 

“There are neighbours and neighbours,” he 
mused darkly. “And suppose they park the baby 
in the garden, and it cries all day!” 

“They don’t cr 


all day—not healthy babies,” 
retorted Carolyn promptly. , 

"Are we going to waste the whole of my day ofl 
from the office speculating about our new neigh- 
bours?” demanded James with a hint of im- 
patience. 

Carolyn jumped to her feet. 
Jimmy. What shall we do?” " 
"Lets launch an attack on the back garden, 
James suggested. "Clear up the bricks and rubble, 
Get some sort 


“Of course not, 


‘and burn all the litter and rubbish. 
of order into it.” 

“Let's,” agreed Carolyn happily. 

It was as they worked contentedly in the warm 
autumn sunshine that Carolyn, pausing with her 
wheelbarrow and glancing over the fence, had 
her first glimpse of Elizabeth Enderby, who was 
skilfully manoeuvring a perambulator into a sale 
and suitable position. Suddenly she lifted her 
head, caught sight of Carolyn, and smiled. 


Carolyn dropped the handles of her whecl- 
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barrow and went to the fence; for the new 
neighbour, having settled upon a suitable site 
for the pram, was now approaching on her side. 
Her reddish-brown hair glinted in the autumn 


sunlight. Her freckled face, innocent of make-up, 
was rosy in its own right, and her smile and manner 


were friendly and quite unaffected. 

“Hello,” she said, “isn’t it a heavenly day for 
moving house?” Only for a moment was Carolyn 
taken aback by the unconventional approach. 

“Hello,” she replied, “you are our new neigh- 
bour?” The girl nodded. “Enderby, the name 
is," she volunteered. 

“Ours is Sutherland," returned Carolyn. 
“Welcome to your new hous Mrs. Enderby!” 
Her eyes went to the pram, where a round rosy 
dumpling of an infant was raising his head and 
craning his neck to take stock of his new surround- 
ings. “What an adorable baby! How old is he?" 
“Tod is nearly a year old," said Elizabeth. 
“He is rather a poppet, isn't he?" she added 
with modest pride. 

James stuck his spade in the 
up. 

“Gome and meet our new neighbour, Jimmy 
called Carolyn. James came over to the fence, 
wiping the sweat from his brow. 

“Mrs. Enderby,” said Carolyn, with smiling 
and claborate politeness, “may I introduce my 
husband? James, this is Mrs. Enderby : 

James, taking his cue, smiled and bowed, and 
looked dubiously at his grimy right hand. 

“Pm afraid," he began, “I’m a horny-handed 
f toil—* j 
hats all right,” laughed Beth Enderby, "I'm 
not fit to shake hands either. We'll take the 
minutes as read. I’m up to the eyes. But the men 
have nearly finished, and once they've gone we 
can start in on getting straight.” 


ground and looked 


son 


"Look!" said Carolyn cagerly. “I was just 
going to make a pot of tea and some sandwiches. 
James and I thought we wouldn't stop for a 
proper lunch. Ill make enough tea for us all— 
the men included—if you'll let me.” . 

"Let you!" echoed young Mrs. Enderby with 
grateful alacrity. "It will just about save our 
lives! I can't boil a kettle because the gas isn't 
connected yet, though we're expecting it will 
be through any minute. Bob— that's my husband 
—has just gone to the corner to "phone the gas 

people.” 

“You might have used our *phone, 

Mrs. Enderby' round and + sy 
wreathed in smiles like that of her c ontented and 
chubby baby-son, who was still craning his neck 
to see what all the fun was about. 

"You are nice neighbours" she declared. gaily, 

Jimmy grinned. "You wait," he warned, 


"until I borrow your husband's tools and forget 
to return them!” 


aid James, 
face was 


It was a hilarious picnic, with 
balanced across the wheelbarrow, 
going back and forth acr 
Enderby, who turned out to be as jolly as his 
wile, raising his mug on high, and drinking to 
the health of all of them. 

“And to our better 
genially, 

“Hear! hear!” agreed 


the tea-tray 
drinking mugs 
ss the fence, and Bob 


acquaintance," he said 


Jimmy, raising his own, 
The two girls smiled at one another with the 
indulgent, superior ‘boys-will-be-boys? air of 
contented young wives, 

"And anything I can do to he 
as she presently 
let me.” 


"Ip," said Carolyn, 
gathered up the mugs—“please 


* * * * * 

James was still in bed when Carolyn left the 
house on Sunday morning for the Old Barn 
which was doing duty for a church on the new 
estate pending the time when building could be 
begun. 

"Lazybones!" she chided alle 
thought you were goin 


‘ctionately, “J 
8 to get busy in the 


garden, 


Vot my line of country, Mrs. Enderby. 


w, "IUs 

"Give me a chance!" grumbled Ved ia 
the only morning onc can lie in. alic i mer 
Sunday supposcd to be a day of rest? js = tering 
of fact,” he added Virtuously, "I thoug ns ; shape" 
to help Bob Enderby get Ais pordoi sper ped 

“Well, put the meat into a hot oxen a SS ihe 
thirty.” Carolyn. reminded him. ie PA em 
regulator and put it ready. PIH sec 
when I come in. 

"Okay, darling. Cheerio! A 
scc Enderby in the garden, you can tt 
at his service for the whole morning.” "— 

And James turned over again Va m Hed 
the complacence which comes of a ) 
pressed good intention. T€ 

“Which is already well advanced, kiss from 
impishly pointed out, blowing hm a Eae y is 
the door, “All right, UII tell him. i s garden, 
no sign of Bob Enderby in the un is Tod in his 
the sole occupant of which was 1 hive up al the 
pram, kicking vigorously and. i wth. their 
branches of the tree over his he ad a atl dft 
yellowing leaves, talking baby. eee ide blue 
c on of innocence and bliss in his 


Boe happen lo 
If you hapy Im 


do we 


ailing clouds of glory do they vale the rer 
come," thought Carolyn, and idly rc erations 
cesses of her memory for the whole Hom God 
came in the middle of the sermon Mem 
Who is our Home.” For the pas JAling-place 
theme, “Lord, Thou hast been our e PI our 
in every generation." God, the after. twelve: 
spirits. When she got back sei ud at work: 
James, in his oldest clothes, was e e remarked. 


"Haven't scen a sign of Enderl B] 
"He must be even lazier than me. me 

Carolyn chuckled. “Bob Ender! D 
Church," she told him. “I saw him. 


at 


lease tu 270) 
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by Frank Reed 


p My Facer 1s My FORTUNE 


HITRT, aves om dime when the face mune ed 
litle, while the fortune counted for eve thing. 


‘This era began about the time of Queen Anne. 


Abroad, Marlborough's many coloured columns were, 


wending their way amid the rivers and forests of 
Europe while paken English vessels plied (he trade 
in Biscay, Mediterranean or Atlantic. | M home it 
the fashionable period of sedan chai 
ches, of the political and literary intrigue : 
figures as Swift, Addison nd Pope. In London E. 
dome of St. Paul's was rising to completion, and arounc 
it, and in the countr a whole, moved a prosperous 
people. such a bac ground the barter 
system of marriage made good headway, especially 
in the upper and middle classes. m 

“As to Cloky," writes Squ Molesworth of York- 
shite. “we shall not have enough money t dispose of 
her here"—so she was sent to Irela nd to seck a husbanc 
at a cheaper rate. Squire Guis taken aside by 3 
J.P. at the quarter sessions and asked whether ie 
would r v a woman worth £20,000- He accepte 
the offer, although he had nev poken to the lady in 
WM Further down the social scale, m cornet o 
horse says, “Not expecting anything this campaign. 
I had taken thoughts another way to UY my Vd 
under Venus and accordingly about fortnight age 
; (by some friends) propos d to a lady of very: goai 
fortune.” He had s "cured a favourable interview with 
the lady but further that that could not say whether 
the transaction would go through. : 

It was considered a grave misfortune for a woman 
to remain single. and accordingly women did not 
mind the commercial atmosphere in which marriage 
plans were made. What did it matter if your husband 
had married you for your money? It was far worse 
to have no husband! It was of no consequence that 
the husband was usually chosen by parents—one 
fortune hunter was as good, or bad, as the next. 
Swift, writing to a young lady on her marriage. 
speaks of “the person your father and mother have 
chosen for your husband,” and adds, “yours was a 
match of prudence and common good liking. without 
any mixture of the ridiculous passion. This descrip- 
tion probably applied to most "arranged" marriages 


wa 


of the day. Runaway mar iages, however, were com- 
mon enough, such as that of the ostler of Spilsby who 
walked 240 miles to Gretna Green with his intended 
wife. It was a far cry from their obvious devotion 
to he sort of. marriage typified in notices which ap- 
peared in the magazines of the day. Statements 
of forthcoming marriages were published frequently 
and always took the same form: 

“Mr. N. Tillotson, an eminent preacher among 
the Quakers, and a relative of Archbishop ‘Tillotson, 
to M —. with £7,000.” or, "Sir George C. to 
the widow Jones, with £1,000 besides r ady money." 


nount of 


Sometimes, as well as giving the precise z 
the lady’s fortune the announcement would include 
comments upon her beauty and character. A county 
gentleman was reported a engaged to “a young lady 
of £50,000, aged about 17 and plain and ill-tempered.” 
Such were the times that the gentleman minded neither 
her face nor temper so long as he obtained the moncy. 
This sort of thing became so common that. public 
feeling was eventually aroused. 

In 1742 a cynical pamphlet appear "d. entitled “A 
Master-key to the Rich Ladies Treasury; or the 
Widower: nd Bachelors’ Directory. containing an 
exact alphabetical list of the Duchess, Marchioness, 
Countess, Viscount and Baroness Dowagers 
Ladies by CG daughters of Peer Baronets, 

is, and Spinsters in Great Britain, with an account 
places of abode, reputed fortunes they possess 
in the stocks.” The “Younger Brother" who wrote 
the work must have felt well rewarded as the custom 
gradually fell into disuse, and towards the end of the 
century public announcements merely stated that the 
lady possessed a “handsome fortune.” 


‘The idea that a woman should be provided with a 
dowry, or wedding gift, to take to her husband was at 
the back of the barter system. For centuries dowrics 
in the shape of business commitments, family alliances. 
elc., had been part and parcel of mar iage. Now, 
when it was becoming more difficult to use marriage 
for these purposes. it was expected that a bride should 
bring a substantial gift with her —indeed, as we have 
seen, no gift usually meant no husband. | Dowries 
were sometimes of tremendous value sometimes 
very small. Isabella, the sister of Henry. HI, had a 
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GROWING Y 
TASTY 


ITS ZÑ 
aes TSA 


e 
by W. E. Shewell-Cooper 
M.B.E., N.D.H., F.R.S.L. 


(Principal, The Horticultural Training Centre, Thaxted ) 


HE French always talk 


about the English 
“phlegm”. Dare we 


describe it as “I couldn’t 
care less”? Whatever it is, it does mean that 


when restrictions come, everyone accepts them and 
does very little about it! Is it a good trait in our 
character, though? Should we do more ourselves? 

Take grapes as an example. They can be grown 
out of doors, and very Successfully too, yet few people 
bother. It was in Suffolk, as far back as 1553 that the 
first outdoor vineyards in this country were established, 
and they did very well then. Where are they to-day? 

Many a house in London has been clothed with a 
vine, but not all of them have cropped well, and the 
reason, of course, is that the right varieties have not 
been chosen. If you are going to grow vines outside 
you must plant outside varieties, My favourites are 
Golden Chasselas, which is one of the most abundant 
bearers; Pearl of Czaba—aWhite, which is particularly 
sweet; and as for a black, I can advise Lady Hastings, 
It is mid-season and a great bearer, while White 
Frontignon is one of the juiciest and Most pleasant 
Muscat flavoured kinds, 

Friends of mine have their grapes growing in their 
loggias, up pergola posts, and against sunny walls 
and fences. These conditions are admirable, but it 
is also possible to grow them as bushes 
Square system, thus leaving plenty of roo 
for cultivation. 


every plant—so that when it is bearin 
of 


and 


recommend it 
ountry. One important 
always see that the ground js 
potash. This will help to firm 
and prevent attacks of the dreaded 


thing to remember. 
dressed with sufficient 
the leaves and berries 
discase of Mildew. 


People who've been to South Africa 


the Cape Gooseberry—and they long to 
Now the Ca 


Jamberberry, 
There’s no rea e 


shouldn't be making Cape G 
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ing the sugar is available! Plant out the gx peri 
at the end of May in a sunny position t x teealy 
It produces large numbers of berries enclose 
yellowish “lanterns”. — — MÀ 
gc commences in August and i gale enn 
you will find that the yellow goes S Htezalls 
filled the lanterns and that the TODA will aes much 
roped with berr: Cape pean i e She plum, 
less sugar than the normal goosc PN oy nel 
but it needs boiling longer, until the co se E 
tawny amber. The jam then. is me ey grow 
epicure, The Jamberberry is even casic 
than the tomato. " £infe made 
Now what about bananas? A friend o à lic caary 
my mouth water while describing E vices 
bananas which he had been picking. It a q jurselÉ. in 
as he says, that the banana you S an 
your own greenhouse tastes Just sd a si all like, 
cream, picked when ripe, and is Scie e BATT 
the banana that one buys in the shops. rere brought 
his trees he picked 250 fruits! The plants w E to 
back from the Canary Island and he ma P obo 
fruit them in the first year. The plants we 
3 ft. high when he got them. ke up very 
The curious thing is that the roots Mit ; dép. an 
little room. The border need only be 2 ds beu 
the tree. will grow quite happily in a Eius. doing 
4 ft. wide. Those who want to sce A where 
well should go to the Palm House at Ko or boxes: 
many of them are growing in large tu S for to get 
The ‘snag is the heating of the pneum. in winter 
the best results the temperature of the hous 
should be about 65 deg. F.! . T 
What a thrill the Persimmon gives " "D 
have lived in U.S.A.! Here is a jad N i and yet 
grows as large as a Blenhcim Orange qt as a 
Which, when really ripe, is as juicy 2n fruit is that 
tomato. The curious thing about his iets 
before it is really ripe it is very harsh Au who have 
and in fact has been described by funes n When 
been “caught out" as a fruit only Tor Pe iat, as 
ripe, however, there is nothing parl knows for 
those who have travelled in the East wi sanese the 
the Persimmon is to the Chinese and Japa 
‘Kaki’. t 
When growing, the tree looks mds eau 
especially in the winter when its pu cire found: 
wood stands out vividly against its ban oe England 
has been grown quite well in the South sod a little 
out of doors but it would probably nate about 
protection in the North. There are, of co Diospyro* 
100 varieties of Persimmon, but it is the true pple trc 
Kaki which should be grown just like an us room- 
making certain, however, to gives d how 
We always turn to nuts at gip amn umm peop. ts 
people love those delicious walnuts! rec in a sma 
think it is impossible to grow a walnut:tre -omes int? 
garden, and they are told that it pi c it is 4o fÈ 
cropping till it is about 20 years old, # i amount ot 
high or so, and covering about tha! valnuts have 
space! Yet for many years now ee have been 
been obtainable, especially varieties whic ye net 
grafted in to classified stocks. Sine bns distance 
only grow 5 or 6 ft. high and about t 3 EE they wi 
across, and when they are 3 years o ee are some 
give a heavy crop of lovely nuts. There a 


(Please turn to page 7 a) 


se who 
which 


ractive, 


HEN we were children we used to arrive 
downstairs on Christmas morning to a house 
transformed! Decorations were in every room 
and the hall, and a gaily decorated tree stood 
proudly in the window! “We enjoyed this and 
accepted it as a usual surprise every Christmas. 

My own children have built up a very different 
tradition. As soon as school term ends there 
are pleas that they might be allowed to make 
the decorations and decorate the Christmas tree 
themselves. When mother has all the Christmas 
decorations to do herself, it is a great help to have 
willing hands make the decorations and arrange 
them. As soon, therefore, as the decorations start 
appearing in the shops buy materials as you sec 
them—counters are uncrowded and there are 
far more items from which to choose. 
cheap, colourful, and easy for 
Rolls of plain and 


Paper chains are 
very little people to stick. : 
printed crepe paper can be cut up, fringed, 
twisted, and used in all sorts of ways. Twisted 
round a hoop with “rays” fastened up to a 
central point, and with holly or other evergreens 
fastened around, crepe paper makes an unusual 
decoration for a hall. 

Any evergreens can be used for decoration 
and colour added with shapes made from glitter 
wax. This can also be used on twigs to make 
leaves and flowers. Large leaves can be dipped 
in liquid gum or glue and then sprinkled with 
“frost”, or dipped in a strong solution of Epsom 
salts and allowed to dry, when crystals will form 
like ice on the leaves. Gold and silver lacquer 
can be painted on leaves, too. Streamers © 
crepe paper can be hung from the picture rails 
and Christmas cards fastened to them with paper 


Christmas 


D> Hecoraktions A 


Ra 


Neps? 


by Mildred Gordon, B.Sc. 


fasteners or pins. This saves space, makes dusting 
easier and does not leave a lot of cards to be blown 
about with every wind—even into the fire some- 
times, which might prove dangerous. 

Rooted Christmas trees can be kept from year 
to year if they are kept in moist soil all the time 
they are indoors. Branches of decorated yew or 
other evergreens make very good substitutes for 
real Christmas trees. 

Do be careful with fairy lights or any other 
extensions of the electrical system. The insulation 
of decorative sets used in previous years may have 
become defective, and there is always the possi- 
bility of fire or shock. If in doubt get a second 
opinion. 

When you can, please leave curtains undrawn 
after lighting the decorations. It is so cheerful 
to walk along a dark road and be greeted with 
coloured lights shining from the houses! 


And may you all have a very happy Christmas! 


KEEP THINKING UP 


(Continued from page 62) 


blue apron, and 


built woman dressed in a yellow blouse, i 
light wall. 


brick-red skirt is sharply defined against a ; 
The creamy milk flows slowly into the earthenware bowl, 
the bread looks real and crumbly. The colours used in 
the woman's dress are repeated in subdued tones in the 
wonderful study of the still life of this Dutch kitchen. 
Note the artist’s attention to detail; the bread basket, the 
Cologne jug, the earthenware pitcher and bowl, the straw 
basket, the copper pot, and footwarmer full of embers. 

Three aspects of an artist's work are worth consideration; 
the careful selection of what he puts on to his canvas, 
his sense of proportion and of relative values, the harmony 
of form and colour. : 

The overcrowded programme, à distorted sense of 
values, conflicting aims and desires; these are the features 
of a discordant and sel£centred life. The programme 
ordered aright, a proper sense of values, aims and desires 
in line with the Will of God: these are the features of a 
harmonised Christ-centred life. 
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18th CENTURY MARRIAGE 
(Continued from page 65) 


dowry of robes of scarlet and cloth of gold, of blue 
and green cambric, her bedroom furniture, silver 
cooking utensils, and a chess table with chess men in 
an ivory box. Not many parents could equal this, 
but even the poorest tried to give their daughter 
something to take with her. 

‘To-day, when many young people are away from 
home or are responsible for their own money the 
custom of dowries in the old sense does not exist. 
Many a young couple, however, arc deeply grateful 
for the good start their parents give them when they 
are married. i 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century marriage 
begins to assume a more modern character. In 1787 
an aunt, writing of her niece's engagement, says, “I 
wish her to think from her heart, and if she likes him 
not to attend to the nonsense of pedigree. Happiness 
is the only pursuit—the older one grows, the plainer 
this appears." 


Deintse Hayward 


at the age of 12 months had taken 6 fi 
prizes at Baby Shows. She also won ihe 
title of Miss No. 1 of Boreham] Wood at 
a Popularity Contest. 


Her Parents write : 


ning! is the word we use to 
Sects the properties of *Ovaltine? 

uckles and *Ovaltine Rusks. I am 
€ that these products have helped to 
make Denise the prize-winner she is,” 


Baby's First Solid Food 


‘Ovaltine’ Chuckles make 
a nourishing and economi- 
cal weaning food. They 
supplement the usual milk 
diet with vitamins and 
minerals and are fortified 
with additional vitamins 
B and D. Deliciously 
sweet and crisp they can 
be easily powdered for 
mixing with the milk feed. 


OVALTINE 
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PLANS 1 


rN TER 


BIBLE! 


FROM 


RLADINGS | HI 


by Enid G. Moxham 


EXCELSIOR! 


That I may love what Thou dost love, 
And do what Thou would’ st do. 

‘Then I noticed Ezekiel’s “Still upward... 
Still upward . . . still upward" (41. 7). Fay Inch- 
fawn once wrote: "I am not writing of a perfect 
family; not trying to make out that our parents 
were flawless, and their children without guile. 
But I think we were, all of us, climbers, cager to 
know and determined to follow the shining upward 
way." It is Ezekiel’s thought over again. I 
should like it to be true of my home that "the 
winding about of the house (even when those 
windings were awkward and difficult) went still 
upward.” And as onc who often slips and falls 
heavily on that upward way, I shall cling to the 
promise of God through Ezekiel (36. 11)—"1 will 
do better unto you than at your beginnings." 
and all the praise shall be His. 


FIND Ezckiel very hard to understand, but 

he has given me some sced-thoughts which I 
. hope may develop into something of value as 
time gocs on. There's that remarkable parable 
about the dry bones (chapter 37). _ No doubt the 

! primary meaning is connected with the reviva 

of the Jewish nation, but it reminded me that 
my Christian life, or the life of my Church. 
need no longer be of the skeleton varie ;—the dry 
bones of creed or doctrine, howe correct, 
showing up hard and cold —but it may be clothed 
upon with the living tissue of a character which is 
strong, warm, sensitive because of the indwelling 
spirit of God—something, in His holy purposes. 
to be reckoned with (v. 10). Edwin Hatch has 
made this thought a prayer 

Breathe on me, Breath of God, 

Fill me with life anew, 


MICHIGAN, MEXICO CITY, MELBOURNE 


sunlit beaches on Christmas Day! Our friends 
from Mexico City described the luxurious blossoms 


Michigan. In quick 


Melbourne, Mexico City, I 
from these far away 


succession men and women 


places have come to our home for longer or of the poinsettias with which they decorate their 
4 shorter periods They came to us as 5 agers. rooms in December; and I can see a small 
When they left we felt we were losing friends. American of four summers gingerly fi ring a 


Looking back now, I remember there was one holly-bush in our garden while his Mother 


thing which recurfed. til conversation with every explained that in England we decorated with this 
visitor—Curistmas. How we had to stretch our for Jesus’ birthday. “We use ivy, too, my daughter 
heard of picnics on hot, added, and they crossed the garden to stroke its 


imagination as we 
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| 12628 1 34. 20-3 Titus 
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* Helpful notes on daily 
NOTES; for teen-agers. 
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monthly, and the Editor of HOME 


readings are availa 


Y BREAD; for adults, DAIL} 
2§ AND PARENTS will gladly pass on 


ble as follows: 
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For children, 8-11. JUNIOR NOTES. 
NOTES and BIBLE STUDY NOTES. 
your order. 


fo 


es 11-14, KEY 
All are gd. bi- 


L 


dark, glossy leaves which covered the wall. How 
odd their Christmasses seemed to us: and no 
doubt they wondered at ours. 


Some of my happiest childhood memories are 
associated with Christmas, and I m sure that is 
true for my family too. Love of tradition is decp 
in British hearts, and I don't for a moment want 
to exchange our old customs for those of the 
loveliest lands beyond the sea. (I only hope their 
children know the exquisite joy of fecling a well- 
filled stocking in the early hours of Christmas 
morning, or the sound of waits in the road below, 
and you know the long, delightful day has begun!) 


But I'm glad our friends from overseas have 
been with us. They reminded me, with a touch 
of the freshness we associate with these great, 
young lands, of two things. First, that Christmas 
(the “really-truly” Christmas, as a little girl I 
know used to say) belongs to every land and every 
race. No one has the monopoly of Christmas, ] 
took up my Bible again and turned back and forth 
in the lovely old records, as you will do this 
Christmas—Isaiah 9. 6; Micah 5. 2; Matthew and 
us, and I found these: 

"Good tidings of great Joy, which shall be to all 
people” (Luke 2, 10). “Thy salvation, which 
Thou has prepared before the face of all people 
(Luke 2. 30, 31). "For the grace of God which 
Can save every man, has now become known" 


(Titus 2. 11, Phillips). 


“The longer we live, and the more vp pn 
we spend, the greater grows the glory A = 
Incarnation. The manger becomes ac : 
which all the jewels of divine revelation putter 
with increasing lustre.” And what is Dr. cepe 
telling us but John's agc-old message— Tiao gon 
the true Light which lighteth every man tha 
cometh into the world” (John 1. 9). 


Christmas will largely have failed of its purpose 


if it does not make me increasingly ones o. 
my oneness with all God’s children aroun Ea 
world, and of my MN to those on w 
the Light has not yct shone. "HN i 
My lctends remsded mc, too, that it is sirangely 
possible to hug to our hearts the bells € LE 
cards, the log-fires and the laden trec, an ies 
associations of Christmas, and ne er e ‘iy is. 
welcomed at all the Onc Whose day it Ser s 
God forgive us if we have held fast our oe eae 
and never come with the Shepherds to In e 
Christ, nor knelt with the Magi to offer ERN, 
ne taken Him to our hearts like em Mec 
Simeon, nor spoken of Him to others like / 
How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven: 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, -—" 
Where meek souls will receive Him sti 
The dear Christ enters in. 


ee gee 


atch Night Services 
an hearts and their 


a \ ight Service presents 
rather formidable difficulties 


yet the idea of spending the | 
old year and the first of the ni 
to me the very thing I need, And I am not limited 
to attending a church with others, Sometime 
during that last week or that last day I 


t h may seek 
Him in the quiet of my own room, The larder 
will still be comfortably full after the Christmas 


festivities. The children will still be busy with 

new toys. I may keep watch with God. He is 

not limited to time or place. He inhabits eternity, 
€ is ever waiting to be gracious, 

Some words from this months’ 
taken from their context, will help me when | 
find that place apart. “Ye have forgotten,” 
“Remember.” (Hebrews 19. 5 and 13. 7). 

What have we forgotten? pP, 
year has been full of God’s mere 


readings, but 


erhaps that the 
les and we havc 
u." and we shall 
ents in praise, Perhaps we have 
inci of the Christian 

life: “If I regard iniquity in my heart the Lord will 
"a € unforgiven sin or dis- 

£ mpossible for God to take 

me any further in my Christian experience. We 
shall find our relief then in confession and in 


remembering a love which delights to restore, 


o difficulties 
And how casy it is to forget that ai ee 
we have been encountering are God i is “Ye 
of bringing greater blessing to us MER S vranilgtón 
have quite forgotten” (is Weymouth dich an 
of this verse) "the encouraging words t think 
addressed to you sons—My Son, PS je, that 
lightly of thc Lord's discipline Eos ed do 
grcat soldier-saint, has this to say: ; administered 
I remember the painful switchings a sed a 
by my step-father. But ‘one day I oe mother 
way to ameliorize the sting: a asd pects 
switched us, and I found that wien I e naso 
her, the switch didn't hurt so much! . close to him, 
stand far off from God; I must get up Es for my 
and say: Lord, this hurts. But I december" 
good. Help me to learn Thy lesson. as Habak- 
ing these things we may leave our room Er willl 
kuk left his watch-tower, with firmer tread, c d 
clearer vision, and with his agc-old dr faith." 
our hear too—*The just shall live QU Christ- 
The year is ncarly gonc and, says M m earth 
tian philosopher, “There is no J 2 
comparable to the joy of finishing well. 


< OUSE i^ 3 lovely part of 
A GUEST H Wiltshire on, the 
Amesbury-Mere road, is open to thos 
seeking quiet and rest. Miss O. B. Jeans, 
Old Rectory, Chicklade, Salisbury {lace o 
Marlborough). Phone: Hindon 226. 


I 


from 


THE REAL THING i 


James stared at her aggrieved. “Upon my word!” 
he exclaimed in disgust. "You don’t tell me so!” 

, For not only had he been done out of performing 
his good turn, but his neighbour, as well as his wife, 
was now clearly conspiring to make him fecl a pagan. 
All right! Let them get on with it! It was at th 
moment that abeth came out into the sunny 
garden to get Baby Tod for his dinner. 4 

“Hello, folk," she called. Isn't this sun gorgeous? 
She picked up the baby, and came to the fence. 
Carolyn and James smilingly went to meet her and to 
admire "od." Elizabeth's wallflower-brown eyes took 
in James’ workaday clothes and Carolyn's neat suit 
and hat, as well as the little Bible, no longer dusty, 
in her gloved hand. 

“Oh,” she said, "you've been to church then, Mrs. 
Sutherland. Bob and I have to take turns because 
of the Baby. Bob goes in the morning and I go at 
nights. I was going to suggest that perhaps you 
and I might go together to-night, but I mustn't, for 
your husband will be taking you, I expect.” 

And Elizabeth smiled her sunny smile at James, who 
propped his spade against the fence, and got out his 
pipe and tobacco-pouch. He packed his pipe methodi- 
cally as he shook his head. 

“Not my line of country, Mrs. Enderb ^4" he told 
her. “But Lyn can please herself, of course." 

"I'd love to go again,” said Carolyn promptly. 

“Laborare orare est,” quoted James, with deliberate 
sententiousness. 

Mischief glinted in Elizabeth’s brown 
“To work is to pray,” she mused. 
awfully good get-out, isn't it?” T 

They all laughed as Bob Enderby, arriving home 
from Church, approached with a smile. 

"What's the joke?” he wanted to know. 

“These two women are baiting me, Enderby 
James complained. “Come and stick up for me.” 

The girls laughed merrily, and the infant joined in 
with gurgling satisfaction, secure in the atmosphere 
of goodwill that surrounded him. Bob held out his 
arms for his son, and Elizabeth dumped Tod into 
them. 

“A quarter past 


ntinurd 


cyes. 
“Yes, it’s an 


this evening then,” said Elizabeth. 
"That gives me time to get the infant to bed." She 
smiled at her husband. “Mrs. Sutherland and I are 
going to church together to-night,” she explained. 

“And perhaps,” put in James to Bob, “I could 
give you a hand in your garden, though the days 
are shortening rapidly now, alas.” 

“That’s awfully decent of you, Sutherland. Anyway 
we can have a chat if it’s too dark to work. PI be 
glad of your company while Beth is out.” ] 
7 But when Lyn returned from her service that evening 
she found James grave and worried, and staring into 
the fire. 

"I lit the fire,” he explained. 
after the sun had gone." 


"It seemed. chilly 


ha 


í 
t 
“Is anything the matter, darling?” Lyn asked, 


putting a gentle finger on the deep frown in her 
husband’s forehead, and trying to smooth it out. 


"Everything's the matter," Jimmy exploded. 
*Desmond's been here while you were out. Wanting 


to borrow money. he young ass has got himself 
mixed up with a very undesirable set in the works. 
They've been gambling—and drinking. He owes 
quite a bit of money, and, of course, he doesn’t want 
to worry the Old Man. It would distress Mother 
keenly, too, if she were to know. I must prevent that 
at all costs.” 

Carolyn perched on the arm of her husband's chair, 
and cradled his head against her. 

“Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy, dear, I’m so sorry. 
terribly sor What can we do to help?" 
is arms held her gratefully. 

“The trouble with Desmond,” he said, “is that he's 
weak. I always knew he was weak, but when T was 
at home it was all right. I was able to keep him out 
of mischief and on the right lines, for we were pretty 
nearly always together. Now I’m no longer there 
to look after him—well, I suppose the poor lad misses 
me. Tve got to help him, Lyn, somehow. We think 
the world of each other, you know, and if—if Desmond 
went off the rails it would break their hearts at home 
—and mine, too, I think. The silly young fool!” 
But the words, harsh as they sounded, were full of 
affection. “He swears he'll turn over a new leaf if 
I'll help him out of the jam he's in. And he 
rs he'll pay it back faithfully, week by week.” 

“You've promised to help him, then?” asked Lyn. 

James raised his troubled face to look at her. 

"How could I? "They're our joint savings, Lyn." 

“Well, we must use them," said Carolyn slowly. 
“I'm not having you worried, Jimmy." 

“But Lyn, those savings are ear-marked for—for—" 

“Our baby," she whispered. “I know. But the 
baby hasn't started his journey yet. And—and—" 
She swallowed her tears. “God will help us, Jimmy.” 


“God!” he replied. “God! Be your age, Lyn. 
Be practical. What's God to do with this?” 
iverything!” she burst out passionate “Because 
only God can turn Desmond from a weak boy into a 
strong man, And only God makes me willing to part 
with our savings, because I love you too much to let 
you suffer. And it’s God who has given you the love 
you have for Desmond and your parents, so that you 
are suffering now on his account—and theirs. It’s 
God all the way and every time, even though you don't 
recognize it! And oh, Jimmy, if you feel like that about 
Desmond, and / feel as I do about you, poor weak 
human beings as we are, how do you think God feels 
about us?" 

And Carolyn burst into tears, broke away from her 
husband's restraining arm, and fled from the room. 


(To be continued.) 
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GROWING TASTY FRUITS (Continued from pa 
delicious varieties, for instance, Franguette, which is Trayve. The kernel is almost pure white and it gives a 


produces large elongated nuts with smooth shells. They 
are strongly sealed but easily cracked, and the flavour 
is particularly sweet. Mayette is a wide nut with a flattened 
base—so wide in fact that it is easy to stand the nut upright. 
The shell, however, is filled almost to overflowing! 

The variety 1 should recommend for the small garden 


very heavy yield. All these varieties need very little 
looking after, and it is a wonder they are not more grown. 
They don't need spraying like apple trees, they need 
little or no pruning, and they crop every year. Unfor- 
tunately they are not very easy to get—but they are worth 
while searching for! 


E. M 


| CLOVERLEY HALL 


Near WHITCHURCH, SHROPSHIRE 


Boys’ Boarding School, offering a 

general education from 8 to 17, 

and taking a special interest in 

boys who fail to reach examination 
standard. 


Provision also made for examin- 
ation candidates, 


Christian atmosphere: Crusader 
Class: sound Bible teaching. 
Prospectus available. 


Headmaster: 


The Rev. H. N. DUNCAN 


= 
KINGSMEAD 


SCHOOL 


HOYLAKE 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


A Christian Preparatory School of 200 
boys on a bracing part of the Cheshire 
coast. Staff includes 7 Honours Graduates 
of Oxford, Cambridge and London Uni. 
versities, Regular Scholar: 


ship successes to 
Public Schools, 


— 


Prospectus from the Headmaster: 


David E. Watts, M.A. (Oxo. ) F.R.G.S. 
(Members of 1.A.P.S.) 
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CHILDREN 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.l. 


Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 


The ; 
in Asia, A t 
behalf of suffering children. i 


M 


Please remember them this Christmas 


All over the world children are in 
need — victims of war, social 
upheaval, famine and di: 
Please remember them this 
Christmas ! A generous gift will 
help us to provide care, comfort, 
security . . . even life itself. 


aster. 


FUND 


vorks in 12 countries 
a and Europe on 


S.C.F. 


cost is over £600 per day. 
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Printed in Scotland b; 


St. Auhyn's School T!YERTON 


DEVON 
Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
PREPARATORY FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Boarders received from 6 years upwards. 


EVANGELICAL PRI NCIPLES 


upheld by every 
member of the Staff, most of wh 


om are Graduates, 
22 acres of playing fields and kitchen gardens, 


Headmaster: D. HARMAR-SMITH, F.R.G.S. 
(Member of I.A.P.S.) 


CRAIGMOUNT SCHOOL 
MINTO HOUSE, Near Hawick 
Inspected by the Scottish Education Department 


A thorough general education is offered 
in preparation for entrance to Universities 
and Colleges. Girls may take either the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate or the General 
Certificate of Education. 


Principal: MISS M. R. LAIRD, B.Sc.(Hons.) 


THE “MOUNT” 
Westbrooke, WORTHING 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
A sound Christian education is offered and 


girls are prepared for the general certificate 
and other examinations. 


Principal—Miss T, J, FREDERICK, 
Diploma in Education 


FRANKFIELD SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 

SEAL CHART, SEVENOAKS, KENT 

Complete Secretar 

educated — girls. 

Resident and Day, 


ial Training for well- 
Experienced tutors. 
Christian Atmosphere. 
For full particulars apply principals: 
Miss P. J, Pedder Morgan, P.C.T., F.I.P.S. 
Miss G. B. Moncur, N.F.U. 


HOOL 
NHILL MANOR SC 
a NEW MILTON, HANTS 


ind 
Recognised as an rie Prey el 
Secondary Seien ation: | 
A.M. 
M.R.T.S. 


Principals: , 
Miss Winifred Duplo ih 
Miss Mary Hanbridge, B.A» 
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